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FOR GREECE AND CRETE 


Storm and shame and fraud and darkness fill the nations 
full with night : 

Hope and fear whose eyes yearn eastward have but fire and 
sword in sight : 

One alone, whose name is one with glory, sees and seeks 
the light. 


Hellas, mother of the spirit, sole supreme in war and peace, 

Land of light, whose word remembered bids all fear and 
SOrrow cease, 

Lives again, while freedom lightens eastward yet for sons of 
Greece. 


Greece, where only men whose manhood was as godhead 
ever trod, 
Bears the blind world witness yet of light wherewith her 
feet are shod: 
Freedom, armed of Greece, was always very man and very 
God. 
Vou, XLI—No, 241 BB 
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Now the winds of old that filled her sails with triumph, 
when the fleet 

Bound for death from Asia fled before them stricken, wake 
to greet 

Ships full-winged again for freedom toward the sacred 
shores of Crete. 


There was God born man, the song that spake of old time 
said: and there 
Man, made even as God by trust that shows him nought 
too dire to dare, 
Now may light again the beacon lit when those we worship 
were. 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 





THE CRETAN QUESTION 


Wuo knows if this Cretan crisis, which has burst out at the most 
untoward season, just when the Powers were about at last to take in 
hand, after such procrastination, the work of reform at Constantinople, 
may not be, nevertheless, a blessing in disguise? Undoubtedly it 
is a just reward for the incredible supineness with which diplomacy 
has let time fly after the settlement of the 25th of August, 1896. There 
is, besides, a broader Nemesis taking vengeance on that pusillanimous 
policy which dares only to deal piecemeal with the Eastern problem, 
and which, anxious to make the task more easy by balancing and 
shuffling and trimming, has not taken to heart the lesson of the 
Hydra of Lerna and of her innumerable heads only to be cut down 
at a blow. 

However, if the Powers understand this last teaching of events, if 
they are firmly resolved at once to maintain the beneficent, necessary 
agreement between themselves which is just now the only bulwark of 
peace, and to take time by the forelock in order to give Crete the 
measure of self-government to which it is entitled, and which would 
more than satisfy the immediate aspirations of its citizens, I, for 
one, shall see in this emergency, at one moment so threatening for 
the tranquillity of the world, a providential interference in a most 
complicated business. 

Let us keep or resume our cool-headedness. The problem is cer- 
tainly not insoluble. The Powers have, by instinct and unpremedi- 
tatedly, put their finger on the true means of solution. To act 
unanimously ; to forbid to the Porte the sending of troops ; to occupy 
the coast towns; to call upon Greece to let Europe take the island in 
charge—such were the successive or simultaneous steps taken by the 
Western Cabinets. Perhaps they ought to have been a little quicker, 
and to have peacefully, but resolutely, cut off the way from Greek 
intermeddling by blockading the ports of the kingdom. Their policy 
is perfectly consonant with the best traditions of our century. They 
have a right to ask the public not to deliver itself up wholly to hys- 
terics, but to try to judge a great complex situation, not with its 
nerves only, but with its reason and conscience, and in relation to the 
whole duty of civilised nations. 
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Nobody is more convinced than I am of the greatness and of the 
legitimacy of the future of Hellenism. I see in it the heir-apparent 
to a great part of the succession of the Sick Man. Iam happy to 
think a time will come when these fair lands of Eastern Europe and 
Western Asia, now blighted by the despotism or anarchy of the 
Ottoman system, will once more prosper under the enlightened and 
liberal government of the offspring of Solon and Perikles. What is 
more, I am perfectly disposed to admit, not only the justice of the 
hopes and dreams of Hellenes, of that Great Idea which their statesmen 
and simple citizens so passionately entertain, but the perfect right of an 
enfranchised nation to go to the assistance of enslaved and suffering 
brethren and to strike a blow for their salvation. The memories of 
the War of Independence, of the heroic achievements of Canaris, 
Botzari, and their fellows, of Missolonghi and Chios, of the 
Philhellenism of our fathers, of Byron and Chateaubriand, of the 
romanticism and of the Orientales, are not so very far from us that we 
can wholly shake them off. Only let us try to look facts in the face 
and not to be taken in by catchwords and phrases and mere humbug. 

Is it or is it not certain that, Crete once occupied by the marines 
of the European navies, the Powers will never give it back to the 
tender mercies of immediate Turkish administration? Is it or is it 
not true that, though the Cretans have a perfect right to what has been 
justly called the irreducible minimum of necessary liberties, it would 
be a monstrous madness to put the peace of the world in peril in 
order to gratify, I do not even say their own aspirations, but the 
pretensions of a neighbouring people, to that luxury, incorporation with 
the kingdom of Greece? Is it or is it not true that Greece at the 
present time does not furnish any perfect guarantee of being able to 
govern as it ought to be governed this Ireland of the Xgean Sea, 
with fierce racial and religious conflicts, and with a Mahometan 
minority exposed to the hate and vengeance of a Christian majority ? 
Is the bankruptcy of Greece a favourable indication of its ability to 
administer the embarrassed finances of Crete ? And, finally, is it not 
a fact that the recent massacres in Crete have been not of but 
by Christians, not by but of Mahometans? Let us purge our minds 
of cant. The Powers have a perfect right to forbid Greece the 
annexation manu militar of Crete. They have a perfect right to 
insist on the recall of Prince George and the flotilla. They have a 
perfect right, in case of obstinate contumacy, to have recourse to 
coercion and to blockade the Pireus. Nothing, in fact, would be 
worse, not only for Europe itself, but for the happy and peaceful 
solution of the Eastern crisis, than for the Powers to be defied and 
fooled by a small State, their ward and their spoiled child. 

Therefore we cannot feel or express any anger against the Courts 
who have initiated a policy of stern and severe reprehension against 
the Hellenic Government. Of course we understand perfectly well the 
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secret motives which have taken off their feet, not only a statesman 
like M. Delyannis, whom his experience of 1886, when he burnt 
his fingers in trying to light a great conflagration, ought, perhaps, 
to have made more prudent, but even a man so wise, so loyally devoted 
to the highest duties of his station as King George. Dynastic 
considerations, the fear of revolution, are all very well ; but it is, after 
all, a little too much to ask the whole of Europe to endanger its most 
sacred interests in order to preserve either Greece or the Greek royal 
family from such perils. 

There is something highly significant in seeing the family 
Courts—I mean the sovereigns most nearly related or allied to the 
Greek dynasty—display the sternest, or rather the harshest, severity 
in their proposals against King George and his policy. Russia and 
Germany have proposed, if Greece proves obdurate, to blockade the 
Pireus. Such a proposal comes best, if it is to come at all, from 
the high and mighty personages who have it rightly at heart to repu- 
diate any solidarity with the freaks of a near relation. However, 
the Powers are not at all obliged to go immediately to such ex- 
tremities. Their policy has two faces, two correlative parts. If it 
forbids Greece to annex Crete, it * promises Crete freedom and 
Home Rule. It is difficult to see why they should not use the 
liberal and generous part of their policy in order to expedite the 
prohibitive and austere part. Everybody must grant it is much 
better to convince than to constrain, and to get the free assent of 
Greece to the European liberation of Crete than to impose by threats 
and measures of coercion a sulky abstention on the kingdom. 

Lord Salisbury, in asking the Cabinets to declare their intentions 
relatively to the formation in Crete of a new Samos or a new Cretan 
Roumelia, before proceeding to threaten or coerce Greece, has 
only put into words what was in the mind of three at least of the 
allied Powers. Europe does not at all wish to humiliate or to 
exasperate Greece. On the contrary, she wants to do all that is 
possible to spare the susceptibilities of Hellenism, without com- 
promising the preservation of peace. Let us hope the Powers will 
soon agree on their basis of action, and that Cireece will not by a 
mad obstinacy frustrate the well-meaning efforts of her well-wishers. 

At the present moment it is impossible not to understand that it 
is the fate, not only of Crete, not only of Greece, not even only of 
the whole East, but of Europe and of the peace of the world, which 
trembles in the balance. A mistake, a false step, a wrong-headed 
leap in the dark would be perfectly sufficient to precipitate on the 
head of our devoted generation the dreadful war mankind fears, tries 
to prevent, and has prepared against for twenty-five years, Every- 
body waits for the coming spring as for the time of the inevitable crisis. 

Once more, according to a celebrated saying, everybody is on tiptoe 
expecting something unexpected. Macedonia is by universal consent 
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the most probable arena of the great fray. The immense danger of 
a Greco-Turkish conflict is not so much on sea, where the fleets of 
Europe are probably able to hinder or to stop hostile meetings, but 
on the Thessalo-Macedonian frontier, where the vanguards of the two 
armies have been long since facing each other, and waiting only for the 
word of command, The Powers would be strangely, below the right use 
of their opportunities if they did not try, in making the freedom of 
Crete a trump in their hand, to get Greece tied not only to inaction 
in the /Egean Sea, but to peace on the Northern frontier. 

Yet I should be very sorry, for my part, to entertain too simple and 
too robust an optimism. The Eastern question is always with us, 
and I do not see—though I devoutly pray for it—how it is to be 
peacefully solved. It seems to me that we are in a most strange and 
parlous state. There was a time when the Eastern problem was 
simply the perpetual threat of a barbarous and conquering race 
against Christendom. A second phasis opened when the Turk, no 
longer too strong, became suddenly too weak, and offered a too 
tempting prey to the rival covetousnesses of his neighbours. Europe 
then exhausted itself in trying, at first to put the Sick Man on his 
feet again, then to prepare for his dissolution and to arrange for his 
succession. 

Perhaps we may recognise a third period when the physicians 
themselves are nearly as badly off as their patient, and dare not have 
recourse to surgical operations because they fear for themselves the 
rebound of those heroic remedies. To-day it seems verily as if the 
morbid fancy of Edgar Poe had anticipated the present state of things 
in the East. In one of the most gruesome of his stories, The Case 
of Mr. Valdemar, the American poet paints a dreadful experience. 
A dying man has been put to sleep by magnetism. He remains for 
whole weeks in this kind of trance between death and life. Sud- 
denly the experimenter is minded to recall him to his normal 
waking condition. ‘For what occurred, it is impossible that any 
human being could have been prepared. As I rapidly made the 
passes among ejaculations of “ Dead! Dead!” absolutely bursting 
from the tongue and not from the lips of the sufferer, his whole 
frame at once, within the space of a single minute, or even less, 
shrunk, crumbled, absolutely rotted away beneath my hands. Upon 
the bed, before the whole company, there lay a nearly liquid mass of 
loathsome—of detestable putrescence.’ 

Di meliora piis! Let us hope we may be good Europeans with- 
out experiencing such dreadful consequences of our own diplomacy ! 


FRANCIS DE PRESSENSE. 





GREATER BRITAIN 
AND THE QUEEN’S LONG REIGN 


Ir the annals of Her Gracious Majesty’s long reign were to be tested 
by the mitigation of human misery and the saving of human life 
that have distinguished it, the most notable events of the period 
would probably be considered the adoption of the use of anwsthetics 
and the practice of antiseptic’surgery. When, as astep further, we in- 
quire what has most conduced tothe happiness of the Queen’s subjects, 
we shall find several rival claims. Much may be urged on behalf of 
the extension of liberty of self-government and of education. Again, 
the railways, the steamers, the telegraph, and the improvement in 
the modes and methods of manufacture may reasonably find ardent 
advocates, But there is still another offspring of the extended reign 
that may undeniably claim to have been the means of bestowing a 
vast amount of human happiness, and that is the extraordinary 
development of the colonies and other possessions of the Empire. 
There are thousands of human beings who have found in the 
colonies happy careers of honourable industry open to them, accom- 
panied in many instances by great distinction, instead of the colour- 
less joyless lives they otherwise seemed destined to lead. Without 
carrying the inquiry further, it is certain that Her Majesty’s pro- 
longed reign would be inadequately celebrated if Greater Britain did 
not take a part in the celebration. 

A happier thought could not have occurred to any mind than 
the invitation which Mr. Chamberlain has extended on Her Majesty’s 
behalf to the Prime Ministers of the self-governing colonies and to 
representatives of other parts of the Empire to become the guests of 
the nation in June next. It will gratify the colonies, India, and the 
other possessions ; it will bring home to the people of the United 
Kingdom a sense of the immense territories throughout the world 
with which they are associated. Without going narrowly into details, 
the following tabular statement will convey a comprehensive impres- 
sion of the enormous progress the Queen’s dominions have made 
within the period of her beneficent sway. 
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Tue YEAR 1840 coNTRASTED WITH 1895 


1840 | , 2808 
| | ] 
Population | Commerce | Revenue || Population| Commerce | Revenue 


Canada, peeing New- | 
foundland e 1,690,000 A A | §,225,000 | 48,660,000 7,307,000 
Australasia . ° ° 200,000 A \ 4,238,000 | 114,837,800 28,571,000 
South Africa ° ° 140,000 ,000, y 2,349,000 39,771,235 6,452,000 
West Indies. . . 900,000* 1,500,000 | 11,896,550 | 1,844,000 
' Other colonies, exclu- 
sive of Malta, Gibral- 


tar, and Hong Kong. 2,170,000 700, 400,000 || 6,000,000 | 63,870,263 4,192,000 | 
| 





5,100,000 | 27,100,000 2,400,C00 19,312,000 | 279,035,848 | 48,366,000 
India (the mean be- | | 
tween 1830 and 1850). | 107,000,000 | 21,950,000 | 22,300,000 || 287,000,000 | 204,909,865 | 95,187, 000 | 


| 


: &: : . | 
Total . . .| 112,100,000 | 49,050,000 | 24,700,000 } 306,312,000 | 483,945,713 | 143,553,000 | 
| i 








* The returns for the West Indies are for 1850. 


Perhaps the most noticeable feature of the table is that it shows. 
that, although the population has largely increased, the yearly con- 
tribution to the revenue has risen from 3s. 10d. per head in 1840 to 
9s. 4d. at the end of 1895. 

If one considers what has béen effected within a past comparatively 
so short in the life of a nation, he must find it difficult to form an 
adequate conception of what the future may have in store for the 
great countries which, together with the United Kingdom, constitute 
the British Empire. During the last few years a growing feeling 
has shown itself in favour of strengthening the union between the 
mother-country and her possessions and between the possessions 
themselves. Important and influential combinations have been 
organised to disseminate this policy, and the opinion has gained 
ground that it is most desirable something should be done. What 
that something is cannot be readily determined, though its object 
is clearly enough an intimate’ federation with regard to defence, to 
commerce, and to other national purposes. At least it must be 
allowed that the unparalleled celebration about to take place would 
be incomplete as a national movement if all parts of the Empire 
were not associated in it. 

The leagues and associations, whilst discussing various means to 
the end, felt themselves without authority to do more than generalise. 
The broad conclusion they arrived at was that it would be desirable 
to bring the representatives of Greater Britain and of the United 
Kingdom into conclave, and some time ago they made recommenda- 
tions to that effect. But Her Majesty’s Government pointed out 
that in the absence of a competent request from the colonies they 
had no right to convene a congress unless they were prepared to 
make definite proposals. They convened a congress ten years ago, 
but they submitted the subjects with which it should deal, and 
federation was not one of them. The colonial governments could 
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not ask for a congress, for they also were not prepared to formulate 
definite proposals. In fact, no one was in a position to officially 
summon a congress, because what was wanted was not the considera- 
tion of a specific plan, but a discussion which would clear the way te 
moulding a plan and its subsequent consideration. 

With great astuteness Mr. Chamberlain sees in the presence of 
the Prime Ministers in England the opportunity of exchanging 
opinions not without some formality, but divested of the responsibility 
of officially promulgating a cut-and-dried scheme. In response to a 
question put by Mr. Hogan in the House of Commons as to whether 
‘advantage will be taken of the presence of the Prime Ministers in 
England to hold an Imperial] Conference with a view to the discussion 
and determination of contemporary questions of colonial concern,’ 
Mr. Chamberlain replied ‘ the matter will be taken into consideration.’ 
It is clear, however, from what the right honourable gentleman said 
in a speech he made at Birmingham on the 30th of January that he 
is well inclined in this direction. We cannot do better than give his 
own words : 


I hope we shall have this opportunity—not merely in London, but in our great 
provincial centres—of welcoming these rulers of States beyond the sea, these men 
who under the Queen are the constitutional heads of the communities which by 
their free choice have selected them to preside over the destinies of these provinces 
of a great Empire. We shall have them; we shall have at the same time a repre- 
sentation of the great Crown colonies with their infinite variety of climate and of 
production ; and in this way we will secure a demonstration that no other country 
can make—a demonstration of power, of influence, and of beneficent work which 
will be a fitting tribute to the best and most revered of English sovereigns. It is 
my belief that great good will result from this gathering, that a meeting between 
those who represent in so marked a degree the interests of the great colonies and 
the members of Her Majesty’s Government will lead to an interchange of ideas 
about matters of common and material interest, about closer commercial union, 
about the representation of the colonies, about common defence, about legislation, 
about other questions of equal importance, which cannot but be productive of the 
most fruitful results. 


The three subjects mentioned by Mr. Chamberlain—namely, closer 
commercial union, common defence, and colonial representation— 
have already been much considered and discussed. The last may be 
regarded as a necessary pendant to the other two, and especially to 
common defence. 

It is often found that the best way to deal with a great movement 
is to tentatively approach it. The colonies and dependencies have 
shown themselves not disinclined to contribute to the defence of the 
Empire, but no plan has yet been suggested of comprehensively dealing 
with the question on a fixed principle. Possibly it may be found 
that it is better to continue for a time to treat it by piecemeal. The 
difficulty lies in the many different conditions prevailing in the 
various parts of the Empire. For example, it would not be possible 
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to ignore the large cost to which India and Canada are put for their 
land forces. Great advantage must in any case arise from discussing 
the question, and possibly some one may be clever enough to devise 
a plan based on a well-defined principle, but elastic enough to do 
justice to the inequalities that have to be taken into account. 

Commercial union has also been greatly discussed and a strong 
feeling prevails in its favour, although a considerable amount of 
antagonism has to be overcome. The Free-traders in Great Britain 
and the Protectionists in the colonies are respectively highly 
sensitive about any proposal which makes towards infringing their 
favourite doctrine. The manufacturers in Great Britain are very sore 
about the high duties imposed in parts of the Empire, and the 
agriculturists bitterly bewail the impoverishment of their industry 
because they cannot command remunerative rates in the home 
markets. 

If it were possible to so overcome existing prejudices as to consider 
on their merits the plans best calculated to serve the Empire (putting 
on one side the doctrinal objections of the Free-trade and Protec- 
tionist schools), there seems every reason to believe that a Zollverein 
would be the most beneficial expedient. The governing feature of it 
would be the free interchange of commodities (with some half a dozen 
excepted articles) throughout all parts of the Empire. Such a 
Zollverein would not be quite on the footing of the German one, which 
deals with a self-contained conterminous country. Instead of the 
duties collected being distributed from a common centre, it would be 
necessary to allow the United Kingdom and the possessions to dispose 
of the duties each collected within its limits. 

Nor would it be desirable that, apart from the free interchange of 
goods within the Empire, the duties imposed on foreign goods should 
be identical. Each party to the Zollverein should have the same 
liberty of imposing duties upon commodities coming from outside of 
the Empire that it now possesses. 

The articles proposed to be excepted from free exchange within 
the British Empire were spirits, beer, tobacco, tea, and opium, whilst 
India was still to be at liberty to impose a duty on salt. Although 
this list does not include several items of the present British tariff, 
the duty collected on those items from other parts of the Empire is 
so small that the loss to the United Kingdom on the basis of this 
plan would be very trifling. But it would be otherwise with the 
possessions. Their loss arising from the cessation of duties on goods 
arising within the Empire (with the exceptions named) would be very 
heavy. 

It is the fashion to speak of the duties levied in the possessions 
on a wide range of items as duties of a Protectionist character. More 
or less they are so, but they serve the object of raising a large 
amount of revenue. An estimate has been made that the colonies and 
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possessions would lose by the plan briefly described above not less 
than eight millions sterling a year. It would take them a long 
while to even partly make up this sum by increasing the duties 
on foreign goods and on the excepted items, and it would be neces- 
sary they should have recourse to taxation different in character 
from the Customs duties. They would unquestionably derive great 
benefit in several ways from the free exchange of goods arising 
within the Empire; but it would take time to develop the advan- 
tages, and meanwhile the diminished revenue would press on them 
severely. The United Kingdom would of course derive immediate 
benefit. The markets of the Empire would be offered to it duty 
free in a manner that would vastly profit the manufactures of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Still it is to be doubted if the United Kingdom would offer to the 
colonies and possessions an annual payment for a short term of years 
in order to enable them to take the gradual steps necessary for 
restoring the revenue. If England were inclined to render such 
temporary assistance, the money could be readily raised by a mode- 
rate duty on foreign imports. 

As far as a judgment can be formed, the Customs Union or agree- 
ment that would be most acceptable to the colonies and possessions 
is one of a system of differential duties. It is urged that this plan 
would bring revenue to the United Kingdom, and at the same time 
largely benefit its manufacturers and producers. On the other hand, 
it is contended that it would raise the price of commodities and 
conflict with the Free-trade policy of the country. 

It is also objected that foreign countries might resent it. There 
does not seem to be much force in the last objection, seeing what 
heavy duties are imposed by other countries on British goods, and 
that in some large countries differential duties or bonuses in favour 
of their colonies are already established. 

But as regards the first objection it must be allowed that the 
tendency of the plan would be to increase prices, though it is doubt- 
ful whether the increase would be sufficient to injure the labouring 
or manufacturing classes compared with the advantages they would 
enjoy. 

It is doubtful, moreover, how long the present condition of affairs 
in England can continue. From a return for fifteen years ending 
3lst of March, 1896, it appears the Customs revenue each year has 
oscillated between under twenty millions to a little over that amount. 
It has not fallen below nineteen millions nor risen to twenty-one 
millions. Since 1891 a small amount not included in the above 
sums has been annually collected for direct distribution to local 
bodies, but it has averaged only about 200,000/. irrespective of the 
contributions from Excise duties. To all intents and purposes the 
Customs revenue may be considered stationary, and it startlingly 
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contrasts with other items of revenue. For instance, the receipts 
during the fifteen years from Property and Income tax have risen 
from ten millions sterling to sixteen millions, and Stamps and Estate 
duties from eleven to nineteen millions. The expenditure out of 
revenue has risen from eighty-four millions in 1882 to ninety-eight 
millions in 1896. Meanwhile the expenditure is still increasing, and 
it is surely a question how long the propertied classes will be recon- 
ciled to a virtually stationary Customs revenue. 

Heed, too, must soon be given to the statements alleging that the 
fiscal system of the country cripples the pursuit of agriculture by 
making consumers much too largely dependent on outside sources 
for their food supply. The food bill of the country for these outside 
supplies amounted during 1896 to no less than one hundred and 
eighty millions sterling. 

Lately—not before it was wanted—great attention has been given 
to placing the country in a position to properly defend itself in case 
of war. Weare fortunate in the present rulers of Europe ; but this 
should not make us forget that one ambitious headstrong sovereign 
might plunge the whole world into war. The placing the Empire in 
a state of defence is an admirable conception ; but is the execution 
complete that overlooks the effects on the United Kingdom of a pro- 
longed war? Food would rise at least fifty per cent. and simul- 
taneously work would be crippled, because manufacturers depend 
largely on foreign countries for raw material. How bitterly then 
might the cry go up against the policy that has rendered the country 
so helpless with respect to self-supply! It is possible that a considera~- 
tion of all the circumstances may lead to the belief that a moderate 
duty on foreign commodities might stimulate agricultural production 
within the three kingdoms and assist the possessions to a position 
in which they would be able to render tothe mother-country much 
more effectual aid than they can at present. 

Mr. Chamberlain referred to colonial representation. It is 
certain that this question will sooner or later assume large dimen- 
sions, but it is to be doubted if the colonies are anxious for it at 
present. The policy of the mother-country towards her colonies has 
wisely been one of not hampering them with restrictions ; it has even 
been held out that, if they wished to separate, no coercion would be 
exercised to retain them. Whether this would prove to be the case 
may be doubted, but at any rate the colonies have been made to feel 
that to all intents and purposes they may work out their own 
destinies, and that reliance is placed on their loyalty to the mother- 
country and to their fellow-subjects throughout the Empire. At 
present they probably do not desire direct representation in a Federal 
Legislature, but as progress is made towards any Federation of a 
substantial character, it will be in accordance with their cardinal 
creed that responsibility necessitates representation. 
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There are probably many subjects concerning which Mr. Cham- 
berlain may confer with the colonial representatives with great 
advantage. We venture to indicate two questions for separate treat- 
ment if the opportunity is afforded. They are both of the same 
nature, and essentially in the direction of consolidating the Empire. 

For the last few years the Federation of the Australian Colonies 
has been very much discussed. Ten years since an Act was passed 
enabling the several Australasian colonies to be represented in a 
federal council endowed with the powers of passing acts applicable to 
all the colonies represented. It was not a federation of the colonies 
concerned, although possibly it may be considered an approach to 
that end. The Act was entirely permissive, and both New South 
Wales and New Zealand declined to make use of it. However, 
about four years ago the late Sir Henry Parkes, the veteran states- 
man of New South Wales, submitted in the most emphatic manner 
proposals for a complete federation of the Australian or Australasian 
colonies. New Zealand after a time declined to be included, but the 
rest of the colonies energetically approved and took up the question. 
It is not to be wondered at that great difficulties presented them- 
selves. There are thousands of people still living who can recollect 
the wild rejoicings in Victoria when that colony was carved out of 
New South Wales, and there was no less manifestation of delight 
when Queensland was separated from the same mother colony. All 
of these colonies have done good work since and there is no 
reason because the dismemberment was wise at the time that it would 
not now be desirable to unite them as separate autonomous provinces, 
endowed with large powers of self-government, but under one federal 
control with regard to purposes common to them all. After many 
varying fortunes the movement has come to the stage of the 
approaching election of a council to prepare a scheme for submission 
to the several colonies for their approval. This council is to 
meet shortly, but Queensland will not be represented in it, and 
Western Australia does not appear to be very cordial concerning the 
project. At a recent meeting of the Premiers in Hobart Town the 
representatives of Queensland and Western Australia expressed them- 
selves with considerable acrimony against the colonies of Victoria 
and New South Wales. 

It is sincerely to be hoped the elected council may be able to 
draw out a practicable scheme satisfactory to the colonies, but it is 
much to be feared they will not attain this result. The federation 
of the colonies of Australia would be of vast ultimate benefit to all 
concerned. It would comprise a whole continent with no frontier 
but the sea. To the Imperial Government the federation would be 
of great value for reasons too obvious to need recountal. The position 
of the British Government in the matter is peculiar. Technically it 
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is most concerned, for it will have to submit to Parliament the mea- 
sures necessary to give the federation effect. 

But in fact the decision of the question rests with the colonies 
themselves. It is scarcely conceivable that they will propose any- 
thing that the Imperial Government cannot accept, and it would be 
signally impolitic for English Ministers to assert a right of interference. 
But it would be widely different to making such a claim if the 
colonies concerned asked Mr. Chamberlain to assist and preside over 
a conference to smooth away any obstacles that presented themselves. 
Local differences, though they may appear to possess little importance, 
are exceedingly difficult of adjustment. More especially is this the 
case when a conference is presided over by a representative interested 
in one of the phases of the difficulty. The Secretary of State for the 
Colonies would be free of any local bias, and would be in a position 
to offer valuable suggestions. 

If we recollect rightly, Lord Carnarvon when he occupied the 
position now held by Mr. Chamberlain materially aided the Federation 
of Canada, by presiding over a conference of delegates from the 
several provinces. When the Dominion was finally established, the 
assistance Lord Carnarvon had rendered was acknowledged with 
hearty gratitude. Another instance may be mentioned: Admiral 
Tryon succeeded in bringing the Australasian colonies separately to 
a favourable feeling towards a united contribution to the cost of 
defence. But a wide difference of opinion existed as to how the 
scheme could be worked. With admirable patience and tact Lord 
Knutsford, then Secretary of State, at several conference meetings 
with the colonial representatives, succeeded in smoothing over all 
difficulties, and a scheme was decided on for submission to the colonies 
separately, which they subsequently approved. 

There is little doubt but that, if Mr. Chamberlain’s aid is enlisted, 
he will be able to materially help in surmounting any obstacles that 
stand in the way of Australian Federation. The uncertainty that 
hangs round this question impedes the definite consideration of more 
intimate relations between the different parts of the Empire both as 
regards federation and common defence. 

The second work of the same character to which we have alluded 
is on a smaller scale, though of great importance. The Federation of 
the British American Colonies is incomplete whilst Newfoundland 
remains outside the combination. Negotiations have for some time 
past proceeded between Canada and Newfoundland, and both parties 
seem to be favourable to a union. But it is understood that some 
difficulty remains to be overcome. This is a task which no one could 
better perform than Mr. Chamberlain. The completed Federation 
of the British North American Colonies would be a splendid conclusion 
to the great work that has already been done. 

Some of the Premiers, it is said, find it difficult to come to 
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England owing to the stress of public business. We hope these 
instances are few, but any Prime Minister who finds the obstacles 
insuperable might be invited to nominate one of his colleagues to 
represent him. 

Although neither the Home Government nor the Governments of 
Greater Britain may have any specific proposals to make respecting 
the Federation of the Empire, their meeting in London will possess 
extraordinary interest. At present their position is that of waiting 
with a benevolent hope that something can be done, but with the 
fear that premature action may be mischievous. There is no objection 
to, but on the contrary a leaning towards, a discussion of the question 
with open minds, but without willingness at present to undertake the 
responsibility of making, accepting, or rejecting specific proposals. 
The opportunity will be presented of paving the way to future action 
of a more definite nature. Ifthe road to such action is opened, we 
take leave to think that, of all the incidents of this memorable year, 
none will be more vividly enduring than the recollection that it was 
the means of leading to the consolidation ofthe Empire. We venture 
to believe that no object can be dearer to the Queen’s heart or more 
acceptable to her subjects. ' 


JuLivus VOGEL. 
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FIGHTING THE FAMINE IN INDIA 


Tuey say of a cold weather traveller in India that his mother in 
England, seeing in the papers how famine prevailed in the land, sent 
him a telegram to this effect, ‘Whenever you find a difficulty in 
obtaining food, don’t hesitate, make at once for the coast.’ The 
picture of a tourist sitting anywhere along some thousands of miles 
of coast, and waving a white umbrella over the breakers to a passing 
ship, will amuse the large and increasing numbers of those who 
know something of the conditions of modern India, and the story 
indicates, no doubt, the maximum of misunderstanding. Yet the 
phases and degrees of misconception are so multitudinous that a 
brief description may not be superfluous of the manner in which 
the Imperial Government of India puts forth its strength to meet its 
most frequent and most deadly foe. The horrors of famine need no 
heightening, and a little light thrown on its dark places may serve 
to dispel the illusion of universal desolation and despair. 

Let us begin at the capital. A resident in Calcutta will learn 
from his servants, if not otherwise, that prices are high. They will 
ask him for an extra rupee. But thus far in Bengal it is only in the 
north-west corner, hundreds of miles away, that distress exists, which 
is officially recognised as famine. And here be it at once understood 
that the State takes cognisance of famine, and that its servants lie 
under the most stringent orders to deal with it, before its actual advent. 
The now, alas! familiar heading, ‘The Government and the Famine,’ 
should properly run, ‘The Government and the Fight with Famine.’ 
‘ The Famine Code’ is ‘ the code for the prevention of starvation ;’ the 
colossal totals of units in receipt of relief are those of our fellow- 
subjects, saved from the pangs of hunger, preserved, it may be, from 
the most lingering and painful of deaths, the most dolorous exit from 
a life of patient industry. In times of plenty the Government pre- 
pares for evil days. After every famine of the last quarter of a century, 
the ablest officers in India of their day have concerted measures of 
defence. In ordinary years the changeful seasons are watched, the 
crops recorded, the ruling prices noted, and from these statistics an 
analysis of each district is prepared with special reference to its security 
from famine. Irrigated tracts are wholly exempt, others enjoy vary- 
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ing degrees of immunity, many, nay most, are only too liable to suffer. 
Thanks to the generally provident character of the Indian poor, they 
can bear a bad season, and can, as a rule, face even two successive 
lean years, but a third. proves too great a strain, and the labouring 
classes and smaller cultivators would succumb, but for the unparalleled 
exertions of the Government, whose avowed policy it is, to quote Lord 
Elgin’s last pronouncement, ‘that the full resources of the Empire 
shall be made available for the saving of life.’ 

Leaving Calcutta, and travelling by rail as far as the junction for 
Benares, a traveller passes through a country where the crops are 
poor, but still exist. Across the yellow flowering indigo, patches of 
delicate white poppy, and fields of wheat and pulse, he sees the 
villages half hidden in bamboo brakes. Along the line here and 
there are little gardens of oleander and hibiscus, and standard sun- 
flowers. The shadow of famine has not fallen on this tract. Beyond 
Benares Junction the country becomes more parched, and even indif- 
ferent crops are the exception. Yet the people do not look distressed. 
And so on to Allahabad, the capital of the two provinces, which for- 
tunately at this crisis are in the equally capable and zealous hands 
of Lord Elgin’s lieutenant, Sir Anthony MacDonnell, Governor of 
the North-western Provinces and of Oudh. 

In the middle of last October Sir John Woodburn, the Home 
member of the Government, publicly stated that if no rain fell in 
time for the sowing of the spring crops, severe distress would probably 
be felt in large tracts in Oudh and the North-western Provinces, that 
prices were already very high, and that if they continued to rise 
measures for the assistance and relief of the poorer classes would 
become necessary, not only in those territories, but in parts of the 
Punjab, Central Provinces, Burma, and Bombay. He also observed 
that in the twenty years which have elapsed since the last great 
visitation the forces of Government available for the struggle with 
famine in the affected localities had increased by upwards of 10,000 
miles of irrigation canals and distributories, and by upwards of 3,700 
miles of railway, that there were good reasons for believing that the 
grain supply, indigenous and imported, would prove sufficient, and that 
the Government was prepared with schemes of railways, of canal 
projects, and of lesser works upon which vast numbers of labourers 
could be employed. Lord Elgin on the same occasion referred to 
the greater capacity of the Government of to-day for dealing with 
famine on a large scale, and in the light of what has since occurred 
it is worthy of note that he stated ‘how cordially he welcomed non- 
official co-operation,’ such as even then was forthcoming in India. 

In October and November the situation looked more and more 
serious, when fortunately at the end of the latter month, and in 
December, timely rain mitigated what promised to be the greatest 
calamity of the century. Still the North-western Provinces had lost 
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half their autumn crops, in a year following one in which 300,000 of 
the population had been on relief, there was distress in parts of the 
Panjab, Rajputana, Central India, Bombay, Bengal, Madras, and 
Burma, while in the Central Provinces the sudden cessation of the 
monsoon in a season following two years of partial but widespread 
failure had made the situation even more serious than elsewhere. 
The famine affects the largest numbers in the North-western Provinces, 
the population of which is nearly equal to that of Austria, Hungary, 
and Belgium combined, and the distress probably is most acute in 
the Central Provinces, comprising an area of upwards of 86,000 
square miles, or just under that of England, Wales, and Scotland, 
with a sparse and scattered population of 125 per square mile, or ten 
and three-quarter millions, a tract without irrigation, and owing to 
its natural and economic conditions less forward in regard to 
communications, and other attributes of civilisation, than richer 
provinces of the Empire. Upwards of 70,000 miles in the Central 
Provinces are affected, and of this area a great deal is hill and forest, 
whose inhabitants mix little with the population of the plains, and the 
scattered nature of whose villages makes it specially difficult to 
ascertain their necessities or to organise relief. 

It will not be possible within the narrow limits of a paper of this 
description to do more than briefly sketch the manner in which the 
Government of India meets famine when its approach is evident, with 
brief descriptions drawn upon the spot of the actual operation of its 
code and rules in that behalf provided. 

First, then, test works are opened on which employment is offered 
to the needy, to which it is found as a fact only the needy resort. 

Programmes of works of varying size and character, maintained 
ready for use in regard to all areas considered insecure, are either 
accepted or modified as occasion requires, staffs are strengthened, 
loans are given to agriculturists, the payment of revenue is suspended, 
circle officers make known to the people the places at which work is 
offered, and feed distressed wanderers or forward them to poorhouse 
or relief work as occasion requires. Lists are prepared by the.village 
officials of persons from age, sex, sickness or occupation entitled to 
gratuitous relief, and they are thenceforward rationed at their homes. 
This provision meets the extremely, almost despairingly, difficult 
case of people who will not stir themselves to save their own lives, 
whose apathy is greater than their need. Its wide application, after 
almost house-to-house visitations, has been a special feature of Sir 
Anthony MacDonnell’s administration of famine, and Mr. Lyall, in 
the Central Provinces, has for some time past been working, under 
greater difficulties owing to geographical and economic conditions, 
upon similar lines. Thus, again to quote Lord Elgin, ‘rules have 
been framed to reach the really necessitous, both the able-bodied 
poor and those unable to share in the ordinary forms of active 
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employment by reason of infirmities of body, sex, or even social 
custom.’ 

Upon relief works, wages are given at special rates worked out by 
the most experienced civil and medical officers in the country. 
Besides the ordinary large works, small works for the agricultural 
population are provided in the immediate vicinity of their own 
villages. This form of relief has been developed by Sir Anthony 
MacDonnell into a joint-stock affair between the landowners and 
Government, with divided financial responsibility and with wholly 
happy results. In the Central Provinces also it is found necessary 
to resort to small works. A task is the maximum amount of work 
allotted to a member of any given class, and no such person is 
permitted to perform more than that task, which is apportioned with 
due reference to his bodily strength, and professional or other 
qualifications. 

Workers are paid regularly, and wages are given for non-working 
days, such as Sundays, and the days of arrival. They are hutted 
when their homes are distant, and receive medical attendance, and 
any shortcoming in their work due to weakness is by rule excused. 
Their children and infirm dependants are fed in kitchens or given 
allowances at the works. Persons unfit for employment, or who cannot 
conveniently be sent to their homes, or whose enlargement is un- 
desirable, are fed and treated in poorhouses. State kitchens supply 
for children the place of parents too afflicted or weakened to fulfil 
their proper functions towards their offspring, reserved forests are 
thrown open for free pasturage, and the duties of the police, medical 
and accounts officers are exactly prescribed. That such acode should 
exist is little, that it is the outcome in each particular detail of hard- 
earned experience is much; that it should work, as it does, with the 
regularity and precision of clockwork, and prove equal to the strain 
of sudden leaps of tens of thousands, is more than all. Each 
individual famine officer requires more of himself during the 
campaigu than Government could expect of mere flesh and blood. 
Some already have dropped at their posts. 

Sometimes, as happens with human affairs, a partial failure must 
be acknowledged, but reviewing the whole circumstances, the measure 
of success achieved in a struggle with relentless cosmic forces is 
nothing less than triumphant. It may be said that the worst is yet 
tocome. For the Government, yes; for the people, emphatically no. 
It is delay in the early stages that leads to excessive and prolonged 
mortality. People do not die, they live and gather strength when 
on the works, or when in receipt of gratuitous relief, provided it is 
given at a sufficiently early date. The problem is to decide when 
extensive operations become necessary, the necessity is to set them 
in motion without the slightest delay when once it has been possible 
to arrive at that decision. 
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Let us see in a few concrete cases how simply an apparently 
elaborate code is worked. 

Allahabad is a famous place of pilgrimage, and beggars abound at 
the junction of the sacred streams of Jumna and Ganges. The 
inmates of the poorhouse here look more like mendicants, whose 
usual protectors have forsaken them, than famine subjects. A few 
cook for themselves and for their fellow inmates, several want to leave 
to obtain a money dole in some village to which they do not, but 
would have it thought, they belong. The new comers of the day on 
which I was present, thirty in number, seemed to be in the ordinary 
condition of destitute paupers, but out of 1,200 inmates about 300 
had an anemic appearance, due no doubt chiefly to insufficient 
nourishment, and such, in or out of the poorhouse hospital, receive 
extra doles. Those who are strong enough are sent out to the relief 
works. Any villager unable to work, and having a house, was sent 
there to receive as village relief the equivalent of ;what he would 
have got on the works had he been able to labour, that is just now 
about 2} rupees a month, wheat now selling at above twice its usual 
price. Most of the inhabitants were the wandering and mendicant 
halt, lame, and blind, such as twenty-five centuries ago excited the 
compassion of Buddha, who not far hence commenced his pilgrimage, 
little dreaming of the stupendous organisation which would arise in 
future days to perform his self-imposed function of mitigating misery, 
and further for delivering the people, so far as may be, from pestilence 
and famine. 

The poorhouse was a great centre of interest. Four or five 
stalwart troopers marched up clad in clean white linen, with whiskers 
brushed up to theirears. A Pathan strolled in carrying in one hand 
a cage containing a partridge, whose companion captive followed at 
heel like a fox-terrier. Then a boy grinning from ear to ear romped 
up as far as the gate on a buffalo calf, riding far aft, as a Cairene 
gamin does his donkey. 

The folks walking about the long straight white streets of 
Allahabad showed no signs of famine, though it is the centre of one 
of the most affected tracts, and within easy distance of the rural 
area in which the pinch was first felt. 

At Bara twenty miles away is another poorhouse. Along the 
road you meet as usual palanquins, horsemen and pedestrians, and the 
coolies who take your traps at the station seem in good condition. 
At six A.M. it is cold, and the people, who are brown not black, are 
warming their hands over fires of straw and sticks. They salaam 
pleasantly—none beg. Bullocks laden with grain for the camp, 
camels stalking under piles of Civil officers’ baggage, men, and 
women carrying children pass along between avenues of mango trees, 
some of which, alas! have prematurely flowered, sure sign of an 
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abnormal season, and the Indian analogue of the flourishing almond 
of Holy Wnit. 

On the way to the poorhouse I visited a village. Most of the 
men had gone to the relief works, the women were grinding corn 
and milking cows, the children eating wheat cakes, playing and 
crying. The houses contained the usual pots, pans, and bedsteads, 
the scanty furniture of an Indian peasant’s home. When questioned, 
the villagers complained of bad times. A small boy patted his 
stomach and said he had nothing to eat, a statement which his 
particular stomach belied. In this year the phrase has a sad signi- 
ficance. In ordinary times, it is, of course, a mere fagon de parler. 
A man who can hardly squeeze through the doorway will say he 
has no rice, if he wants more pay or an appointment for a relation. 
The one man | found at home was old, and looked after the children. 
A very narrow door would have accommodated his gaunt but not 
emaciated figure. He talked freely, and showed me how a dog’s 
skull hung around a cow’s neck cured a wound occasioned by the 
joss of a horn. It was not witchcraft, but the diversion afforded for 
the flies from the wound to the skull. . 

Outside the village two women were digging up grass by the 
roots. The type of traveller which sees an impaled Bulgarian in a 
scarecrow might take this for proof that they were endeavouring to 
stay the wolf with unaccustomed herbs, 


Unguibus et raras vellentes dentibus herbas, 


as the poet said of famine-stricken females long ago. But the grass 
was for a local officer’s pony, and the thing is done in this wise every 
day. There is enough misery without imagination’s aid. 

From this point the people could be seen streaming in crowds 
across the thirsty cracked black cotton soil to the relief works. 

But first let us see the poorhouse. The inmates numbered about 
1,000. They comprised among their numbers some of the poorest 
villagers, who, Hindu-like, home-keeping to the core, will hide in the 
recesses of their homes, running down in condition, till at last they 
cannot properly assimilate the nourishment they receive. A special 
agency is now employed in what is practically a house-to-house 
visitation. The Lieutenant-Governor has insisted that official agency 
shall be responsible that no such cases escape notice. It is a prodi- 
gious undertaking when distress is widespread, but relief may be 
proffered in vain, almost within sight of a village, in so far as some 
of its inhabitants are concerned, unless actual steps are taken to 
almost enforce its acceptance. There are vast numbers, it really 
would appear, in India who would almost prefer to stay at home to 
die, rather than travel a few miles and live. 

There is little reason to doubt that poorhouses, relief works, and 
village doles now account, generally speaking, for practically the 
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bulk of the distressed population. Those inmates of a poorhouse 
who have been for a short time in receipt of relief, and were not too 
far gone on arrival, soon recover condition. 

At Bara there was a medical officer, who prescribed milk diet for 
the delicate, and attended to the sick. A similar system prevails at 
each poorhouse, which is also furnished with a kitchen and a separate 
hospital for contagious diseases. Yet in spite of these provisions they 
are necessarily sad spectacles. 

At the relief works the scene was of a very different character. 
The beds of irrigation tanks are divided like chess boards, some into 
little squares for an individual, others into larger squares for a family 
or a gang, and inside the squares vigorous digging and chattering 
were going forward, while wives carried off the earth, and children 
filled their smaller baskets. Nothing could be more orderly or more 
satisfactory than the management of these works. If the task proves 
too severe, it is reduced; if a man is too weak, he goes to the poor- 
house ; if he is sick, to its hospital. One woman had a string of coins 
around her neck. On inspection they proved to be nickel. ‘ Yes, 
she said, ‘we are poor people, but the Sirkar feeds us.’ The day 
before they had come in crowds up to Mr. Fuller, the chief district 
officer, and cried, ‘ We owe our lives to the Sirkar.’ Now the Sirkar 
is the Government, which some pretend has no bowels of mercy. 

They {understand things better, these simple village folk, than 
many accounted in this world their superiors in intelligence and feel- 
ing. A propos, why have we never seen in the illustrated papers 
photographs of some of the 18,000 men, women, and children, who 
are thus employed at and around Bara, to their own salvation, and to 
the advantage of future generations? Why are particular cases of 
sickness or maceration disingenuously put forward as typical of the 
results of famine administration? Are a few failures, if they be such, 
preferred to thousands of successes? I know myself of a case in 
which a missionary, during the prevalence of distress in one part of 
India, wrote to a paper to say famine existed in his own district, and 
forwarded with his letter photographs of starving victims of the great 
famine of 1877! Three years after his action had misled the British 
public, and embarrassed and distressed the authorities, he owned. 
that there had been no real famine in his district, and pleaded that 
he did not expressly say that the photographs sent with his letter 
illustrated its contents! So different are the positions and respon- 
sibilities of officials and of their critics. 

All the large numbers working on the tanks near the Bara poor- 
house were in good condition, and are improving every day, though 
many had been weak when they first came on relief. The condition 
of the live stock too in this locality was good. Rain does for the 


. pasture at all times what only at appointed seasons it can accomplish 


for the crops. The country around was saved from an aspect of 
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desolation by the frequent orchards of mango trees, thickets of 
acacia, and groves of banyans. 

This is the most afflicted portion of the province, in which up- 
wards of a million are now upon relief. Probably 50 per cent. of the 
population of this subdivision of Allahabad are being for the most 
part supported by Government, and had not matters two months 
ago been taken in hand in time, thousands would probably have 
been reduced to the condition of famine subjects out of the 
numbers who are now cheerfully working in the tanks. 

The south of Allahabad district marches with the Central Provinces, 
the general character of which has already been briefly sketched. 
Apart from other conditions tending to make distress more serious 
and more difficult to treat, these provinces are surrounded by native 
states of the character of Rewa, for instance, whose 12,000 odd square 
miles barely support in good years a population of a million and 
a half. In bad times like these the poor flock over the border for 
relief. Eventually the able-bodied may be sent back to their own 
states, but the weak and emaciated remain to fill the British poor- 
houses and camps, and to further swell a death rate which owing to 
the severe cholera epidemic, a usual feature of a bad year, has already 
risen to locally unprecedented proportions. Thus a Government 
which gives freely of its resources in men and money presents the 
most vulnerable appearance and becomes the focus of criticism. 

The same may be said of every poorhouse. No large town in 
affected tracts now lacks this compassionate provision, in which all 
the greatest misery and destitution is collected, necessarily not very 
far from the railway station, whence every passer-by can inspect it, 
and arguing on false premises readily condemn an administration on 
the evidence its humanity affords. If the misery and destitution of 
London itself were collected within a ring fence, it is doubtful if a 
visitor from the East would think it other than a sad spectacle ; but 
here we have the poor, who are always with us, supplemented by the 
local sufferers from the most widespread failure of crops the country 
has ever known, and by a crowd of wandering beggars, pilgrims, and 
fugitives from native states. 

As a fact it was at Jubbulpore poorhouse that the photographs 
were taken which have been published in the English papers, and 
have been accepted, no doubt, as average specimens of the recipients 
of relief. Roughly speaking, in a district which has 200,000 on the 
relief list there will be about 5,000 in the poorhouses, of whom 75 
per cent. will show no sign of emaciation, while certainly not 10 
per cent. will present an appearance so heart-rending as that of 
the originals of the photographs sent home. For example, on the 
lst of February there were 1,700 paupers in the poorhouse 
at Jubbulpore. Of these 49 were discharged for labour on the 
works, 60 per cent. were of good physique, 175 were sick, 600 were 
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immigrants from neighbouring native states, and among these were 
the most emaciated cases. All were fed twice, and the infirm subjects 
three times, a day. Some of the children, born of paupers, though 
on milk diet, seemed unable to clothe their poor bones with flesh. 
There have been three years of partial failure in the Central Provinces, 
and the infant and ante-natal days of these little ones were passed 
within the shadow of famine, one of whose most terrible attributes is 
that it poisons the springs of life at their very sources and impairs 
the fertility of an unborn generation. The doctor, however, thought 
many, nay most, of these patient uncomplaining little sufferers 
would live. The photographs which have been reproduced in the 
London papers were passed around the hotel table here, and a mixed 
company, including journalists and soldiers among others, was unani- 
mously of opinion that they represented a phase, but not a normal 
phase, even of poorhouses, and included all the worst subjects col- 
lected for the occasion from among the inmates. 

Immediately without the walls which shut in so much pain and 
privation, the streets were filled with bright and busy crowds, in and 
out of which children darted flying kites, through which moved slowly 
laden carts drawn by unicorn teams of bullocks, past camel camps, 
partridge parties, rare mosques, and frequent fanes. 

The members of a partridge party sit around the cages, within 
which, underneath smart blue quilts, their pets are calling. Thus 
they enjoy the sweets of possession, and ponder over the welcome fact 
that a fighting partridge, all glory apart, will fetch a rupee at any 
time. 

It is now time to proceed down the road leading from Jubbulpore 
past the Marble Rocks of the Nerbudda towards the south. For five 
miles more or less some five thousand persons are digging earth from 
the road sides under the avenues, and laying it on the roadway. It 
is a cold morning, and they are all wrapped up, some in well-quilted 
coats, some in too scanty, some in much torn clothes, but on the 
whole they are not by any means in bad condition. Children swathed 
like mummies screamed below, as lustily as the green parrakeets 
above, the avenue trees. Under a small tent a dealer is busy selling 
grain; cattle are drinking at the tank behind. They are fairly well 
furnished. Mercifully the live stock does not suffer here, and in the 
North-west Provinces, as that of the Deccan does in a famine. The 
wage is sufficient. A man, his wife, two working children, and one 
infant, can make 8 rupees a month between them. In ordinary 
years, with grain at half its present prices, such a household could, I 
calculate, though without any margin, just live on 4 rupees, so 8 
rupees at present prices is a livelihood. It has been calculated that 
as much as 16 rupees a month can be made by a large family on 
some works. A good many families here were making more than 8 
rupees. Among them were jungle men who brought in timber for 
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building the kitchens and hospitals attached to the work. It was 
satisfactory to see these aboriginal tribesmen looking so well, but it will 
take a large staff’s unremitting attention to ensure that the inhabi- 
tants of all the small and remote villages are and remain in the same 
condition. Those I visited contained a population pinched by hard 
times, but not emaciated, provided with work by the Government, 
and given gratuitous assistance in cases where people for good and 
sufficient reason could not labour. On the works about 15 per cent. 
were poor tenants of local landlords, men whose rent amounts to 
anything between 2 rupees and 5 rupees. The rest were labourers, 
coolies, and their families. They need to be treated tenderly, and 
to be humoured a good deal. It does not do to dogmatise about 
supply and demand and the principles of political economy. The 
spread of communications, however, has rendered possible even in 
remote tracts a rigid abstention from interference with private trade 
in supplying grain, upon which the Government insists. 

In a neighbouring village inhabited by persons of the labourer 
and poor tenant class, most of the young, middle-aged, and old 
inhabitants showed little signs of privation, but few males or adult 
females were at home of course at noon, the potter was ‘ thumping 
his wet clay,’ and others, who had work to do at their houses, were 
following their usual avocations. 

Riding back we met the holy Mahant or Abbot of the shrine of 
the Marble Rocks, a fair boy of fourteen, the disciple nominated his 
successor by the lately deceased priest. He wore a purple velvet 
eoat, and a white silk cap, both profusely embroidered with gold, and 
took little interest in the people on the relief works. The many 
pilgrims took none, as they strolled along, their pots and pans and 
earthly goods packed in two baskets depending from a yoke around 
their necks. They were bound for distant Rameshveram, by Adam’s 
Bridge, and there they would empty the little brass pots containing 
Ganges water, mindful of the doggerel distich I translate for the 
occasion : 


Who pours upon Rameshur’s shrine 
Of Gunga’s sacred stream, 

Right soon shall have his heart's desire, 
And realise his dream, 


Far more attentive were the monkey folk, who sat on the road- 
side watching all the operations, particularly those of the grain 
sellers. They would willingly, given the chance, relieve a child of 
his ration. The roofs of the houses in this locality are carefully 
covered with thorns to prevent the abstraction of the tiles, which 
these mischievous apes take, and throw about. So Tavernier says, of 
his day, that in the far south on the way to Cape Comorin, the 
monkeys used to fight across the road, on which during a battle it 
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was unsafe to travel. But now the Governments of Madras and 
Travancore preserve the peace, alike amongst men and monkeys. 

Another work also employing 5,000 people was the collection, 
breaking and storing of metal for a different section of the same 
highway. If in my narrative I appear to move rapidly and spas- 
modically from grave to gay, judge if I do not faithfully reflect my 
subject, all sad and serious though it be. Here in the relief work 
kitchen were children d faire pleurer, the offspring of anzmic, 
underfed mothers, and half the population of the relief work left it 
yesterday en masse to go to Nerbudda Fair! The trains, too, a few 
days back were pretty full of country folk going to a famous festival 
at Allahabad, the attendance at which nevertheless was but a fraction 
of the usual figure. Nerbudda Fair was close at hand. On this 
work again nearly 1,000 out of 5,000 came from neighbouring native 
states, and almost all those present were of the labourer class. 
Sickness prevailed, and more and more will prevail till the days of 
trial are over. Cholera and fever will one day sweep through these 
camps and across the country, and the advanced guard of the legions 
of the locusts already threaten the standing crops, as if to prove the 
futility of any human effort to oppose the crushing forces of nature. 

Such are the main phenomena of famine relief in two most affected 
districts of the most stricken provinces of India. Other works and 
villages visited much resemble those I have attempted to describe. 

Elsewhere, mercifully, distress has not waxed so sore in the land. 
In Madras, for example, the area affected is comparatively small. 
There is nothing in that Presidency to strain the resources of His 
Excellency the Governor, whose officers have had only too much 
experience of famine administration. Severe or total failure of crops 
is confined to parts of the Deccan country, and is well in hand. The 
southern portion of Madras was deluged with rain in November and 
December. Rivers brimmed, roads breached, winds blew, and travel- 
ling by land was difficult, and dangerous by sea. In Bombay, 
however, the situation is more serious, the failure more widely spread, 
and the extent of the disaster cannot be wholly gauged until the 
crops now on the ground are harvested. An area of upwards of 
50,000 square miles with a population of over 9,000,000 is affected. 
Distress none the less has not yet reached even the poorest of the 
petty landholders, though the numbers on relief amount to nearly 
300,000 souls, and it is asserted without contradiction that the 
measures taken have averted acute distress, and that even in Bijapore, 
the centre of the famous ‘skull famine,’ not a life has been sacrificed. 
The authorities enforce the famine code, allowing for local conditions 
in a matter not dissimilar from that above described, but special 
measures have been taken for the preservation of agricultural stock 
which finds little sustenance on 

the wide stony wolds of the Deccan. 
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Action in this behalf has also been taken for similar reasons in the 
Madras Deccan. 

The case of Burma presents special features. Any one who just 
passed through the affected districts, as I did, early in December, 
would have thought it hardly possible that anything like severe 
agricultural distress was hanging over the pleasure-loving, well- 
dressed, and good-humoured people of Upper Burma. But the 
Burman, who lives, does not put away much for a rainy day, and a 
second bad season hits him as hard as a third does the Indian. 
Another point of difference is that the former is as migratory as the . 
latter is home-keeping. As Lower Burma, alike to its own profit 
and to that of rice-importing India, had a bumper crop, the Upper 
Burmans went down in crowds to share the spoils, but 30,000 who 
stayed at home are for the most part employed on the construction 
of a much-needed branch, which will connect the railway with the 
Irrawaddy at an important military station. The men collect stone 
ballast, and the women do the lighter earth work, and if Hindus can 
leave a relief work for a fair, it may safely be conjectured that the 
Burmans will make a fair of a relief work. I think no Burman ever 
lost heart, except perhaps the King, who lost the crown of Burma. 

In Bengal upwards of 300,000 are on relief, and the early 
cessation of the September rains gave Sir Alexander Mackenzie and 
his officers cause for grave anxiety. Behar occupies a bad eminence 
in famine history. Its poor and dense population knows, however, 
by experience how the administration mitigates the evils resulting 
from extensive failure of crops, and it came very rapidly on relief. It 
has been proved to demonstration in past famines that the early 
application of the Government code is the best policy, as well as the 
most humane procedure. People fed or helped, before they run 
down, can continue to work till next harvest, and do not come on the 
gratuitous relief list. Their strength is preserved, and their services 
saved to their country. Neither do they abuse an early application 
of the code. It has been proved over and over again that as long as 
they can live without help, they prefer todo so. There is no fear 
of pauperising a self-respecting peasantry. 

In the Punjab upwards of 80,000 are on relief chiefly on large 
central works, which Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick favours. The area of his 
province is greater, and its population is less than half that of the 
North-western Provinces, in which on that account and also because 
of the far more wide distress the provision of smaller works near 
affected villages has been found necessary. 

The Punjab, like the Central Provinces, suffers from an influx of 
the poor from neighbouring native states. These of course are 
responsible for the care of their own distressed people, and in Madras, 
Bombay, and the Deccan, this duty appears to be more effectually 
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performed than in the states of Rajputana and Central India. Recent 
rain has greatly improved the position in the Punjab. 

What are technically known as famine prices, but not famine, and 
agricultural distress of varying degrees of intensity, but not starvation, 
prevail, then, to a greater or lesser extent in seven great provinces of 
the Empire, of which the total area is 805,000 square miles, supporting 
a population of 207 millions. The total area in British India, in 
which the failure of crops has been so extensive that but for the 
intervention of Government there would be great mortality, is about 
164,000 square miles, inhabited by nearly 37 millions; the area of 
partial failure in which great distress and some mortality would occur 
but for the measures of relief afforded, is 121,700 square miles, peopled 
by 444 millions of souls. The whole of India meanwhile is affected 
by high prices, and the numbers on relief actually reached 2,086,000 in 
the first week in February. In spite of temporary diversions at harvest 
times, the numbers and the cost to Government must, until next 
rains fall, necessarily increase, but not happily the sufferings of the 
people, now that they have once accepted the situation, and, as they 
require it, come upon relief. 

In the face of these figures, in view of the necessity for support- 
ing two or perhaps three millions of people for several months, it 
can hardly matter, so much as has been suggested, at what particu- 
lar moment a subsidiary famine relief subscription is opened in 
London. In India of course such funds had been constituted before 
the Viceroy referred to them with approval in his speech of last 
October. There can be little doubt that the money raised outside 
the country can be more satisfactorily applied to those objects to 
which the Government thinks private subscriptions may be legi- 
mately devoted, than would have been possible if it had been 
remitted to India before those objects, as distinct from the obliga- 
tions devolving upon the Government, had been defined. At any rate 
there is no difference of opinion as to the ample scope which exists 
for private charity in providing clothing for the destitute, those little 
luxuries which to the sick and suffering are necessities, for the main- 
tenance of orphans, and for the relief of those whose pride of caste, 
birth, or status, is greater than their need, and is only relinquished 
with their lives. 

With reference, for instance, to the third of these objects, an 
unofficial committee of Indian gentlemen is, in the city whence I 
write, assisting from funds privately subscribed hundreds of families 
which, on account of their social position, are unwilling that their 
distress should be made public. There are also many poor people on 
the works, who need a new coat of cloth, while the Church Mission, 
and other Anglican and Catholic societies, who are already bestirring 
themselves to provide for the fatherless and the orphans, can testify 
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to the need that exists for the further development of their humane 
endeavours. 

Twenty years ago I rode across Mysore in the great famine, 
great as Alexander and Napoleon were great, destroyers of mankind. 
Clouds of locusts obliterated the fields, the roads, the high upstand- 
ing rocks, the tanks and hillocks, all the features of that pleasant 
land. They fell like a blight upon the living, and covered the dead 
like a pall. In Madras and Mysore, then under British administra- 
tion, between three and four millions of lives were lost. 

Of all the changes that have occurred in the intervening period, 
none is more remarkable than the greater capacity of Government 
to-day to deal with a similar crisis. Then there was equal zeal and 
devotion, but little system, incomplete communications, and no organ- 
ised defence. A far more widely spread famine has been met with 
the calmness and resolution which come of years of preparation, and 
are born of a conviction that what man with his finite capacity can 
do to combat the infinite forces of nature is being done. 

Life in India in years of famine, like life anywhere at any time, 
is fulfilled with sharp contrasts, abounds in sudden surprises, is lit- 
tered with lost illusions, and, as long as we preserve the peace, and 
the people marry and have children at the earliest possible opportu- 
nity, without any thought for the morrow, so long these visitations 
must recur. 

Two facts loom large before all others at the present moment. 
The people’s lives are endangered. The Government makes available 
the whole of its sufficient resources to save life. They suffer. Private 
benevolence can and will assist the Government to mitigate their 
sufferings. 


J. D. REEs. 


JUBBULPORE : 
Feb. 5, 1897. 
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ENGLAND'S ADVANCE 
NORTH OF ORANGE RIVER 


I 


I propose to give a short account of the successive steps by which 
England has within the last thirty years acquired territory in South 
Africa to the north of Orange River, and incidentally also of her rela- 
tions with the two South African republics during that period. In 
doing so it will be necessary to follow the thread of the history of 
these two countries respectively from the point at which their inde- 
pendence was recognised by the British Government in formal treaties 
entered into with that Government. 

In the year 1854, Great Britain withdrew from the territory 
north of Orange River, now known as the Orange Free State. This 
step had been in contemplation for several years ; but one occurrence 
in particular was the immediate cause of this withdrawal. General 
Cathcart had, in 1852, visited the Orange River Sovereignty (as the 
country now constituting the Free State was then called), in order to 
restore British prestige amongst the native tribes. It was considered 
absolutely necessary to bring to terms the troublesome Basuto tribe, 
then under the chieftainship of Moshesh. With a well-equipped force 
the British general proceeded towards Basutoland, in order to enforce 
certain demands, including the delivery of a number of cattle, as 
compensation for certain other cattle that had been stolen by the 
Basutos, and to compel the chief and his people to maintain peace 
with his neighbours, and to cease from being ‘a nation of thieves.’ 
The terms demanded by the general not having been complied with 
to his satisfaction, an advance was made into Basutoland; but the 
Basutos offered armed resistance, which at the battle of Berea proved 
sufficiently vigorous to induce the general to retire and to return to 
the Sovereignty without having effected his purpose. When the 
news of the engagement of Berea reached England the British 
Government at once notified their intention of withdrawing from the 
Sovereignty at the earliest possible moment. The expenses connected 
with the maintenance of imperial authority appeared to be so im- 
mense in comparison with the advantages likely to accrue therefrom 
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that there certainly did not seem to be much inducement for Great 
Britain to retain her hold upon the country. 

Through this withdrawal the community inhabiting this territory 
was thrown upon its own resources under the most unpromising cir- 
cumstances. At the side of the infant State was the Basuto nation, 
under the ablest chief in South Africa, with a well-armed military 
force, the number of men at his disposal in case of war being esti- 
mated at more than twelve times the number of Free State burghers 
capable of bearing arms and liable to military service. With other 
surrounding native tribes there were various unsettled questions still 
standing open. Far removed from any seaport, the young State was 
debarred from levying customs duties upon seaborne goods, and thus 
deprived of a source of income that in the neighbouring colonies has 
always been the mainstay of revenue. No wonder, then, that under 
these circumstances a considerable number of the inhabitants strenu- 
ously objected to the withdrawal of British authority. A deputation 
was sent to England to plead their cause; it met with the reception 
usually accorded to such deputations, and returned without having 
effected its purpose. 

On the 23rd of February 1854, a convention was agreed upon 
between Her Majesty’s Special Commissioner, Sir George Russel 
Clerk, and the representatives of the inhabitants of the territory. By 
this instrument the latter were acknowledged as being to all intents 
and purposes a free and independent people, and their government 
was to be considered and treated thenceforth as a free and indepen- 
dent government. Subsequently a Royal Proclamation was issued 
ty which the Queen of England abandoned and renounced for herself, 
her heirs and successors, all dominion over the Orange River territory 
and the inhabitants thereof. 

The following clauses of the Convention are of importance to the 
proper understanding of subsequent events : 


2. The British Government has no alliance whatever with any chiefs or tribes 
to the north of the Orange River, with the exception of the Griqua chief Adam 
Kok, and the British Government has no wish or intention to enter hereafter into 
any treaties which may be prejudicial to the interests of the Orange River Govern- 
ment. 

8. The Orange River Government shall have freedom to purchase their supplies 
of ammunition in any British colony or possession in South Africa, subject to the 
laws provided for the regulation of the sale and transit of ammunition in such 
colonies or possessions ; and Her Majesty’s Special Commissioner will recommend 
to the Colonial Government that privileges of a liberal character, in connection 
with import duties generally, be granted to the Orange River Government, as 
measures in regard to which it is entitled to be treated with every indulgence, in 
consideration of its peculiar position and distance from seaports, 


Thus, then, was the infant State ushered into the world with fine 
promise and pretty phrase, to the contentment, no doubt, of those 
who were satisfied with the withdrawal of British authority, and the 
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pacification of those who were not. Trustful souls, if they really 
believed in the efficacy of conventions! It was not many years after 
the independence of the country had been recognised that its struggle 
for existence began. War with the Basutos became inevitable after 
every attempt at conciliation had failed. The incessant inroads of 
the Basutos into the territory of the Free State, which at no time 
previous had ever been theirs, accompanied with rapine and brutal 
murders all along the border, forced the youthful State to rise in 
self-defence and to determine to settle the question of its own exist- 
ence once forall. With no light heart did it enter upon the struggle. 
Almost hopeless it seemed to many; so little chance did there 
appear to be of the State coming out of it victorious. It is needless 
to go into the details of the war that ensued. Suffice it to say that 
not even the most bitter detractor of the republics would at the 
present day venture to deny that this was a war into which the people 
of this State were forced, which they did their best to avoid, and (not- 
withstanding what the atrocity-mongers of that day may have said 
and written) which they carried on with as much humanity as is 
consistent with an actual state of war. 

In the year 1862, during a cessation of hostilities, Sir Philip 
Wodehouse arrived at the Cape as Her British Majesty’s High Com- 
missioner. Mr. (now Sir) Richard Southey was Colonial Secretary 
under Sir Philip, as he continued to be under Lieutenant-Governor 
Hay and Sir Henry Barkly, to whom reference will again be made 
hereafter. He was a man at that time of whom Mr. Froude thus 
wrote :-— 


His desire was and is to see South Africa British up to the Zambesi; the 
natives everywhere taken under the British flag, and the whole country governed 
by the Crown, When the Diamond-fields were annexed as a Crown colony he 
accepted the governorship with the hope that north of the Orange River he might 
carry out his policy, check the encroachments of the Transvaal [sic], and extend 
the Empire internally. It has been the one mistake of his life. Being without » 
force of any kind, he could only control the republics by the help of the native 
chiefs. 


In fact, he was ‘the Imperial Englishman ’ of that day. 

Within a few weeks after his arrival at the Cape as High Com- 
missioner, Sir Philip Wodehouse gave a very decided indication of 
the policy it was intended to pursue. He wrote to Moshesh that a 
commission was about to proceed to Basutoland in order to ascertain 
that chief’s views and wishes with regard to his own and his people’s 
relationship to the Cape Colony, it having been understood that 
Moshesh had expressed a desire that he and his people might become 
British subjects. The commission, consisting of two gentlemen not 
noted for their favourable sentiments towards the Free State, pro- 
ceeded to interview Moshesh in due course ; but from theirsubsequent 
report it appeared that Moshesh had no desire to come under the British 
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flag. The idea of making British subjects of the Basutos was, how- 
ever, never long absent from the High Commissioner’s mind. True 
enough, there was a Convention of which such annexation would be a 
violation ; but that fact would, of course, offer no practical difficulty 
to the man with the legions at his back; as Sir Philip expressed it 
in a communication to one of his agents: ‘Of course, if the Home 
Government would but move on, we need not treat the past arrange- 
ments with the Free State with much ceremony.’ There was, however, 
a certain fertility of resource in the case of Sir Philip Wodehouse in 
discovering reasons for ignoring the Convention of 1854. About 
the same time that he communicated with Moshesh he wrote ‘a 
very unfriendly letter’ to the President of the Free State, in which he 
remarked that ‘if war should be the result of the inroads of your 
people on the inhabitants of the neighbouring territories, you can 
have no just ground of complaint if the British authorities in 
this colony feel bound, however reluctantly, to set aside existing 
treaties.’ When in 1867 the Free State was fast overcoming 
its difficulties, and had every prospect of bringing the Basutos to 
terms, while some of the Basuto tribes had actually been accepted 
as Free State subjects, and ground had been allotted to them 
for occupation, he expressed his opinion in another letter that 
‘these large acquisitions of territory and population tended to pro- 
duce such important changes in the political position of ‘the several 
Powers in this part of Africa as would fully warrant a claim on the 
part of the British Government, should necessity arise, of a right 
to reconsider the bearings of the Convention with the Orange Free 
State of the 23rd of February 1854.’ This was a few months 
before he wrote to his agent already mentioned, ‘I dare say there is 
a good deal of truth in the report that the Basutos are falling to 
pieces. At the same time I very much wish them to hold together 
sufficiently and long enough to give me a tolerable pretext for 
negotiating with them, if the Secretary of State gives me leave.” 
Again, later, after the British Government had notified their willing- 
ness to accept the Basutos as British subjects, whilst the Free State 
had determined not to cease operations until the murderers of certain 
two residents in the State, named Bush and Krynaauw, had been 
given up, and the republican territory was entirely evacuated, he 
wrote : ‘I cannot regard this policy as anything less than an indica- 
tion of an unfriendly spirit towards the British Government, quite 
sufficient to absolve me from the observance of the terms of the 
Convention of 1854.’ This was about the same time that he also 
penned these words: ‘It is desirable that they ’ (the Basutos) ‘ should 
make every exertion to embarrass the movements of the Boers ; and 
above all, let them take care to reoccupy the ground, as soon as the 
commanders move off.’ Without any guarantee that the Basutos 
would cease their depredations, in fact with an absolute certainty 
Vor, XLI—No., 24] DD 
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that they would not, it was required of the Free State that it should 
cease operations of war. ‘The arms of the Republic were, under 
God’s blessing, everywhere victorious,’ wrote in reply President 
Brand, the noble and the good, and he relied upon the Convention. 
The High Commissioner’s answer was to stop the supply of ammuni- 
tion to the Free State, notwithstanding the Convention. This step 
had already before been threatened. Affecting to treat (as probably 
he had a right to do if so minded) the Basutos as a civilised 
belligerent nation, the High Commissioner had in 1865 issued a 
proclamation of neutrality, forbidding British subjects to take part 
in the struggle, although many of them had their nearest relations 
engaged therein. When thereafter the President issued a com- 
mission for raising volunteers within the Free State (a course 
similar to that which was subsequently more than once adopted 
by the British Government), the High Commissioner thought 
fit to profess to regard this as an attempt to incite British sub- 
jects to act in defiance of this proclamation, and (because captured 
booty had been promised to the volunteers) as an encouragement to 
them to enter upon a career of ‘ unprincipled marauding and plunder, 
and he observed that ‘the Free State Government must not be 
surprised if we should find ourselves compelled to consider very 
anxiously how far it may be consistent with strict neutrality, that 
this colony should continue under the terms of the treaty with the 
Free State to permit an unlimited supply of arms and ammunition.’ 
Neutrality did not prevent Sir Philip Wodehouse from sending 
Moshesh a present of gunpowder, but the highest principles of 
morality inspired him with the desire to break the clauses in the 
Convention which had been purposely insisted upon by the repre- 
sentatives of the people to meet a contingency which had now 
actually arisen. 

However, the inevitable act in the drama had to come. The 
Basutos being eventually vanquished, after enormous sacrifices on 
the part of the people of the Free State, and when peace for South 
Africa in this quarter seemed about to be secured for ever, in the 
hour of victory on the part of the white man, the Basutos were 
declared British subjects, except a small portion of the tribe who 
came under the Free State, of whom it may be remarked in passing 
that they have ever since been living in perfect peace and content- 
ment as subjects of this State. 

A deputation proceeded to England to represent the views of the 
Free State on the subject of these proceedings to the British 
Government, and if possible to get some impartial person sent out 
from England to investigate and report upon the matter. The 
deputation was referred to the High Commissioner. ‘The Free State,’ 
remarks the historian of South Africa (Dr. Theal), ‘then realised 
how utterly it was at Sir Philip’s mercy. Its supply of ammunition 
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was cut off ; while traders were supplying ammunition and shot to 
the Basutos with hardly any attempt at concealment. Raids were 
frequently made into the Free State from beyond the Thaba Bosigo 
line, and the burgher commandos could not cross the line without 
defying the British authorities.’ Many months passed before matters 
actually settled down. The Free State, for the sake of peace, 
submitted. 

The action of Sir Philip was, superficially viewed at least, a 
masterstroke of policy ; not one that any honest man would have a 
right to be proud of, but still a masterstroke, such as the stronger 
can always inflict upon the weaker. Some of the results which 
accrued may be summarised thus : 

1. The Free State being without a seaboard, it had become a 
favourite dream of President Brand’s, when the conquest of the 
Basutos was no longer doubtful, that after his State had obtained the 
necessary status in Basutoland, it should acquire by amicable 
arrangement a passage to St. John’s River, and thus secure its own 
harbour. In spite of Sir George Russel Clerk’s fair promises, the 
Cape Colony had steadily refused to part with any of its customs 
revenue ; a refusal which, it may be here remarked, was persisted in 
until the exigencies of trade in 1889 brought about the Customs 
Union. The realisation of the President’s dream would have released 
the Free State from the clutches of the Cape Colony. But no one 
in South Africa of course has a right to dream any but Imperial 
dreams. The annexation of Basutoland was a rude awakening. 

2. The superficial area of the Free State being of comparatively 
small extent, and comprising mostly pastoral country, probably 
incapable on that account of ever bearing a large population, whilst 
Basutoland is mostly agricultural country, the increase of the 
population, and thus of the power of the State, was apparently 
effectually checked. 

3. That which it would probably have cost the British Govern- 
ment millions of money to accomplish, the Free State with its 
slender resources had succeeded in doing when it vanquished the 
Basutos, and the British Government reaped almost the whole 
reward. 

4. The Free State through this annexation was now hemmed in 
on two sides, the south and the east, by British territory, with the 
Transvaal to the North. How the policy of hemming in was 
subsequently continued will hereafter be seen. 

5. An effectual thorn in the side of the Free State would be kept 
in existence. The policy subsequently favoured by Sir Richard 
Southey of allowing the native tribes to acquire arms at the Diamond- 
fields, thus establishing a standing menace to the peace of the 
republics, was taken full advantage of by the Basutos, as it was by the 
native tribes living in and on the borders of the Transvaal. The 
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people of the republics, it may here be remarked, have, in spite of 
such a policy being directed against themselves, and of natives having 
been employed (as at the battle of Boomplaats) against themselves in 
actual warfare, firmly and loyally adhered to their policy of not 
employing their native allies, nor putting any natives in possession 
of arms as against men of white races; and nothing perhaps has 
created more bitter resentment than the pursuance of a different 
policy against themselves. 

6. A precedent was established, causing native tribes to believe 
that England in the pursuance of a policy of repression of the re- 
publics would only be too glad in all cases to espouse their cause, and 
lend them its support in any unfounded and extravagant claims to 
the detriment of the republics, which they might choose to institute. 
There were never wanting thereafter unscrupulous, self-seeking or 
Imperial-minded men to instigate them to make such claims. 

7. The efficacy of deliberate and malignant falsehood, of the 
invention of stories of republican aggressions and atrocities, as instru- 
ments for moving the British public to accord its sympathy and 
support to acts of repression, oppression, and if need be suppression, 
against the republics, was successfully established. The artificial 
excitement that was brought about by the Aborigines’ Protection 
Society and others, to whom the existence of the republics was an 
offence, the torrent of calumny and abuse that was poured upon the 
Free State and its people, when it was feared that England might 
hesitate to confirm the work of Sir Philip Wodehouse after it had 
become fully cognisant of all the features of his course of action, are 
matters of history ; it is impossible, and perhaps needless, to refer to 
these matters here at greater length. 

8. Perhaps the most important point gained by those who were 
aiming at the extension of the British Empire at the cost of the 
republics was the precedent which was established of disregarding 
formal treaties entered into with the republics. The annexation of 
Basutoland was the first step taken by England in acquiring territory 
to the North of Orange River. And every inch of ground subsequently 
acquired by her in that region was acquired in violation of solemn 
engagements, and was a seizure of territory to which she had no 
right. 

Looking at the matter from a broad South African point of view, 
the question may well arise, What on the whole has been gained by 
South Africa through the annexation of Basutoland? One of Sir 
Philip Wodehouse’s correspondents, who in his correspondence with 
the High Commissioner could not refrain from disclaiming all sym- 
pathy with the Free State in its struggle against the Basutos, wrote 
on one occasion to him concerning that native tribe: ‘With the 
possession of good guns will come, of course, expertness of practice; 
and some day a fearful reckoning of it.’ In 1891, after Basutoland 
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had been annexed to the Cape Colony, the Disarmament Act was 
passed ; the Basutos rose in rebellion when the attempt was made to 
enforce the Act (which, after those people had once been allowed to 
acquire arms, they naturally considered a harsh and unjust measure) ; 
millions of money were spent in the vain attempt, with the only 
result that Basutoland was again placed under direct Imperial con- 
trol. The white man’s prestige, which had suffered so severely at the 
Berea, was re-established by the Free State ; the Cape Colony did not 
succeed in confirming it. Whether law and order are at the present 
day maintained in Basutoland in a fashion that is calculated to 
enhance the respect. of the natives for the white man is a matter that is 
perhaps not beyond debate. At the time when the war with the Free 
State began, Moshesh was in constant communication with chiefs in 
Zululand and other native territories, and a coalition movement 
seemed not improbable; the Free State war put a stop to that. 
How Basutoland is still going to affect the future peace of South 
Africa, who can say? A considerable number of English as well as 
of Dutch-speaking farmers are now settled in the agricultural district 
bordering on Basutoland: it is to be hoped they may be allowed 
always to live there in peace. The armed Basuto nation is, at any 
rate, a standing menace to peace ; and who shall restrain a barbarian 
race when bent upon war ? 


II 


The next of the steps taken by England in the acquisition of terri- 
tory to the north of Orange River must now be related. 

Within the territory of the Orange Free State diamond-mines 
were discovered some time before 1870; territory that had been 
handed over to the representatives of the people by Her British 
Majesty’s Special Commissioner, under the terms of the Convention, 
as a free and independent country. Thereupon a claim to the portion 
of the territory on which diamonds had been found,' and to the 
‘Campbell Grounds,’ which the Free State had acquired by purchase, 
was trumped up by certain intriguers on behalf of a chief named 
Waterboer. The miserable history of that bad business need not be 
narrated in all its particulars. It may be read in detail, written by 
Englishmen, who pleaded in vain for justice and good faith. False- 
hood, fraud, and force, the barefaced shifting on paper of well-known 
natural landmarks when necessary, all were ingredients in the occur- 
rences of those days. Basing her rights on a cession from Waterboer, 
England seized the Free State Diamond-fields. Doubly were treaty 
engagements with the Free State violated, for territory was seized in 
the free and independent possession of which the people of the 


! It comprised some 150 farms, a large number of which were held under British 
titles, issued during the time of the Sovereignty. The extent of a farm in those parts 
was as a rule from 6,000 acres or more. 
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country had been guaranteed ; and a cession was obtained by treaty 
from a native chief to the north of Orange River—of ground, too, to 
which he never had the remotest claim, and as to which it is not pos- 
sible to believe that there could ever have been the smallest doubt, 
on the part of any, that it belonged to the Free State. When it 
became necessary later for the English Courts established in Griqua- 
land West (as the territory seized by the British Government was 
now called) formally to decide the point, they held that Waterboer 
never had any semblance of right whatsoever to the ground. Not 
only was the Free State despoiled of its territory, but the insulting 
and unwarrantable language persistently used by Her British Majesty’s 
High Commissioner, Sir Henry Barkly, and the subsequent bullying 
of that unfortunate country, lent every appearance to the view that 
there existed an intention, with some ulterior object, to drive the 
government and people of the Free State to desperation. When, for 
instance, the authorities of the State had occasion to seize certain 
ammunition which was being conveyed by private parties across its 
territory in contravention of the ammunition laws of the country, 
Sir Henry Barkly chose to consider this very right and proper action 
as an insult to the British flag; reparation was demanded to the 
amount of 600/.; an ultimatum was sent; and, of course, the Free 
State, for the sake of peace, had to submit. ‘An exhibition,’ this 
was called at the time by an English South African newspaper, ‘of 
the mighty power of England.’ 

Mr. Froude, in writing of this annexation, calls it ‘ perhaps the 
most discreditable incident in British colonial history.’ Further he 
remarks :— 


We have heaped charges of foul dealing on the unhappy Free State [gu. 
Republican] Governments. We have sent menacing intimations to both of them, 
as if we were deliberately making or finding excuses to suppress them. It has 
become painfully clear to me that the English Government has been misled by 8 
set of border land-jobbers into doing an unjust thing, and it is now equally difficult 
to persist and to draw back. The English Government, in taking up Waterboer’s 
cause, have distinctly broken a treaty which they had renewed but one year 
before in a very solemn manner; and the Colonial Office, it is painfully evident to 
me, have been duped by a most ingenious conspiracy. 


The Colonial Office, however, was fully aware of the continued 
protests of the Free State, and of the grounds upon which those pro- 
tests were made. It resisted the submission of the matter in dispute 
to the arbitration of an impartial person. It had every opportunity 
for withdrawing from a position which was really quite untenable. 
Sir Henry Barkly had been authorised to ‘ proclaim and annex’ the 
Diamond-fields to the Cape Colony, by and with the consent of the 
Cape Parliament, after the passing of a formal Act for that purpose, 
and he was, in the first instance, only commissioned to annex such 
territory as ‘really belonged’ to Waterboer. The Cape Parliament 
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refused its assent to any such scheme; and there existed, therefore, 
every opportunity after investigation of the matter for a disavowal of 
the ‘ filibustering and unwarrantable seizure of this territory.’ 

In 1876 President Brand went personally to England in order to 
attempt to obtain redress. Needless to say that, as regards such 
proper redress as the Free State was entitled to, his mission was 
fruitless. The British Government, without having the candour to 
admit the invalidity of the British title, or the validity of the Free 
State title, offered to pay the sum of 90,000/., and, under certain 
contingencies, another 10,000/., ‘ not as recompense for any admitted 
wrong, but in consideration of the injury which the president and 
the people of the State represented that they had sustained.’ Thesum 
of 600/., which the Free State had been forced to pay, and of which 
it claimed restitution, formed part of this amount. The president 
felt himself obliged to accept this ridiculous offer. The legislature 
of the State, knowing full well that they would never succeed in get- 
ting justice done by the restoration of the territory, instead of retiring 
therefrom under protest, weakly ratified this arrangement, taking for 
granted its constitutional power of consenting to the disseverment of 
a portion of Free State territory and the consequent disfranchisement 
of the burghers who inhabited the dissevered portion. The violation 
of a solemn treaty was condoned for a pecuniary consideration and 
for the sake of peace. The policy of ‘extending the Empire inter- 
nally’ had triumphed over right and justice. It will be seen that 
it was destined later still further totriumph. No obstacle any longer 
remaining to the incorporation of the Diamond-fields with the Cape 
Colony, the legislature of that colony at a subsequent date passed an 
Act to effect such incorporation. The Free State was now hemmed 
in on the west also by British territory. And, above all, a great 
object had been attained ; a convenient starting-point had been gained 
from which the sway of England, always of course from considerations 
of the highest morality and virtue, could be extended northwards. 

A curious Nemesis seems to follow every act of forcible annexation 
undertaken by the British Government in South Africa. In Basuto- 
land there was the rebellion consequent upon the Disarmament Act. 
In Griqualand West the people, some time after the annexation, broke 
into open revolt against the mismanagement of the administration. 
Sir Richard Southey’s government pleased them less than that which 
he had evidently so ardently longed to see suppressed. In addresses 
delivered to Sir Henry Barkly, when the administration was taken 
over, the memorialists had expressed their wish that the Free State 
officials should be retained, and they had desired respectfully to draw 
his Excellency’s attention to ‘ the satisfactory and efficient manner in 
which the Free State Government had maintained law and order 
among the large number of people now present at the Diamond-fields.’ 
As to Waterboer, he lived to see what it meant to be ‘ protected.’ 
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Various have been the excuses made by different writers for this 
seizure of Free State territory. ‘The Free State had violated every 
principle of justice in its dealings with its neighbours (the Basutos), 
and its conduct had forced on Lord Kimberley the duty of protecting 
ik: the feeble tribes which have suffered from their cruel aggressions,’ 
Be said Mr. Fowler, the leader of the atrocity-mongers during and after 
% the Basuto war, knowing probably full well what sort of ludicrous 
nonsense will go down best with the British public. The danger of 
an Uitlander question arising justified the annexation, says a recent 
writer named Worsfold, unmindful of the fact that in those days 
every white man who had lived a comparatively short time in the 
country and who possessed a small amount of fixed or other property 
enjoyed the same privileges in every respect as the old-established 
burghers. 

In 1875, thus before the Diamond-fields incident had been finally 
closed, Mr. Froude was sent out to South Africa by Lord Carnarvon, 
to further a scheme for the confederation of the South African States 
and Colonies. The scheme was foredoomed to failure. In the 
Transvaal indeed (which was then being sorely tried in different ways) 
the condition of affairs seemed not unpropitious for the success of 
the scheme, if judiciously handled. Confining ourselves, however, 
for the present to the Free State—with the feeling of resentment 
against the British Government still running so high, the scheme was 
simply out of the question. It is difficult to say what might have 
happened had the policy of Great Britain been different from what 
it actually had been. When the Basuto war began, only some eight 
years had elapsed since the abandonment, and the Free State was in 
great distress. A policy of sympathy on the side of right and of 
helpfulness in the cause of the white man against the aggression of 
the black, might have exerted an irresistible influence upon the people 
of the country in their hour of need. But the opportunity of 
oe exercising a wise policy not merely of abstention from repression and 

coercion, but of active assistance, was missed. The Imperial English- 
man of the day had set himself to the task of bringing about the 
unification of South Africa by the undoing of the republics, and he 
failed as he deserved to fail, and as he always will fail, we may venture 
to hope. 
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By the Sand River Convention between Great Britain and the 
emigrants from Cape Colony and others who had settled to the North 
of Vaal River, the independence of the South African Republic was 
formally acknowledged about two years before the date of the Con- 
vention by which the independence of the Orange Free State was 
recognised. A few only of its provisions need be cited : 
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1. . . . No encroachments shall be made by the said [British] Government on 
the territory to the North of Vaal River. 

3. Her Majesty's Assistant Commissioners hereby disclaim all alliances what- 
soever and with whomsoever of the coloured natives to the North of Vaal River. 

6. . . . All trade in ammunition with the native tribes is prohibited both by 
the British Government and the emigrant farmers on both sides of Vaal River. 


The boundaries of the South African Republic other than Vaal 
River were not defined in the Convention. Moselikatzi, who had 
attacked the emigrant farmers, had been subdued by them, and the 
territory formerly subject to him had been acquired by conquest, and 
was claimed at a later date in a proclamation issued by President 
Pretorius. Nosuch definition at the time of the Convention appeared 
to be necessary. It was, indeed, informally intimated to the repre- 
sentatives of the South African Republic, in accordance with the 
British policy of the time, that should they choose to take it, they 
could have all the country North of Vaal and Orange Rivers, not 
included in the then existing Sovereignty, right down to the sea. 
‘Our Commissioners left the Transvaal lord of the interior, without 
any boundary, except to the South,’ says one of the most virulent 
detractors of the South African Republic;* and from the very 
moment of the recognition of its independence the Government of 
that country exercised the right of refusing transit to missionaries 
and other persons who were suspected of supplying the natives with 
ammunition and arms. So much, at any rate, is incontrovertible, 
that a large portion of the present British Bechuanaland and of Rho- 
desia was within the borders of Transvaal territory, and for many 
years the title of the Transvaal remained undisputed. 

In the year 1868, however, encouraged by the action of the 
British Government with reference to the annexation of Basutoland, 
and instigated thereto by various white men claiming to be British 
subjects, certain native chiefs (some of whom were undoubtedly 
living under the Government of the Transvaal, and the position of 
others of whom may, for the sake of avoiding controversial matter, 
be left. undefined) approached the representative in South Africa of 
the British Government, with a view to securing the recognition of 
themselves as independent chiefs, with a good slice of territory each 
to rule over, under British protection. On the 29th of March from 
far-away Shoshong (where Mr. John Mackenzie was at that time 
stationed as missionary) a letter was written by or on behalf of the 
Chief Matcheng to Sir Philip Wodehouse, in which certain proposals 
were made to the latter, and the discovery of gold in Mashonaland a 
few years previously was temptingly dangled before his eyes. The 
High Commissioner, who had expressed the opinion that past engage- 
ments with the Free State ‘need not be treated with much ceremony,’ 
was not likely to be restrained from taking action by any feeling of 

2 Mr, John Mackenzie, Austral Africa, p. 436. 
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respect for the solemn engagements into which the Government he 
represented had entered. Sir Philip Wodehouse in reply, on the 
2nd of June following, expressed his readiness to allay Matcheng’s 
anxiety as to his position and prospects; a readiness dependent upon 
the extent of his gold fields and ‘ the proportion of gold found in the 
ore ;’ a subject concerning which Sir Philip possibly had an idea 
that ignorant native chiefs were particularly well informed. Possibly 
also, however, he knew that he was dealing with ‘a power behind the 
throne.’ So also in August 1868, Montsioa, a chief subject to the 
Transvaal and allowed on sufferance to reside within the boundaries 
and, of course, under the protection of that country,? made preten- 
sions to being an independent and paramount chief of one of the 
Bechuana tribes, and through his missionary applied for British pro- 
tection. The representations then and subsequently made on behalf of 
this chief were sadly lacking in the one ingredient of truth. Those 
who are acquainted with the coloured races of South Africa know how 
absolutely disregardful they are of accuracy of statement when they 
believe that by falsehood they can attain any object they may have 
in view ; and it does seem as if the political missionary, such as 
Montsioa’s, instead of attempting to correct this vicious habit of the 
natives, very readily falls into it himself, and becomes an adept in 
the art of intrigue. Tales of aggression and spoliation at the hands 
of the Government of the South African Republic were invented and 
carried to ears only too eager to give credence to them ; for the con- 
templated seizure and annexation of the Diamond-fields would give a 
grand opening for a further advance northwards. In September 1870 
we find the High Commissioner writing to the President of the South 
African Republic in very strong terms concerning ‘the necessity of 
abstaining from encroachment without lawful and sufficient cause 
upon the possessions of friendly tribes in friendly alliance with Her 
Majesty’s Government.’ This friendly alliance between the British 
Government and tribes who had always been under the jurisdiction of 
the Government of the South African Republic, and in fact owed their 
continued existence to the protection which had been afforded them 
by that Government, was obviously a pure myth; if any such alliance 
with them or any other native chiefs North of Vaal River had ever 
been secretly entered into, it would clearly have been a breach not 
only of the Convention, but, so far as it related to chiefs living under 
the Government of the South African Republic, a breach of inter- 
national right. 

With the various and conflicting claims which, under these 
circumstances and consequent upon the action of the British Govern- 
ment in regard to the ‘annexation of the Diamond-fields, were now 

* This fact is beyond the range of controversy in spite of Mr. John Mackenzie’s 


attempts to bolster up Montsioa’s pretensions in his work entitled Austral Africa. 
See the preface to Dr. Theale’s History of the Boers. 
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raised on behalf of the native chiefs and their tribes under the 
Government of the Transvaal, the question of boundaries became a 
very complicated matter. The South African Republic, for the sake 
of peace, and having the comparatively powerful Government of 
Great Britain to deal with, assented to arbitration as a means to 
having its own as well as other claims settled. The arbitrator 
appointed was a British official, Governor Keate then administering 
the Government of Natal. Relying upon the apparently indefeasible 
nature of its claims, the Government of the Transvaal seems to have 
taken no special trouble to present its case in the proper light.‘ The 
Keate award which followed was disastrous to the Transvaal. 

Without impugning Governor Keate’s impartiality, it is now 
generally admitted that his award was utterly wrong, and its injustice 
has impliedly been admitted by the British Government. A large 
extent of territory even, forming portions of districts of the State 
which for a long time past had been in the occupation of a white 
population, was declared to be outside the boundaries of the Republic. 
British interferen ce North of Vaal River, as had been foreseen by the 
framers of the Convention would be the case, had again ended in 
trouble, vexation, and loss for the South African Republic. 

It happened not long after this occurrence that a disturbed state 
of affairs arose in the Transvaal. In spite of the Sand River 
Convention and the protests of the republics the natives had been 
gradually allowed and in fact encouraged to acquire a plentiful 
supply of arms and ammunition. The encroachments of some chiefs 
in the Northern parts of the State forced the Republic to take up 
arms. Its revenue meanwhile was at alowebb. The British colonies 
were robbing that country, as they were robbing the Free State, of the 
large amount of customs revenue which legitimately it ought to 
have received. The population was but a scanty one, and the country 
had had to struggle against difficulties innumerable. The President 
at the time was a man who did not enjoy the full confidence of all 
the inhabitants. In their midst they had enemies more dastardly 
than the natives who had forced them to war. The atrocity-mongers 
were as busy as usual when it is sought to bring either of the 
republics into trouble; and intriguers amongst the foreign com- 
munity, as at the Pilgrim’s Rest Goldfields (who, it may be remarked 
in passing, were at that time represented by two members in the 
Volksraad), were doing all that lay in their power to thwart and 
harass the Government in its struggles against the natives. The pre- 
posterous remark has frequently appeared in print that at that time 
the Transvaal was in danger of extinction at the hands of its native 
enemies. This remark hardly requires serious refutation. The 

* See on this point the History of the Boers, by Dr. Theale, a writer who, whilst 


naturally entertaining strong British sympathies, has always striven to be impartial 
in his accounts of South African affairs. 
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Republic had, at any rate, not appealed to England for assistance, 
nor did it require such assistance. The people of the Transvaal had 
previously encountered far greater difficulties than those which now 
threatened, and had successfully surmounted them. Secucuni, the 
recalcitrant chief against whom in 1876 the forces of the Republic 
were directed, although not actually dislodged from his strongholds, 
had been reduced to such straits that he had to sue for peace, which, 
under the pressure of the circumstances in which the Government of 
the country found themselves owing to the action of the British 
authorities (notably a letter from Sir Henry Barkly, dated the 6th of 
October 1876, to President Burgers, protesting against the continu- 
ance of the war) in supporting the cause of the rebel chief, was agreed 
to, upon payment of a fine by that chief. The people of the 
Transvaal have been charged with cowardice in the conduct of the 
war. That a people who never before or after have been beaten in 
fair fight, who have in fact often been victorious against the most 
tremendous odds, whose deeds of war in several cases have been such 
as to be comparable only with those of the Greeks at Marathon and 
Thermopylez, should have merited the appellation of cowards may be 
a tradition with a certain class of writers in the English press, but it 
certainly is one which was not in any way justified by the actual and 
undistorted facts of the case. The charge was brought against the 
Transvaal that it hankered after the territory of native chiefs, and 
particularly of Secucuni and Cetewayo. But what were the facts of 
the case? Sir Henry Barkly had contended that the commando 
against Secucuni was an unjust proceeding and that the Republic 
had no right to the territory claimed by that chief, but no sooner was 
the Transvaal subsequently declared British territory than it was 
intimated to Secucuni that he could remain ‘in Transvaal territory’ 
only on condition of being a British subject, and payment of the war- 
fine imposed by the Transvaal Government was demanded from him.° 
As regards Cetewayo, his claims had, with a very apparent object, 
been supported by the Government of Natal; but after Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone’s Annexation Proclamation that gentleman in a despatch 
to the British Home Office dated the 2nd of January 1878 reported, 
with professed surprise, that the claim of the Republic to the land 
in dispute was ‘ proved by evidence the most incontrovertible, over- 
whelming, and clear’! 

On the 12th of April 1877, Sir Theophilus Shepstone issued the 
notorious proclamation purporting to annex the Transvaal to the 
British Empire. This act was but a repetition of previous experiences. 


* On Secucuni’s refusal to pay this fine an expedition was sent against him under 
Lord (then Sir Garnet) Wolseley. With the aid of mercenaries and of the Swazis 
the chief was subjugated and his strongholds were blown up, numbers of women 
and children being killed. The Swazi allies committed the most barbarous outrages 
on women and children, it is said, in the very presence of the British soldiers. 
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Sir Theophilus went beyond his ostensible instructions, just as Sir 
Henry Barkly had gone beyond his. He was to bring about the 
annexation of the country only in case the majority of the inhabitants 
were in favour of that step; and when he did so in spite of the 
majority not favouring it, the British Government did not think 
fit to repudiate his action. Eventually when it appeared possible 
that, as Lord Randolph Churchill expressed it, England might be 
in danger of losing her South African Empire, was the work of Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone partially undone. But although the uncon- 
stitutional interregnum of British usurpation has been brought to an 
end, the Transvaal has to this moment not yet received that complete - 
restitutio in integrum to which it is justly entitled, and which it has 
an absolute right to claim. 

Subsequent to the restoration of the government of the country 
to its rightful authorities, in 1882-83, some disturbances arose on 
the South-western and Western borders of the Republic, between 
certain native chiefs, who, being now freed from the restraining in- 
fluence of the Government of that country, began quarrelling amongst 
themselves. One of the chiefs, Massouw, who remained loyal to the 
Republic, and who had been recognised by the Government as highest 
in rank or ‘ paramount’ chief of his tribe, was attacked by a chief 
named Mankoroane, who laid claim to the same distinction. Man- 
koroane was incited and abetted by certain white men, whose names 
and position are well known, but need not here be recorded, and was 
moreover assisted by a number of white volunteers drawn from 
British territory, who had quietly joined his forces. After having 
been attacked once and again, Massouw, acting on the advice of 
friends of his in the Transvaal, whom he had consulted, decided also 
to invoke the aid of white men. By both chiefs a promise of grants 
of land was made for aid thus rendered. Induced partly by such a 
promise and partly by natural sympathy with Massouw, several 
hundred volunteers from the Free State, the Transvaal, and also 
from the Cape Colony went to that chief’s assistance. The Govern- 
ment of the South African Republic (where, however, there existed 
no law analogous to the English Foreign Enlistment Act) issued a 


® Massouw has been represented by at least one writer favouring the other side 
as having been the first to avail himself of the assistance of white men. I would have 
no objection to putting it that way, were it not that all the testimony I have suc- 
ceeded in getting is to the contrary ; in fact, it was the very circumstance that his 
opponent was assisted in that manner that induced him to apply for advice after a 
second attack. 

The assertion has several times appeared in the Transvaal press, and has also 
been communicated to the present writer by several persons whose evidence on the 
subject he has obtained, that two of the leaders on the side of Mankoroane were 
agents of the British Government. Though it is probably correct that these men 
were in the employ and pay of that Government, yet it is but fair to say that I know 
of no facts which would bear out an assertion that would imply that in this matter 
these men were acting under superior instructions. 
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proclamation forbidding its burghers under a threat of severe 
punishment from joining in the conflict. It was, however, impossible 
to stop the persons who had made up their minds to assist, Massouw, 
and they simply crossed the border at various points, after individually 
giving notice to the field-cornets of their respective wards of their 
desire to cease being Transvaal burghers. When peace was established 
the volunteers acquired their grants of ground, and the result was the 
establishment of the Republic of Stellaland. A settled Government, 
with all its departmental offices, was established with a rapidity and 
efficacy which showed in a remarkable degree the capacity of these 
people for orderly self-government ; so much so, that when Great 
Britain subsequently intervened and took over the country, it had 
simply to continue an established Government. Without approving in 
any way ofa practice of white men engaging in conflicts between native 
chiefs, one may, however, say to their credit that these men by no 
means deserved all the opprobrious epithets so freely at the time 
bestowed upon them. Having personally come into contact with 
some of them subsequently, they struck me as a fine, if adventurous, 
set of men. There was certainly a remarkable absence of crime 
amongst them; the summary execution, by shooting, of a certain 
notorious cattle-thief by some of them, after the Transvaal authorities 
had refused to prosecute the man, was (as even Mr. John Mackenzie 
acknowledges) the act of only a few, for which the rest could not be 
held responsible. But, of course, a Republic of Stellaland had no 
right toexist ; moreover, an annexation of that country to the Transvaal, 
which at the time was under consideration, had to be frustrated ; 
hence it was necessary to work up public feeling against these men, 
at that time, to the utmost extent. 

North of Stellaland a quarrel similar to that between Massouw and 
Mankoroane had arisen between two chiefs named Montsioa and 
Moshette. The latter had always professed loyalty to the South 
African Republic, the Government of which country, being fully 
acquainted with the relationships of the chiefs at the head of tribes 
in subjection to itself, had recognised Moshette as paramount chief of 
his tribe. Montsioa (the same chief who in 1868 had been instigated 
to apply for British protection), who aspired to the same position, 
now, egged on by certain intriguers and assisted by white men, 
attacked Moshette, and a state of circumstances very similar to that 
prevailing to the southward here arose. It is impossible in the space 
still left at the writer’s disposal to give a full account of these occur- 
rences, especially as in doing so a good deal of controversial matter 
would have to come under discussion—a discussion also which most 
readers would probably consider extremely tedious. It will be 
necessary, however, to refer to just a few more points in connection 
with this matter. On the 30th of August, Montsioa, tired of a war 
in which he had by no means been very successful, wrote a letter 
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expressing his desire, as the only means for bringing peace to his 
country, ‘to reject Mackenzie and his evil works,’ and to become, 
together with his tribe, subjects of the South African Republic. The 
Transvaal Government, somewhat unadvisedly perhaps under the then 
existing circumstances, thereupon issued a proclamation by which a 
protectorate was assumed over Montsioa’s country; but, regardful of 
the obligations into which it had entered with the British Govern- 
ment, it inserted a clause declaring that the proclamation was issued 
provisionally, and subject to the conditions of, and with due regard 
to, Article 4 of the Convention of London. However, it takes very 
little at all times to set an anti-Transvaal agitation going ; and this 
proclamation was sufficient cause for a violent agitation of this nature. 
The Warren expedition and all that followed are matters of history. 
President Kruger personally used all his influence with the men 
against whom the expedition was directed, for the sake of the peace 
of South Africa, not to oppose, and war was averted. The net result 
was a fresh acquisition of territory by England North of Vaal and 
Orange Rivers, in spite of her own solemn engagements. 

England’s further advance Northward is matter of recent history, 
and need not be here recounted im detail. One would rather not 
anticipate what the faithful historian of the future may have to say 
concerning the acquisition of ‘the new province which has been added 
to the British Empire ;’ possibly, however, for one thing, he may 
have reason to regard it as having been as little a permanent and un- 
mixed blessing as Spain found ‘the new province’ to be which in the 
days of her ancient grandeur the adventurous and unscrupulous but 
glorified Cortes acquired for her at the expense of the unfortunate 
Montezuma and his people. Amatongaland also has been annexed, 
obviously to thwart the South African Republic in its legitimate 
aspirations. For the sake of peace, the Transvaal had tosubmit ; and 
thus the never-ending tale goes on. 


IV 


So far, reference has been made to England’s advances North- 
wards in South Africa in the past. And what as to the future? The 
question is not asked without reason, when one not infrequently sees 
in print the expression on the part of those who have not forgiven 
the Government of their own country for its act of partial justice in 
restoring the government of the Transvaal to its people of the un- 
chivalrous desire to see subjected to foreign domination a people who 
love and rightly value their independence, and who have as much right 
to be free from such domination as the people of England themselves, 
or otherwise the shameless vaunt that within a certain period of time 
one or other, or both, of the republics will be British territory. 
Arrayed against the republics are hostile forces of various kinds. 
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Foremost there stands in South Africa itself a section of the press, 
unfair, unscrupulous, maligning, misrepresenting, inventive, stirring 
up against them ill-will and hatred ; with a section of the public un- 
able or unwilling to think for itself, and led away by every plausible 
and superficial statement, or otherwise too prejudiced to be able to 
recognise the truth. Accusations of all sorts are freely brought 
against the republics, and especially against the one of them which is 
the greater in point of wealth and prosperity (the downfall of which 
would necessarily bring about the downfall of the other); not the 
greatest of these accusations is that they have broken treaties, that 
they have robbed the natives of their lands. Such charges may be 
truthfully denied ; besides which a very apt retort lies at hand.’ 
Intrigues and machinations against their independence have ever and 
always been going on ; these are undoubtedly not at an end yet ; when 
resulting in overt action and detected, their authors become popular 
heroes instead of being covered with that ignominy which one might 
have expected would be their lot amongst honourable men. The 
basest of conduct is considered excusable as long as it is directed 
against the republics. The Government of the Cape Colony obtains 
a concession to construct railways across the State territory ; a company 
with which the premier of that colony is intimately connected abuses 
this privilege by smuggling arms and ammunition across the State 
territory, against the laws of that country; this is of course, 
morally, perfectly justifiable. The offence of the republics is that 
they exist ; an offence which they will naturally seek to perpetuate 


7 I know of no case where either of the republics can be honestly charged with a 
breach of its engagements, even when a convention to which it is a party bears the 
taint of an original duress. The ‘drifts question’ has been made much of, as if it 
were such a breach. The facts of the case were these. The Government of the Cape 
Colony, dissatisfied with the rates for goods traffic on the Transvaal railways, took 
measures for starting a bullock-waggon traffic from Free State territory over the 
territory of the South African Republic in competition with the railway. The 
Transvaal very naturally closed the ‘ drifts’ (or fords) on Vaal River, which forms 
the boundary between the Free State and that country, to the conveyance of sea- 
borne goods. The Government of the Cape Colony thereupon appealed to the British 
Government, on the ground that this action of the Transvaal Government was a 
breach of the Convention, inasmuch as British and other foreign goods were placed 
at a disadvantage as compared with colonial goods—in fact, it complained that the 
colony was unduly favoured! This was really not so, inasmuch as imports from the 
Cape Colony consist almost exclusively of agricultural produce, whilst sea-borne 
goods consist almost exclusively of textile and other manufactures. The British 
Government thereupon raised an objection to this action of the Transvaal. It is 
obvious that the Government of the South African Republic had at hand an easy 
method of removing all ground of complaint by extending the restriction also to 
Cape goods. Rather, however, than continue a cause of friction, the Government of 
the Transvaal removed the restriction altogether. It must, however, be confessed 
that possibly the Government last referred to is wanting in the faculty of giving 
ingenious interpretations to conventions, a fact which, perhaps, need not be altogether 
regretted, 
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by adopting such measures of self-defence—never of aggression— 
as to them may seem necessary. Not always, perhaps, the wisest and 
the best may such measures be ; but the republics lay no claim to in- 
fallibility. Their greatest desire is to be left undisturbed, to work out 
their own destiny, free from all interference, whether from the side of 
Great Britain or of Germany or of any other nation. 

Ever and anon one reads of some ‘difficult South African pro- 
blem.’ Utterly wearied one may well be of difficult South African 
problems. But to whom is the creation of such problems due? Can 
it be honestly and truthfully said that in a single instance it has 
been due to any initiative action on the part of either of the repub- 
lics? Even the political institutions themselves of the republics 
have suffered from the effects of foreign interference, in a degree 
proportionate to such interference. Few free countries have had 
constitutions more liberal in most respects than the republics. The 
Transvaal has had, as a measure of self-defence, to restrict its franchise. 
Had England followed a policy different from that which she did 
follow ; had she not given in to the intriguers who, at the start, 
misled her; had she made it apparent that, come what might, she 
would respect the rights, the liberty, and the independence of the 
republics, no such measure of self-defence would have been necessary. 
At this moment there exists a Convention to which the Transvaal 
has assented, which only to a very slight extent limits the freedom 
of action of that country, but which at all events may give a pretext 
for British subjects of the less honourable sort, should they be placed 
in a position to become burghers of the South African Republic, for 
qualifying their republican allegiance by a profession of belief in 
the continued existence of a British allegiance.“ The republics can 
tolerate no dual allegiance; even in the Free State it has become 
necessary to take measures to make this clear. 


It is with reluctance that I have written the foregoing account of 
England’s advance North of Orange River. But since no one more 
able and more capable of doing justice to the subject has come 
forward to do so, that which is to me no pleasure has appeared to ine 
in the light of a duty. Too long have we allowed judgment to go 
against us by default. The matters on which I have written too are 
matters affecting our national existence and not merely questions of 
party or faction politics. If the recital of the facts of our republican 
history sounds like an indictment of British policy, I regret it, but 
the blame lies with those who have been responsible for those facts. 
The republics and republicans have always desired to be on a friendly 

® This statement is not unfounded. Several writers in the newspapers of this 
sort, and others, have tried to make out that a British suzerainty over the Transvaal 
still exists! 
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footing with England if possible. And it may be the act of a friend 
for one who entertains the belief—it may be, the superstition—that 
for every act of violence or wrong there follows a Nemesis, to write 
what I have written. And I trust that I have not written anything 
that will not bear the test of strict examination ; consciously at least 
I have not. 


MELIUS DE VILLIERS. 





MR. HERBERT SPENCER AND 
LORD SALISBURY ON EVOLUTION 


PART I 


Mr. HERBERT SPENCER contributed to this Review in November 1895 
an article entitled ‘ Lord Salisbury on Evolution.’ The occasion of 
it arose out of the brief and passing, but pungent, comments on 
the Darwinian theory, which formed part of Lord Salisbury’s 
Presidential Address to the British Association at Oxford in 1894. 
In so far as that article is merely a reply to Lord Salisbury, it is 
not my intention here to come between the distinguished dis- 
putants. But, like everything from Mr. Spencer’s pen, it is full 
of highly significant matter on the whole subject to which it 
relates. It takes a much larger view of the problems of Biology 
than is generally taken, and it deals with them by a method which 
is excellent, so far as he goes, and which we can all take up and 
follow farther than the point at which he stops. Nor is his paper less 
instructive because he does stop in the application of his method just 
where it ought to be most continuously and rigorously applied. 
The method of Mr. Spencer is to insist on a clear definition of 
the words and phrases used in our biological data and speculations, 
No method could be more admirable than this. It is one for which 
I have myself a great predilection, and have continually used in all 
difficult subjects of inquiry. Such, pre-eminently, are the problems 
presented by the nature and history of organic life. I propose, there- 
fore, in this Paper to accept Mr. Spencer’s method, and to examine 
what light can come from it on this most intricate of all subjects. 
The leading idea of Mr. Spencer’s article is to assert and insist 
upon a wide distinction between the ‘natural selection’ theory ot 
Darwin and the general theory of what Mr. Spencer calls ‘ organic 
evolution.’ He insists and reiterates that even if Darwin’s special 
theory of natural selection were disproved and abandoned, the more 
general doctrine of organic evolution would remain unshaken. I 
entirely agree in this discrimination between two quite separate con- 
ceptions. But I must demand a farther advance on the same lines— 
an advance which Mr. Spencer has not made, and which does not appear 
387 EE2 
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to have occurred tohim as required. Not only is Darwin’s special theory 
of natural selection quite separable from the more general theory of 
organic evolution, but also Mr. Spencer’s special version and under- 
standing of organic evolution is quite separable from the general 
doctrine of development, with which, nevertheless, it is habitually con- 
founded. It is quite as true that even if Mr. Spencer’s theory of 
organic evolution were disproved and abandoned, the general doctrine 
of development would remain unshaken, as it is true that organic 
evolution would survive the demolition of the Darwinian theory of 
Natural Selection. 

The great importance of these discriminations lies in this—that 
both the narrow theory of Darwin, and also the wider idea of organic 
evolution, have derived an adventitious strength and popularity from 
elements of conception which are not their own—elements of con- 
ception, that is to say, which are not peculiar to them, but common 
to them and to a much larger conception—a much wider doctrine— 
which has a much more indisputable place and rank in the facts of 
nature, and in the universal recognition of the human mind. 

Let us, therefore, unravel this entanglement of separable ideas 
much more completely than Mr. Spencer has done in the article 
before us. And for this purpose let us begin at the bottom—with 
the one fundamental conception which underlies all the theories and 
speculations that litter the ground before us. That conception is simply 
represented by the old familiar word, and the old familiar idea— 
development. It is the conception of the whole world, in us and 
around us, being a world full of changes, which to-day leave nothing 
exactly as it was yesterday, and which will not allow to-morrow to be 
exactly as to-day. It is the conception of some things always coming 
to be, and of other things always ceasing to be—in endless sequences 
of cause and of effect. It has this great advantage—that it is not a 
mere doctrine nor a theory, nor an hypothesis, but a visible and un- 
doubted fact. Nobody can deny or dispute it. Nowhere has it been 
more profoundly expressed and described, in its deepest meanings and 
significance, than in the words of that great metaphysician—whoever 
he may be—who wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews, when he describes 
the Universe as a system in which ‘the things which we see were 
not made of things that do appear.’ That is to say, that all its 
phenomena are due to causes which lie behind them, and which 
belong to the Invisible. Nor can we even conceive of its being 
otherwise. The causes of things—whatever these may be—are the 
sources out of which all things come, or are developed. What these 
causes are has been the Great Quest, and the great incentive to inquiry, 
since human thought began. But there never has been any doubt, 
or any failure, on the part of man to grasp the universal fact that 
there is a natural sequence among all things, leading from what has 
been to what is, and to what is to be. Whether he could apprehend 
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or not the processes out of which these changes arise, he has always 
recognised the existence of such processes as a fact. 

One might almost suppose from much of the talk we have had 
during the last thirty years about development, that nobody had ever 
known or dwelt upon this universal fact until Lamarck and Darwin 
had discovered it. But all their theories, and, indeed, all possible 
theories which may supplant or supplement them, are nothing but 
guesses at the details of the processes through which causation works 
its way from innumerable small beginnings to innumerable great and 
complicated results. Every one of these guesses may be wrong in 
whole, or in essential parts, but the universal facts of development 
in Nature remain as certain and as obvious as before. 

It is a bad thing, at least for a time, when the undoubtedness of 
a great general conception such as this—of the continuity of causa- 
tion and of the gradual accumulation of its effects—gets hooked on 
(as it were) in the minds of theorists to their own little fragmentary 
fancies as to particular modes of operation. But it is a worse thing 
still when this spurious and accidental affiliation becomes so estab- 
lished in the popular mind that men are afraid not to accept the 
fancies lest they should be thought to impugn admitted and 
authoritative truths. Yet this is exactly what has happened with 
the Darwinian theory. The very word development was captured by 
the Darwinian school as if it belonged to them alone, and the old 
familiar idea was identified with theories with which it had no 
necessary connection whatever. Development is nowhere more 
conspicuous than in the history of human inventions; the gun, the 
watch, the steam-engine, have all passed through many stages of 
development, every step in which is historically known. So it is 
with human social and political institutions, when they are at all 
advanced. But this kind and conception of development has nothing 
whatever to do with the purely physical conceptions involved in the 
Darwinian theory. The idea, for example, of one suggestion arising 
out of another in the constructive mind of man, is a kind of develop- 
ment absolutely different from the idea of one specific kind of organic 
structure being born of quite another form of structure without the 
directing agency of any mind at all. Our full persuasion of the 
perfect continuity of causation does not compel us to accept, even for 
a moment, the idea of any particular cause which may be obviously 
incompetent, far less such as may be conspicuously fantastic. Nor— 
and this is often forgotten—does the most perfect continuity of 
causes involve, as a necessary consequence, any similar continuity 
in their visible effects. These effects may be sudden and violent, 
although the previous working has been slow and even infinitesimally 
gradual. In short, the general idea of development is a conception 
which remains untouched whether we believe, or do not believe, in 
hypotheses which profess to explain its steps. 
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Mr. Spencer, then, adopts an excellent method when he insists 
upon discriminations such as these between very different things 
jumbled together and concealed under loose popular phrases. But, 
unfortunately, he fails to pursue this method far enough. There is 
great need of the farther application of it to his own language. He 
tells us that Darwinism is to be carefully distinguished from what he 
calls ‘ Organic evolution.’ Darwinism he defines in the phrases of 
its author. But organic evolution he does not define so as to bring 
out the special sense in which he himself always uses it. On the 
contrary, he employs words to define organic evolution which 
systematically confound it with the general idea of development, 
whilst concealing this confusion under a change of name. The sub- 
stitution of the word evolution for the simpler word development has, 
in this point of view, an unmistakable significance. I do not know 
of any real difference between the two words, except that the word 
development is older and more familiar, whilst evolution is more 
modern, and has been more completely captured and appropriated by 
a particular school. But Darwin’s theory is quite as distinctly and 
as definitely a theory of organic evolution as the theory of which 
Mr. Spencer boasts that it will remain secure even if Darwinism should 
be abandoned. Both these theories are equally hypotheses as to the 
particular processes through which development has held its way in 
that department of Nature which we know as organic life. But it is 
quite possible to hold, and even to be certain, that development has 
taken place in organic forms, without accepting either Darwin’s or 
Mr. Spencer’s explanation of the process. They both rest—as we 
shall see—upon one and the same fundamental assumption ; and 
they are both open to oneand the same fundamental objection—viz., 
the incompetence of them both to account for, or to explain, all the 
phenomena, or more even than a fraction of the facts, with which 
they profess to deal. 

In order to make this plain we have only to look closely to the 
peculiarities of the Darwinian theory, and ascertain exactly how much 
of it, or how little of it, is common to the theory which Mr. Spencer 
distinguishes by the more general title of organic evolution. Darwin’s 
theory can be put into a few very simple propositions—such as these : 
All organisms have offspring. These offspring have an innate and 
universal tendency to variation from the parent form. These varia- 
tions are indeterminate—taking place in all directions. Among the 
offspring thus varying, and between them and other contemporary 
organisms, there is a perpetual competition and struggle for existence. 
The variations which happen to be advantageous in this struggle— 
from some accidental better fitting into surrounding conditions—will 
have the benefit of that advantage in the struggle. They will con- 
quer and prevail; whilst other variations, less advantageous, will be 
shouldered out—will die and disappear. Thus step by step, Darwin 
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imagined, more and more advantageous varieties would be continually 
produced, and would be perpetuated by hereditary transmission. By 
this process, prolonged through ages of unknown duration, he thought 
it was possible to account for the origin of the millions of specific 
forms which now constitute the organic world. For this theory, as 
we all know, Darwin adopted the phrase Natural Selection. It was an 
admirable phrase for giving a certain plausibility and vogue to a 
theory full of weaknesses not readily detected. It spread over the 
confused and disjointed bones of a loose conception the ample folds 
of a metaphor taken from wholly different and even alien spheres of 
experience and of thought. It resorted to the old, old, Lucretian 
expedient of personifying Nature, and lending the glamour of that 
personification to the agency of bare mechanical necessity, and to the 
coincidences of mere fortuity. 

Selection means the choice of a living agent. The skilful 
breeders of doves, and dogs, and horses, were, in this phrase, taken 
as the type of Nature in her production and in her guidance of varieties 
in organic structure. Darwin did not consciously choose this phrase 
because of these tacit implications. . He was in all ways simple and 
sincere, and he no more meant to impose upon others than on himself 
when he likened the operations of Nature in producing new species 
to the foreseeing skill of the breeder in producing new and more 
excellent varieties in domestic animals. Nevertheless, as a fact, this 
implication is indelible in the phrase, and has always lent to it more 
than halfits strength, and all its plausibility. Darwin was led to it by 
an intellectual instinct which is insuperable—viz., the instinct which 
sees the highest explanations of Nature in the analogies of mental pur- 
pose and direction. The choice by Darwin of the phrase Natural Selec- 
tion was in itselfan excellent example of its only legitimate meaning. 
He did not invent either the idea or the phrase of Selection. He 
found it existing and familiar. He took it from the literature of the 
farmyard and of the stable. He told Lyell that it was constantly 
used in all books of breeding. It was his own intellectual nature that 
made the choice, selecting it out of old materials. These materials 
were gathered out of the experience of human life, and out of the nearest 
analogies of that natural system of which Man is the highest visible 
exponent. But Darwin neither saw nor admitted its implications. 
The great bulk of his admirers were not only in the same condition 
of mind, but rejoiced in his theory for the very reason that it rested 
mainly on the idea of fortuity, or of mechanical necessity, and 
excluded altogether the competing idea of mental direction and 
design. In this they were more Darwinian than Darwin himself. 
He assumed, indeed, that variations were promiscuous and accidental ; 
but he did so avowedly only because he did not know any law direct- 
ing and governing their occurrence. His fanatical followers went 
farther. They have assumed that on this question there is nothing 
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to be known, and that the rule of accident and of mechanical necessity 
had for ever excluded the agency of Mind. 

Let us now ask of ourselves the question, Which of those two ele- 
ments in Darwin’s theory—the element of accident and of mechanical 
necessity, or the element of a directing agency in the path of variation 
—has best stood the test of thirty years’ discussion, and thirty years 
of closer observation? Can there be any doubt on this? Year after 
year, and decade after decade, have passed away, and as the reign of 
terror which is always established for a time to protect opinions which 
have become a fashion, has gradually abated, it has become more and 
more clear that mere accidental variations, and the mere accidental fit- 
ting of these into external conditions, can never account for the definite 
progress of adjustment and adaptation along certain lines which is 
the most prominent of all the characteristics of organic development. 
It would be as rational to account for the poem of the Jliad, or for 
the play of Hamlet, by supposing that the words and letters were 
adjusted to the conceptions by some process of ‘natural selection’ as 
to account, by the same formula, for the intricate and glorious har- 
monies of structure with functions in organic life. 

It has been seen, moreover, more and more clearly, that whilst 
that branch of his theory which rested on fortuity was obviously in- 
competent, that other branch of it which claimed affiliation with the 
directing agency of mind and choice was as incompetent as its strange 
ally. Selection, as we know it, cannot make things; it can only 
choose among materials already made and open to the exercise of 
choice. Therefore selection, whether by man or by what men are 
pleased to call Nature, can never account for the origin of any- 
thing. Then, other flaws, equally damaging to the theory, have been, 
one after another, detected and exposed. There are a multitude of 
structures in which no utility can be detected, but in which, never- 
theless, development has certainly held its way, steadily, and often 
with marvellous results. Nor is it less certain that there are some 
characteristics of many organisms which can be of no use whatever to 
themselves, but are of immense use to other organisms which find 
them nutritive and delicious to devour or valuable to domesticate and 
enslave. In short, men have been more and more coming to perceive 
that, as Agassiz once wrote to me in a private letter, ‘the phenomena 
of organic life have all the wealth and intricacy of the highest mental 
manifestations, and none of the simplicity of purely mechanical laws.’ 

What, then, is Mr. Spencer’s own verdict on the Darwinian theory 
of Natural Selection? He confesses at once that it gives no explana- 
tion of some of the phenomena of organic life. But he specifies one 
example which makes us doubt whether in his mouth the admission 
is of any value. The effects of use and disuse on organs are, he says, 
not accounted for.’ The example is surely a bad one as any measure; 

1 P. 740. 
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or even as any indication, of the quality and variety of biological facts 
which altogether outrun the ken of Darwinism. In my opinion, it is no 
example at all—because Natural Selection is so vague and metaphorical _ 
in its implications that it may be made to cover and include quite as 
good an explanation of the effects of disuse as of a thousand other 
familiar facts. Organs, when fit and ready for use, are strengthened by 
healthy exercise. Organs, on the other hand, of the same kind, are 
weakened and atrophied by long-continued disuse. This is a familiar 
fact. What can be more easy than to translate this general fact into 
Darwinese phraseology ? Nature has a special favour for organs put 
to use. She strengthens them more and more by a process falling 
well under the idea of Natural Selection. In like manner, Nature 
deals unfavourably with organs which are allowed to be idle and 
inactive. She places them at a disadvantage, and they tend to perish. 

The truth is that the phrase Natural Selection and the group of 
ideas which hide under it, is so elastic that there is nothing in heaven 
or on earth that by a little ingenuity may not be brought under its 
pretended explanation. Darwin in 1859-60 wondered ‘ how variously ’ 
his phrase had been ‘ misunderstood.’ The explanation is simple: it 
was because of those vague and loose analogies which are so often 
captivating. It is the same now, after thirty-six years of copious 
argument and exposition. Darwin ridiculed the idea which some 
entertained that Natural Selection ‘was set up as an active power or 
deity ;’ yet this is the very conception of it which is at this moment set 
up by the most faithful high priest in the Darwinian Cult. Professor 
Poulton of Oxford gives to Natural Selection the title of ‘a motive 
power’ first discovered by Darwin. This development is perfectly 
intelligible. Nature is the old traditional refuge for all who will not see 
the work ofcreative mind. Everything that is—everything that happens 
—is, and happens naturally. Nature personified does, and is, our all in 
all. She is the universal agent, and at the same time the universal 
product. What she does she may easily be conceived as choosing to do, 
or selecting to be done, out of countless alternatives before her. Then 
we have only to shut our eyes, blindly or conveniently, to the absolute 
difference between the idea of merely selecting out of existing things, 
and of selecting by prevision out of conceivable things yet to be—we 
have only to cherish or even to tolerate this confusion of thought—and 
then we can cram into our theories of Natural Selection the very high- 
est exercises of Mind and Will. Let us carry out consistently the ana- 
logy of thought involved in the agency of a human breeder ; let us 
emancipate this conception from the narrow limits of operation within 
which we know it to be confined ; let us conceive a strictly homologous 
agency in Nature which has power not merely to select among organs 
already so developed as to be fit for use, but to select and direct 
beforehand the development of organs through many embryotic 
stages of existence when no use is possible ; let us conceive, in short, 
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an agency in Nature which keeps, as it were, a book in which ‘all our 
members are written, which in continuance are fashioned when as 
yet there are none of them,’? then the phrase and the theory of 
Natural Selection may be accepted as at least something of an 
approach to an explanation of the wonderful facts of biological develop- 
ment. , 

But this is precisely the aspect of the Darwinian theory which 
Mr. Spencer dislikes the most. It is the aspect most adverse to his 
own philosophy. And as ‘natural rejection ’ is a necessary correlative 
of all conceptions of Natural Selection, so Mr. Spencer’s intellectual 
instincts perceive this necessary antagonism, and lead him to dissent 
from Darwin’s theory on account of that very element on which much 
of its popular success has undoubtedly depended. Mr. Spencer dis- 
misses with something like contempt the ideas connected with the 
agency of a human breeder. He has, therefore, always condemned 
the phrase under which this idea is implied. He will have nothing 
to do with the conception of mind guiding and directing the course 
of development. Therefore, he has always suggested the adoption of 
an alternative phrase for the Darwin theory, which phrase is the 
‘survival of the fittest.’ It has always seemed to me that the in- 
superable objection to this phrase is that it means nothing but a mere 
truism. If we eliminate from Darwin’s theory the mental element of 
selection, and if we eliminate also, as we must do, the element of 
pure chance, which, of course, is nothing but a confession of ignor- 
ance, what is there remaining ? Mr. Spencer’s answer to this question 
is that the ‘ survival of the fittest’ remains. Yes—but this is a mere 
restatement of certain facts under an altered form of words which 
pretends to explain them, whilst in reality it contains no explanatory 
element whatever. The survival of the fittest? Fittest for what? 
For surviving. So that the phrase means no more than this, that the 
survivor does survive. It surely did not need the united exertions of the 
greatest natural observer of modern times, and the reasonings of one 
of the most popular of modern philosophers, to assure us of the 
truth of this identical proposition. Yet, in the article now under 
review, it is at least a comfort to find that Mr. Spencer confesses to 
the empty certitude which his phrase contains. He says it is a self- 
evident proposition like an axiom in mathematics.* The negation of 
it, he says, is inconceivable. But if so, it tells us nothing. If we 
do enter at all on the field of speculation on the origin and develop- 
ment of organic things, we do not care to be assured that the fittest 
for surviving do, accordingly, and necessarily, survive. What we 
want to know—or at least to have some glimpse of—is the processes 
of development, through which fitness has been attained for innumer- 
able divergent paths of energy and of enjoyment. A theory which, in 
answer to our inquiries on this high theme, tells us confessedly nothing 

? Ps, cxxxix. v. 16. 3 P. 748-9. 
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but the self-evident proposition that the creatures fittest to survive do 
actually survive, is manifestly nothing but a mockery and a snare. 

But Mr. Spencer has a substitute for the Darwinian theory thus 
reduced to emptiness—something which, he says, lies behind and 
above it, and which only emerges with all the greater certainty when 
the ruins of that theory have been cleared away. This substitute is 
the generalised term ‘ organic evolution.’ But what is this? Is it 
anything more than the general idea of development in its special 
application to organic life? No, it is nothing more. It is again the 
mere assertion of a self-evident proposition—that organic forms have 
been developed—somehow. We know it in the case of our own 
bodies and in the case of all contemporary living things. Mr. 
Spencer gives us no short and clear definition of what he means by 
organic evolution either in itself or as distinguished from the form of 
it taken in the Darwinian theory of natural selection. He refers to 
some of the characteristic features of all development, which are really 
sufficiently well known to all of us. Nothing that we see, or know, 
nothing that we can even conceive, is produced at once as a finished 
article, ready made without any previous processes of growth. All 
this is no theory. It is a fact. Mr. Spencer laboriously counts up 
four or five great heads of evidence upon this subject, as if anyone 
does or could dispute it. First comes Geology, with its long record 
of organic forms, showing, despite many gaps and breaks, on the 
whole an orderly procession from the more simple to the most com- 
plex structures. Secondly comes the science of Classification, the 
whole principle of which is founded on the possibility of arranging 
animal forms according to definite likenesses and affinities in structure. 
Thirdly comes the distribution of species—showing special likenesses 
between the living fauna and the extinct fauna of the great continents 
and islands of the globe, which are most widely separate from others, 
and suggesting that, as the likeness has been continuous, so it must 
be due to local continuities of growth. Fourthly there are the 
wonderful facts of Embryology, which are full of suggestions to a 
like effect. Then there is another head of evidence, making a fifth, 
which Mr. Spencer is disposed to add to the other four—a head of 
evidence which I venture to regard as even more interesting and sig- 
nificant than any other—that, namely, which rests on the occurrence 
of what are called Rudimentary Organs in many animal frames—that 
is to say, organs, or bits of structure, which, in those particular crea- 
tures, are almost or entirely devoid of any functional use, but which 
correspond, more or less, with similar organs in other animals where 
they are in full, and all-important, functional activity. 

I accept all these five lines of evidence as each and all confirmatory 
of the leading idea of development—an idea which I hold to be in- 
disputably applicable to everything, and especially to organic life. 
But Mr. Spencer is dreaming if he assumes that any, or all, of these 
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evidences prove either that particular theory of evolution which was 
Darwin’s, or that modification of it which is his own. He seems to 
think, and indeed expressly assumes, that the only alternative to that 
theory is what he calls the theory of ‘Special Creation.’ But I do 
not know of any human being who holds that theory in the sense in 
which Mr. Spencer understands it. He deals with what he calls 
Special Creation very much as the late Professor Huxley used to deal 
with the idea of a Deluge. That is to say, he puts that idea into an 
absurd form, and then ascribes that absurdity to his opponents. 
Huxley used to picture a deluge as involving the idea of a mass of 
water, thousands of feet deep, holding its place at one time and over 
the whole globe, in defiance of the laws of gravitation and especially 
of hydrostatics. It is a pity that Huxley did not live to see the 
venerable Sir Joseph Prestwich—the greatest authority on quaternary 
geology—avow his conviction that during that period of the earth’s 
history, there is clear geological evidence that there must have been 
some great submergence which was very wide, sudden, transitory, and 
extensively destructive to terrestrial life. 

In like manner Mr. Spencer insists that those who have believed 
in Special Creation must believe in the bodies of all animals appear- 
ing suddenly, ready made, complete in all their parts, out of the dust 
of the ground and the elements of the atmosphere. This, indeed, 
may have been the crude idea of many men in former times, in so far 
(which was very little) as they gave themselves any time to think or 
to form any definite conceptions on the meaning of the words they 
used. But the late Mr. Aubrey Moore, in an interesting essay,‘ 
has reminded us that it was the extravagant literalism of Puritan 
theology which first embodied in popular form this coarser view of 
Creation, in a famous passage of ‘ Paradise Lost.’* Yet this is a passage 
which probably no man can now read, notwithstanding the splendid dic- 
tion of the poet, without feeling the picture it presents to be childish 
and grotesque. Mr. Moore has reminded us, too, that both among 
the Fathers and the Schoolmen of the Christian Church, there was 
no antipathy to the idea that animals were, somehow, genetically 
related to each other. I doubt whether there is now any man of 
common education who believes, for example, that each of the many 
kinds of wild pigeons which are spread over the globe, and which 
are all so closely related to each other by conspicuous similarities of 
form, were all separately and individually created out of the raw 
materials of nature. 

Lord Salisbury in his Address says that one thing Darwin has done 
has been to destroy the doctrine of the immutability of species. 
This may be true of absolute immutability, which can be asserted 
of nothing that exists in this world. Yet it does not follow that the 


4 Science and Faith, 1889, ‘ Darwinism and the Christian Faith.’ 
5 Book vii. 
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converse is true, namely, what may be called the fluidity, or perpetual 
instability of species. There is at least one possible, and even pro- 
bable, alternative between these two extreme alternatives. It is surely 
a curious fact that the two greatest naturalists of the modern world, 
Cuvier and Linnzus, whose minds were brought by their special pur- 
suits into the closest possible contact with the only facts in Nature that 
have a direct bearing on this question, were both of them not only 
convinced of the stability of species, but recognised it as the essential 
foundation of all their work. Stability, however, was the word they 
used, not immutability. Classification was their special work, and the 
whole principle of classification, as Mr. Spencer truly says, rests on 
the idea, and on the fact, that all living creatures can be arranged in 
groups by endless cycles of definite affinity and of definite divergence. 
Linneus applied this principle to the living world as it exists now, 
and his famous Binomial system, which survives to the present day, 
assumes, as a fact, that in that world genera and species are practically 
stable. Cuvier,on the other hand, was largely concerned with the 
extinct forms of life, and his classification of them and his identifi- 
cation of their relations with living forms, would have been impossible 
if the peculiarities of the structure in all living things had not main- 
tained through unknown ages the same persistent character. He 
therefore declared, with truth, that the very possibility of establishing 
a science of natural history absolutely depends on the stability of 
species. 

If, then, we give up the idea that species have been per- 
manently immutable, we must beware of rushing off to antithetical 
conclusions which are at variance with at least all contemporary facts 
in the living world, and which, as regards the past, rest mainly on 
our impossibilities of conception in a matter on which we are pro- 
foundly ignorant. Species, if not absolutely immutable, have now 
undoubtedly, and always have had, a very high degree of stability 
and endurance. If mutations have occurred, it must have been under 
some conditions, and under some law, of which we have no example 
and can form no conception. It is at this point that the theory of 
organic evolution, when understood in what may be called the party 
sense, breaks down as an easy explanation of the facts. It may be 
true that the idea of separate creations continually repeated, is an 
idea which represents an escape from thought, rather than an 
exercise of reasonable speculation on the processes through which 
development has been conducted. But unfortunately, exactly the 
same may be said of the idea of species being so unstable that they 
were constantly passing into each other by nothing but fortuitous and 
infinitesimal variations. 

This, indeed, may be an easier conception than any other. But 
it is easier only because it takes no notice of insuperable difficulties 
and disagreements with the facts. Species have been quite as stable 
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throughout all the geological ages as they are at present. Linnzus’s 
Binomial system of classification is as applicable to, and fits as well 
into the Trilobites of the Paleozoic rocks—the Brachyopods and the 
Cephalopods of the Secondary ages—the Mammalia of the Tertiary 
epoch, as it fits into all the species now alive or only recently extinct. 
Each species has its own distinctive characters, down to the minutest 
ornamentation on a scale or on an osseous scute, or to the peculiar 
varieties of pattern on the convolutions of an Ammonite. These 
species continue till they die, and then they are often suddenly 
replaced by new forms and new patterns, all as definite and as per- 
sistent as before. How this takes place no man as yet can tell. 

I recollect one striking illustration. Some thirty-five years ago I 
visited the distinguished French geologist Barrande, who devoted him- 
self for years to the life-history of the Trilobites in the Silurian rocks 
of Bohemia. He had a magnificent collection of those curious crusta- 
ceans in his house in Prague. Nothing was more remarkable than 
the stability of the forms which he identified. This stability ex- 
tended to the immature or larval forms of each species. He had 
specimens in every stage of growth. He was good enough to drive 
with me to the beds of rock which contained them. They were the 
rocks forming in low but steep hills—the containing walls of the 
Valley of the Moldau. They consisted of a highly fissile slaty rock, 
the planes of which were often charged with the fossils. They seemed 
to me to be singularly regular and unbroken by clefts or chasms ; yet in 
the middle of these regular and consecutive beds there were members 
of the series which suddenly displayed new species. Barrande was 
puzzled by the phenomenon. Where could these new species come 
from? It never occurred to him that possibly they might be born 
suddenly on the spot. So, to meet the difficulty, he invented the 
theory of ‘ colonies "—emigrants from some other centre which had 
migrated and settled there. Of course, this is no solution, but only a 
banishment of the difficulty to some other place. The more common 
bolt-hole for escaping from this difficulty is to plead the ‘ imperfection 
of the record.’ But this does not really avail us much. As regards 
terrestrial forms of life, indeed, it is true that the record is very im- 
perfect, because the conditions are rare and partial under which land 
animals can be preserved in aqueous deposits. Consequently, as 
regards them, we never get a complete series. But there are many 
great rock-formations of marine origin, which were continuous deposits 
for ages, at least long enough to embrace the first appearance of many 
new species. Yet these new species never seem to be mere haphazard 
variations from pre-existing forms. They never have the least 
appearance of the lawless mixtures of hybridism. On the contrary, 
the new forms are always as sharply defined as the old, differing from 
them by characters which are as well marked and as constant as all 
their predecessors in the wonderful processions of organic life. It 
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helps us very little to remember that in the existing world some 
varieties do occur in certain species, varieties which are sometimes 
sufficiently well marked to raise the question among classifiers whether 
they are, or are not, sufficiently constant to deserve the name of 
separate species. This helps us little, because such varieties are very 
limited in extent, and are almost always confined to such superficial 
features as the colour of hair or of feathers. They never, so far as 
I know, affect organic structure, and no accumulation of them would 
account for the very different kinds of variation which are conspicuous 
in the successions of organic life. 

But these are not the only difficulties which beset any intelligent 
acceptance of the theory of purely mechanical and mindless evolution 
through changes infinitesimal and fortuitous. There is another diffi- 
culty much more fundamental. That theory, in all its forms, in- 
volves always cne assumption, which, so far as I have observed, is never 
expressly stated. It is the assumption that organic life never could have 
been introduced, or multiplied, except by the processes of reproduction 
or of ordinary generation, such as we see them now. Yet—if we only 
think of it—this is an assumption which not only may be wrong, but 
which cannot possibly be true. We know as certainly as we know 
anything in the physical sciences, that organic life must have had a 
definite beginning, in time, upon this globe of ours. If so, then of 
course that beginning cannot possibly have been by way of ordinary 
generation. Some other process must have been employed, however 
little we are able to conceive what that process was. All our desperate 
attempts, therefore, to get rid of the idea of creation, as distinguished 
from mere procreation, are self-condemned as futile. The facts of 
Nature, and the necessities of thought, compel us to entertain the 
conception of an absolute beginning of organic life, when as yet there 
were no parent forms to breed and multiply. 

Darwin, as is well known, recognised this ultimate necessity. 
He clothed the conception of it in words derived from the old and 
time-honoured language of Genesis. He spoke of the Creator first 
breathing the breath of life into a few, perhaps only into one single 
organic form. His followers generally seem to regard this as a weak 
concession on the part of their great master. They never dwell on it. 
They never realise that without it, or without some substitute for it, 
the whole structure of what they call organic evolution is without a 
basis—that it represents a chain hanging in mid air, having no point 
of attachment in the heavens or on earth. It is as certain as any- 
thing in human thought that, when organic life was first introduced 
into the world, something was done—some process was employed— 
differing from that by which those forms do now simply reproduce 
and repeat themselves. 

But the moment this concession has been fully, frankly, and intel- 
ligently made—another concession necessarily follows—namely this, 
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that we cannot safely conclude that the first, and more strictly creative, 
process has never been repeated. Yet this is the assumption tacitly 
_ involved in all the current materialistic theories of evolution. It is an 
assumption nevertheless in favour of which there is assuredly no ante- 
cedent probability. On the contrary, the presumption is that as soli- 
tary exceptions are really unknown in Nature, the same processes may 
very well have been often repeated from time to time. Or perhaps 
even it may be true that such processes are involved in, and form an 
essential part of, the infinite mysteries of what we call, and think of so 
carelessly, as ordinary generation. This is an idea which opens very 
wide indeed our intellectual eyes, and gives them much to do in 
watching and interpreting the fathomless wonder of familiar things. 

Let us however, provisionally at least, accept the belief that 
organic life was first called into existence in the form of some three, 
or four, or five germs—each being the progenitor of one of the great 
leading types of the animal creation in respect to peculiarities of 
structure—one for the Vertebrata; one for the Mollusca; one for 
the Crustacea ; one for the Radiata; and one for the Insecta. Let us 
assume, farther, on the same footing, that from each of these germs 
all the modifications belonging to each class have been developed by 
what we call the processes of ordinary generation. Then it follows 
that as all these modifications have undoubtedly taken definite 
directions from invisible beginnings to the latest results and com- 
plexities of structure, the original germs must have been so consti- 
tuted as to contain these complexities, potentially, within themselves. 
This conclusion is not in the least affected by any influence we may 
attribute to external surrounding. The Darwinian school in all its 
branches invariably dwell on external conditions as physical causes. 
But it is obvious that these can never act upon an organic mechanism 
except through, and by means of, a responsive power in that 
mechanism itself to follow the direction given to it, whether from 
what we call inside or outside things. 

This is no transcendental imagination, as some might think it. 
It is a conclusion securely founded on the most certain facts of 
embryology. It is the great peculiarity of organic development or 
growth that it always follows a determinate course to an equally 
determinate end. Each separate organ begins to appear before it can 
be actually used. It is always built up gradually for the discharge 
of functions which are yet lying in the future. In all organic 
growths this future dominates the present. All that goes on at any 
given time in such growths has exclusive reference to something 
else that has yet to be done, in some other time which is yet to 
come. On this cardinal fact, or law, in biology there ought to be no 
dispute with Mr. Spencer. Numberless writers before him have 
indeed implied it in their descriptions of embryological phenomena, 
and of the later growth of adapted organs. But, so far as I know, 
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no writer before Mr. Spencer has perceived so clearly its universal 
truth, or has raised it to the rank of a fundamental principle of 
philosophy. This he has done in his Principles of Biology, pointing 
out that it constitutes the main difference between the organic and 
the inorganic world. Crystals grow, but when they have been formed 
there is an end of the operation; they have no future. But the 
growth of a living organ is always premonitory of, and preparative 
for, the future discharge of some functional activity. As Mr. Spencer 
expresses it, ‘changes in inorganic things have no apparent relations 
to future external events which are sure, or likely, to take place. In vital 
changes, however, such relations are manifest.’ This is an excellent 
generalisation. It only needs that the word ‘relations’ be translated 
from the abstract into the concrete. The kind of relation which is 
‘manifest’ is the relation of a previous preparation for an intended 
use. Unfortunately Mr. Spencer is perpetually escaping or departing 
from the consequences of his own ‘ manifest relations.’ In a subse- 
quent passage of the same work? he says, ‘everywhere structures 
in great measure determine functions.’ This is exactly the reverse 
of the manifest truth—that the future functions determine the 
antecedent growth of structure. This escape from his own doctrine 
on the fundamental distinction between the organic and the 
inorganic world is an escape entirely governed by his avowed aim 
to avoid language having teleological implications. But surely it is 
bad philosophy to avoid any fitting words because of implications 
which are manifestly true, and are an essential part of their descriptive 
power. 

If, therefore, we are to accept the hypothesis that all vertebrate 
animals, whether living or extinct, have been the offspring, by 
ordinary generation, of one single germ, originally created, then 
that original germ must have contained within itself certain innate 
properties of development along definite lines of growth, the issues 
of which have been forearranged and predetermined from the first. 
I have elsewhere * shown how this conception permeates, involuntarily, 
all the language of descriptive science when specialists take it in hand 
to express and explain the facts of Biology to others. Huxley 
habitually uses the word ‘plan’ as applicable to the mechanism of 
all organic frames. 

This is a theory of creation—by whatever other name men may 
choose to deceive themselves by calling it. Itis a theory of develop- 
ment too, of course, but of a development of purpose. It is a theory 
of evolution also—but of evolution in its relation to an involution 
first. Nothing can come out that has not first been putin. It is 
not less a theory of creation which, whether true or not, gets rid 
absolutely of the elements of chance so valued by Darwin’s more 

* Spencer's Principles of Biology, vol. i. ch. v. p. 73. 
? Ibid. vol. ii. ch. i. p. 4. * Philosophy of Belief, ch. iii. 
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fanatical followers, and of the mere mechanical necessity which seems 
to be favoured by Mr. Spencer. 

It must be obvious, however, that the burden of this conception 
would be greatly lightened if we give up the unjustifiable, and indeed 
irrational, assumption that what all admit must have happened once, 
can never have been repeated,’ namely, the introduction of new germs 
with their own special potentialities of development. There are 
natural divisions in the animal kingdom which seem to suggest the 
idea of a fresh start on new lines of evolution. The Mammalia may 
well have been thus begun as a great advance on the hideous 
Reptiles, which once dominated the world both by land and sea. 
Fishes may well have had another separate ancestral germ—and so 
with all the lower orders of creation, some of which are very deeply 
divided from each other. I know of no natural or rational limitation 
on the possibilities of this suggestion. On the contrary, the general 
law of the continuity of Nature is favourable to repetition of any and 
every precedent which has once been set in the processes of creation. 
And the conceivableness of this process would be indefinitely increased 
if we invoke the help of another principle, and of another analogy in 
the actual phenomena of organic life—and that is the great rapidity 
with which organic germs can sometimes evolve their involutions— 
and develop their predestined and pre-arranged adaptitudes. 

The Darwinian idea has persistently been that the steps of de- 
velopment have been always infinitesimally small, and that only by 
the accumulation of these, during immeasurable ages, could new 
forms have been established. It has long occurred to me that this 
assumption is against the analogies of Nature, seeing that in all cases 
of ordinary generation, and conspicuously in a thousand cases of meta- 
morphoses among the lower creatures, the full development of germs 
takes a very short time indeed. In the case of some birds, a fortnight 
or three weeks at the outside is enough of time wherein to develop, 
from an egg, a complete fowl with legs, and wings, and instincts, all 
ready made to lead an adult and independent life. In some insects 
a few hours is enough to produce a creature very highly organised, 
with many special adaptations. In other numberless cases, a living 
creature, already leading a separate life, is put to sleep within an ex- 
ternal case or shell, and, in that state of sleep, is radically transformed 
in all its organs, and comes out in a few days an entirely new animal 
form, with new powers, fitted for new spheres of activity and of en- 
joyment. All these incomprehensible facts—in which nothing but 
the blinding effects of familiarity conceals from us the really 
creative processes involved—demonstrate the absurdity of sup- 
posing that new species could not be evolved from germs except by 
steps infinitesimally slow, and accumulated through unnumbered ages. 

This powerful argument, securely founded on the most notorious 
facts of the living world, has for many years entirely relieved my 
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mind from the supposed difficulty of reconciling all that is essential 
in the idea of creation with the pretended competing idea of evolu- 
tion or development. I have not, however, hitherto used it publicly, 
not having had a fitting opportunity of so doing. But I do not 
recollect having seen it used by others. It is, therefore, with no 
small surprise that, in the article now under review, I find it taken 
np by Mr. Spencer, and used for a wholly different contention. His 
adoption of it is a good example of the uses of controversy. Thirty- 
two years ago he would not have used it. We have good evidence 
of this in a vigorous letter published in the appendix to Vol. I. of his 
Principles of Biology, 1864. In that letter he makes ‘ enormous 
time’ an essential condition of even the very lowest steps in organic 
evolution. And for a good reason, which, with his usual candour, he 
frankly explains. The sudden or very rapid evolution of even the 
lowest organic forms, from some primordial germs, he sees plainly, 
would be a very dangerous admission. ‘If there can suddenly be 
imposed on simple protoplasm the organisation which constitutes it 
a Paramecium, I see no reason why animals of greater complexity, 
or indeed of any complexity, may not be constituted after the same 
manner.’ Therefore, to escape from an idea so perilous to his philo- 
sophy, he asserts his conviction that ‘to reach by this process 
(organic evolution) the comparatively well-specialised forms of 
ordinary Jnfusoria, must have taken an enormous period of time.’ ® 
To find, therefore, Mr. Herbert Spencer now insisting on the actual 
rapidity, and the still greater conceivable rapidity, of evolution in 
organisms, is a very instructive change of front. The inducement 
which has led him to take up this new attitude on an all-important 
point is easily explained. Lord Salisbury in his Address had dealt on the 
immensities of time, which, on the Darwinian theory, must have been 
needed to develop ‘a jelly fish into a man ;’ and he had confronted this 
demand on time with the calculations of physicists, which limit the 
number of years since the globe must have been too hot for organic life. 
I have never myself dwelt on this objection to Darwinism, because‘I 
have no confidence in the calculations of decreasing heat which vary 
from tens of millions to hundreds of millions of years. When we 
get into such high numbers, and such enormous margins for possible 
error, I always feel that we are handling weapons which have no 
certain edge. But Mr. Spencer now adopts the safer alternative when 
he escapes from the difficulty by throwing overboard altogether the 
doctrine that changes in animal structure can only have been very 
minute and very slow. He, therefore, takes up the same idea that 
has often occurred to me—that all the phenomena, even of ordinary 
generation, point to the possibility of great transmutations having 
been accomplished in a very short space of time. It seems he had fore- 
shadowed this line of argument in 1852, before Darwin’s book was 
* p, 481. 
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published. But he now works it out in more detail, and revels in 
the calculations which prove what great things are now very sum- 
marily done by ordinary generation in developing the most complex 
organic forms from a simple cell. The nine months which are enough 
to develop the human ovum into the very complex structure of a 
new-born infant, are divisible, he calculates, into 403,200 minutes. If 
even one hundred millions of years were allowed since the globe was 
cool enough to allow of life, then, he argues, no less than 250 years 
would be available for each minute of man’s development— for those 
analogous changes which have raised some Protozoon into man. Mr. 
Spencer makes no mention of the conspicuous wonders effected in 
insect and crustacean metamorphoses during periods relatively much 
shorter. He makes no allusion to the fact that specialists often speak 
of embryonic stages, common in some genera, being ‘ hurried over’ in 
the case of others, so that the final stages are more quickly reached. 
An idea so suggestive of a directing and creative energy thus visibly 
subordinating the machinery of generation to special ends, is an idea 
which goes beyond Mr. Spencer’s new argument deprecating the 
over-importance hitherto attached by thoughtless evolutionists to 
countless ages of infinitesimal change. He may well say that if this 
be true no reason can be seen why animals of any degree of com- 
plexity may not be developed after the same manner. Neither, of 


course, does Mr. Spencer push his argument to the conclusion which 
is adverse to his philosophy—the conclusion, namely, that if the 
first creation of germs has ever been repeated, still more if it has 
been frequently repeated, then the whole processes of a creative 
development may have been indefinitely hastened, and the element of 
time becomes of quite subordinate importance. 


ARGYLL. 


(To be concluded.) 





HOW POOR LADIES LIVE 


THE congested condition of the labour market for educated middle- 
class women, the competition that prevails therein, and the increasing 
difficulty for middle-aged ladies to obtain any occupation by which 
they can maintain themselves, are serious problems which will have 
ere long to be faced, if the present distress is to be prevented from 
becoming chronic and incurable and of greater intensity. 

That there has ever been a certain proportion of gentlewomen who, 
from incompetency and sickness and improvidence, have found it 
difficult to provide themselves with the necessaries of life, no one will 
of course question, and when the evil exists within reasonable limits 
it can be met and to a great extent relieved. But when we have a 
condition of ‘ progress’ which, instead of keeping the proportion 
within tolerable limits, actually tends to increase it, then it begins 
to be time to consider whether the experiment is in the right direc- 
tion, and whether the change may not be retrogressive rather than 
progressive. 

The causes of this increasing difficulty in obtaining work are 
easily recognisable and unmistakable. They are (1) The increasing 
swarm of women who have entered the labour market during the 
last twenty years, causing the supply of trained labour to be out of all 
proportion to the demand; and this, notwithstanding that certain 
new channels of work have been opened up to women, ‘such as 
dentistry, certain branches of the Civil Service, medicine, and the like. 
Fifty years ago a professional man in a good position, making, say, a 
thousand a year, would have deemed it incumbent upon him to live 
within his income, and make some provision for his daughters after 
his death. Daughters of the middle class in those days exacted less 
of their parents, and were able to see that a professional man cannot 
provide his daughter with the same expensive amusements as the 
wealthy leisured aristocrat. To-day the father in precisely the same 
position sends his daughter to Girton, in order that she may become 
a High School teacher. If she do not turn her talents to this 
immediate commercial equivalent, she is regarded as a dull and use- 
less blank upon the map of time. Self-culture in a comfortable 
home, leisure for intercourse with one’s family and society, service 
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for others, which can only be rendered by those removed from imme- 
diate and pressing necessity, are, however, such antiquated privileges 
that one needs to apologise for reminding enlightened progressive 
women that they once existed and were cherished. 

It is clear that, as the increase in the number of Public Schools 
for Girls is not in the same proportion as the number of teachers 
turned out every year willing and eager to teach—the Girls’ Public 
Day School Company, I believe I am correct in saying, has only 
now, after fifteen years’ existence, opened twenty-five schools— 
there will be an increasing difficulty to get posts; and we have 
women with University degrees or a training college education will- 
ing to take 80/. a year for salary. As a fact, this salary of 80/. or 90/., 
or even 110/., which is about the maximum that a non-resident 
assistant mistress reaches, compares very disadvantageously with the 
salaries that accomplished resident governesses commanded in the 
past, which ranged from 30/. to 80/., the average, so far as I can 
ascertain, being 40/. to 501. 

Precisely the same process is going on in the lower ranks of 
‘skilled’ labour, and the typewriting market is now so overcrowded 
that, unless a girl be very expert, and in addition be an accomplished 
shorthand writer and French and German scholar, she can make but 
the most wretched income. 

A second cause is that we have a class of smart, sharp, semi- 
educated women who, beginning at Board schools, pass by means of 
one of the numerous scholarships that are now so recklessly and mis- 
takenly offered into the higher grade schools, and ultimately become 
inferior teachers, authors, journalists, typewriters, clerks, and so 
forth. Joubert said the object of true education was to make the 
person as useful and contented as possible in the sphere in which he 
was born, whereas the whole system of modern lower-middle-class 
female education is to drag girls out of their sphere into the one that 
is just above them, and one that is entirely unsuited to their real 
capacities. The writer of this article not so very long ago went into 
a large middle-class (not Board) school for girls, many of whom were 
daughters of professional men, and found the teacher, an extremely 
able person, delivering her lesson with a cockney pronunciation and 
a twang that would hardly appear to compensate for the acquisi- 
tion of valuable mathematical facts. Consequently we have a large 
and entirely different class of women to-day competing with those 
of birth and culture for educational functions which were formerly in 
the hands of the latter only; who, one ventures to think, if less 
highly trained, were characterised by qualities of deeper importance 
in an education worthy of the name than those boasted by their 
successors. 

Thirdly, there is to be reckoned as one of the principal causes of 
the distress and starvation amongst elderly cultured women to-day, 
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the increasing passion for employing very young women. The 
young girl fresh from the training college is preferred; she is 
cheaper and more manageable, and against her crudeness, imma- 
turity, and cocksureness we have of course to set the valuable qualities 
of youth and energy. Why very young teachers should be desirable 
for any but quite young children is not very obvious, unless it be an 
incontrovertible fact proved by mothers and head-teachers that 
women cannot sustain their freshness and interest in their work after 
thirty-five. 

It seems rather an early limit to put to female activity, and un- 
less we are of the opinion of the young ladies of Taunton, who put to 
death their maiden aunt because they considered age should be taught 
its disgracefulness, the theory will increase our difficulties. 

Furthermore, so far as private governesses are concerned, the 
present mode of educating girls in Public Schools in herds seems to 
have permeated all classes ; and only recently the papers gave publicity 
to the democratic action of a wealthy Countess, who (clearly not of 
Joubert’s opinion) sends her little daughter to the High School to sit 
side by side and share lessons with her local butcher’s daughter. So 
that where numbers of cultured compétent women, who were formerly 
governesses in high-class families, find their places and functions 
filled to-day by the assistant mistresses of the schools. 

These, then, though they are bound up with other issues that 
have to be regarded and accounted for, appear to be the primary 
causes of the intensity of the struggle and the sufferings which so 
many estimable, hard-working, frugal-living ladies are enduring to- 
day. The suffering is of the kind that does not lend itself to sensa- 
tion and rhetorical description ; it is of the kind that is so sedulously 
and strenuously concealed from the public eye that you must probe 
with the tenderest and most skilful of touches before you will get 
any idea of its existence. You may see, day after day, a neat, pale- 
faced, aged latly, without suspecting for an instant that she is starving ; 
and yet that is so widespread a misery that any one who begins to 
make careful investigation will speedily find that the excellent 
Beneficent Societies, which give away thousands of pounds in small 
annuities of 20/., hardly touch the worst cases, which have neither 
friends nor money to enable them to get the necessary votes for 
election. A few months ago, in pursuit of my object, I approached 
an elderly lady whom for some years I had occasionally met and 
talked to in one of the public libraries. She was a fragile, withered- 
looking old lady, with a delicate face full of refinement and sensibility. 
Exquisitely neat ‘and clean, cheerful and almost optimistic in the 
occasional interchange of talk we had, I fancied her to be fairly com- 
fortable, and that she was engaging herself with the copying of some 
MSS. (which she deciphered with considerable difficulty, her honour- 
able grey head bent almost over to the level of the book itself) by 
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way of amusement and occupation. I asked her one day if she 
could give me the address of a former habitué of the library whom 
I knew to be earning some 10s. a week by ‘research.’ I explained 
that I wanted some precise details of the way our friend contrived 
to live upon this sum, adding, casually, that I was quite willing to 
give 5s. for the time and trouble that would be involved in 
giving these particulars. I shall not easily forgot the look that 
passed into the sunken and anxious eyes of my friend as she timidly 
asked whether her own experience would be of any use, as ‘the 5s. 
in question would be so great a help’ to her at that moment; 
and that much as she felt saying anything, she thought it would be 
foolish to throw away money she was somewhat in need of. Some- 
what astonished I immediately accepted her offer, and whether it was 
owing to the sympathy visible in my face, or to my half-embarrassed, 
half-apologetic words I know not, but her lips suddenly quivered, 
and she said : 

I cannot help telling you I am in great distress. When I came here this 
morning I did not know what on earth to do. Things have been bad for some 
years with me, ever since the lady to whom I was secretary died suddenly. I am 
a good French and German scholar, and for a time I managed to get translations; 
but of late there seem to be too many young and active people for an old woman 
like me to get any, although I am still able and willing to work hard, and have 
always earned my living. A gentleman who knew me in the old days met me 
accidentally a few months ago and gave me some transcription to do, but he 
happens not to have paid me for the last week or two the few shillings he owes 
me. Of course he does not realise how badly off Iam. I have now disposed of 
most of my things of any value, and to-day, being without a penny, before coming 
here I went to a second-hand bookshop to try to dispose of a few books, mostly 
old volumes, that I expected to get at least 4s, for. This would have paid my 
rent of 2s. 6d. and the little bit of food I want. When I got to the shop, very 
tired, because the books were heavy, the man said he did not want them; they 
were nouse to him. I tried three more shops close by, and do you know at the last 
I begged the man to take them for sixpence, as I made a pretence I didn’t want the 
trouble of carrying them back. He, however, refused, and I carried them home 


again. All the morning as I sat at that desk I said over and over again, ‘My 
God, what shall I do?’ 


I looked at the old lady, aged, friendless, and in whose dim eyes I 
now thought I saw despair; I pictured her, weary and heartsick, 
carrying the parcel of books for which she could not get ‘6d.;’ I 
thought of her toilsome life, her silent heroism, and her incessant bat- 
tling with hunger, and I asked myself, as I suppose in these moments 
a human being must, the eternal riddle of the sphinx, as to why pain 
and suffering should have no reference to moral desert. ‘It is given 
us to die or to suffer,’ said one who has left a trail of heavenly light 
across her path ; and verily there must be many of her sisters to-day 
playing their part in the tragic drama with as much divineness as 
St. Theresa, who can think not otherwise. Yet, and it isa fact that has 
its impressive aspect to a person accustomed to the restlessness and 
discontent that are prevalent amongst the younger generation of 
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women, by far the larger number of these poor old ladies, dependent 
in many cases upon an annuity of 20/. a year or 8s. 4d. a week from 
an association, and troubled with increasing blindness and disease, are 
not only not despondent and pessimistic, but astonishingly cheerful, 
buoyant, and courageous. 

The cares and ministrations which old and ailing people, women 
especially, have a right to expect are philosophically dispensed with ; 
the little scrap of fire, scarce enough to permeate with warmth their 
old bones, is cherished with the most careful economy ; and hard 
work, such as the washing of personal linen, is undertaken by delicate, 
trembling old fingers without any murmur or complaint. Except in 
one or two instances, where moral degradation was perceptible, in 
everything that these old gentlewomen do, and in everything that 
surrounds them, there remains that exquisite delicacy, that fine feel- 
ing, which the gentlewoman, no matter how acute her poverty, seems 
rarely to lose. 

I asked one lady, whose father had been a man of high position 
and wealth, and who is now living in one room upon a scanty pension, 
what she found the most intolerable part of her present life. She 
said instantly, 


I dare say you will laugh, and I know it sounds very ridiculous. But there is 
living in this house a policeman, and when he tramps up to bed at night, I do not 
know how it is, somehow I always feel most my present position. He is perfectly 
respectable, and it is very silly; but you asked me to tell you the truth, and I 
have done so. 


Another elderly lady, a most benevolent, benign old maid, who 
might have walked straight out of one of Miss Wilkin’s novels, and 
an unmistakable gentlewoman, in spite of her darned and shabby 
black gown, once satin, now nothing in particular, cut in the fashion 
and charm of the year 1850 or thereabouts, lived wholly and solely 
upon her weekly income of 8s. 4d., given her by one of the societies. 
She said : 


I do not mind anything so much as the way one is treated when one is aged 
and friendless and dependent on charity. Every one seems to think they may 
talk to you like a dog, and yet I am not undeserving and I have not been improvi- 
dent. I have taught for over thirty years, and always helped my poor mother. 
But I have had all along very poor health, and this threw me out of my situations, 
and then the 10/. I had set aside had to be used. HowdoI manage? Well, you 
see, my dear, we old people don’t want the food you young ones do, and if it were 
not for coals and my little bit of washing I should do nicely. The furniture here 
is my own [it consisted mainly of a chair bedstead, a gas stove, a table, a lamp, a 
strip of carpet, and a very handsome antique candlestick, which was the old lady’s 
principal solace, and which she seems to think constituted irrefragable testimony 
to her not infrequent remark that her papa had held a very distinguished official 
position]. I pay 3s. for my room, 2s. for coal, 6d. for my washing, and the rest 
for my little bit of food. 


Pressed to say exactly what she had to eat, she said she nearly 
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always had, once a week, a nice little chop, which she cooked for herself. 
I asked her could none of her former pupils assist her, and she said 
they had at various times assisted her a little ; one in particular, who 
had since died, had helped her very much in an illness; and 
every now and again one gentleman, whom as a boy she had 
prepared for one of the Public Schools, did what he could in the 
reduced circumstances to which fate had driven him. I asked her, 
had she tried to get into one of the homes which are available when 
there are vacancies to ladies with annuities of 20/. a year; but she 
seemed to shrink from the idea, and said once or twice, what is the 
heartrending fact, ‘ You see, my dear, I am so much better off than 
so many ladies of my age. Although I have always suffered very 
much with my spine, I can do my own little cooking and needlework 
and keep everything tidy, as my eyesight is very good; and then 
this little pension, which came to me when I was in great want, just 
suffices for my needs.’ ‘ But what,’ I asked, and Heaven forgive me 
for the brutality, ‘will you do if you get worse and unable to do 
anything for yourself?’ I could scarcely have believed that serene, 
expressionless old face would have been capable of revealing with so 
much intensity the terror that instantly passed over it. Her voice 
was quite trembling with emotion as she said, ‘Ah! you should not 
remind me of that. I think I may not want much attendance even 
at the last. I have always done for myself, and J could not bear to 
be taken to the hospital.’ 

It need scarcely be said that this serenity of spirit was not in- 
variably to be met with amongst these elderly ladies. Miss S » 
an exceedingly shrewd, cultured, and, it must be confessed, caustic 
personage, who is nowsafe and moderately content ina home after five 
years of intense privations, said, as it seems to me, very pertinently, 

I suppose now, as I am fifty-seven, I am perhaps too old to be much good at 
teaching, but I have found much the same difficulty for the last fifteen years, and 
yet I am sure that in culture [she used the word ‘ accomplishments,’ but as this is 
a misleading term of reproach to-day, I am venturing to give the more correct 
word of ‘culture’] my nieces, who are both High School teachers, are very deficient. 
I taught my pupils history much more thoroughly than they do, and the idea of 
beginning to teach history with the Saxon kings would have seemed to me quite 
wrong. Yet I find school-girls to-day are not taught universal history at all, and 
Greek mythology and Roman history are left out of their studies altogether, I 
think if they knew anything about the lives and characters of Roman women they 
would not talk such presumptuous nonsense about the women of the past. Then 
I think the study of French authors and Italian authors was much more thorough ; 
my nieces hardly know anything of Racine or Petrarch, and indeed only the authors 
that they ‘get up’ for examinations. Then, again, how ignorant they are of most 


of our great poets of a century ago. We knew Milton by heart and Cowper, and 
as for Pope, we adored him. 


How came it that the older generation of cultured gentlewomen 
knew and loved Pope, whilst we of to-day can scarcely tolerate him, 
much less conceive an affection for him ? 
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I asked her what she would have done if she had not managed to 
get a pension and thereby admission to the home. Miss S said 
she didn’t know; she had lived, or rather starved, for three or 
four years on the charity of friends and former employers; and 
if she hadn’t accidentally come across the lady who bestirred her- 
self to get her votes, she believed she must have ere long suc- 
cumbed to want and anxiety, the effect of which had brought on, 
curiously enough since she had been comfortably harboured, a 
peculiar nervous affection which at times was very bad. The 
father of this lady had been a medical man, who died leaving her and 
several delicate sisters very badly off, greatly to their astonishment, 
as they had lived in much extravagance and believed themselves pro- 
vided for. She told me that the worst part of her experiences, far 
worse than tramping miles after situations, day after day, in all 
weathers, only to hear she was too ill or to have the door shut in her 
face, far worse than hunger or cold, or the fear of death from starva- 
tion, were her expeditions to ‘ places where I could get a few shillings 
for my little trinkets, books, clothes, &c.’ It was this same half 
foolish, half praiseworthy, wholly human feeling that made her 
refrain from putting her case before any institution or society, so 
long as she just could manage to pay for some sort of roof over her 
head. 


I had such a horror of having my case discussed by a lot of strange people. 
Ah! I am living, and I suppose I should now be content ; but it is a bitter, bitter 
thing. I worked cheerfully, helped others when I might have saved a little, 
denied myself, and now in my old age I have been overtaken by want. To the 
end of my life what I went through, how near I was to the degradation of the 
workhouse, will be a nightmare to me; and there must be many, too friendless to 
get any help, as I happened to be, and tog hopeless to set about trying to get any, 
who do sink. What I should now do, with this trouble, if it were not for this 
shelter, I know not. 


I asked her if she had ever been tempted to drink—the 
question was put, it need hardly be said, in a less crude form— 
and she said ‘No;’ and she believed the same was true of most 
of the gentlewomen who had gone through similar circumstances, 
unless they had a special kind of female disease—a statement which 
my own investigations confirm. Years of self-restraint and life-long 
traditions and ideas make this form of ruin almost impossible. It is 
not drink to which these ladies yield, but a kind of leaden apathy, 
which seems to render them incapable of searching out sources 
where some sort of help might be forthcoming. Then, again, although 
the Beneficent Association and the Governesses’ Association do all 
they can in the way of annuities, their funds are limited and election 
often means years of waiting. The most urgent cases are, as far as 
possible, temporarily relieved by immediate loans, and for others 
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energetic efforts are made to get some sort of employment; but 
what sort of work can be got for an aged lady who has rheumatism 
in her hands and perhaps cataract or some other eye trouble? Miss 
Smallwood, the honorary secretary of the Gentlewomen’s Work 
Society at Malvern, draws up and sends out a printed register of the 
names of elderly gentlewomen who undertake all kinds of needlework ; 
but for the most part, she says, their productions are scarcely worth 
buying ; yet even the six or seven pounds a year that some of their 
number earn by knitting and crocheting are an anxiously looked-for 
source of income. 

Two ladies on her list (and it may be mentioned here that almost 
every instance cited by me is that of a candidate for a pension from 
the Beneficent or Governesses’ Institution, or of an annuitant, or of 
an inmate of one or other of the homes for aged ladies, whose state- 
ments have been carefully examined by a committee before being 
eligible for any of these situations), the daughters of a naval officer, 
who spoke gratefully of Miss Smallwood’s efforts to help them, told 
me that the only certain income they had was 34l. a year, derived 
from the Compassionate fund of the United Kingdom Beneficent 
Association. For their tiny cottage in the heart of the country 
they pay 10/. a year. Both of them are extremely delicate and 
physically unable to do scrubbing and washing, and anything more 
active than cooking. They therefore have a little maid, to whom 
they pay 2s. a week, who undertakes the scrubbing and so forth, 
leaving them, when their rent and servant are paid, but 19/. a year 
upon which they can definitely reckon. Now and again a brother, 
in equally bad circumstances, sends them 10s. I subjoin a portion of 
this lady’s letter : 


I do not know what we should have done without this annuity from the 
U. K. B., nor how we should get along if it were not for the kindness of Miss 
Smallwood’s friends, who sometimes send us a few shillings, and sometimes 
clothing, and if our doctor were not very good, as we both constantly require his 
attendance. [It may be 4 propos here to say that the kindness of doctors to women— 
many of them not too affluent country doctors—is one of the touches of light and 
hope that prevent the picture from becoming too insupportably heartrending and 
tragic.} We do a little work for Miss Smallwood, but it is very uncertain. Our 
expenses last week were as follows, and sometimes they are rather more, sometimes 
less. We never have anything, not even coals, unless we can pay for them at the 
time : 
$. . 
Food for two of us and the little maid : : 4 
Coal, oil, and candles ' : . ° ° 
Groceries, which include tea, soap, soda, &. . 2 6 
(12 34 
This ‘ grocery’ is not bought every week, as this supply of soap &c. would 
last two or three weeks, but I give you our last week’s expenses. You will see 
that the rest of our annuity of 34/., after taking out 15/. for rent and service, 
would not permit of our spending as much as this every week, and sometimes 
there are extra things which delicate old persons must have. But, as I have said, 
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Miss Smallwood and her friends are very good to us, and there are so many who 
want help even more, and we do all we cap to help ourselves, and some weeks we 
just go without. The 5s. was a very great help to us. I have told you all this in 
the hope that when the facts get known something may be done for destitute old 
gentlewomen, who from their age and infirmities can do very little for themselves 
and are utterly unable to provide for all the bare necessities they require. 


Another elderly gentlewoman, a candidate for the U. K. B. pen- 
sion (the eldest daughter of a clergyman whose curacies never exceeded 
130/., out of which he had to support a large family of children), 
and who made almost superhuman efforts in every direction to keep 
her little school together, and afterwards a boarding-house, says : 


I did very well when younger, my salaries being often 40/. and even more, out 
of which I saved enough to go to Germany, and, whilst giving English lessons, 
perfect myself in German and music. On my return I got as much as 70/., and 
saved enough money to provide a piano for my sisters, help them in various ways, 
and purchase an insurance annuity, which, however, at my father’s urgent request, 
I withdrew. The Girls’ High Schools, with their Kindergartens, long ago threw 
me out of teaching, for which I was well qualified (having been taught Latin by 
my father); and now I struggle on somehow, taking boarders, as best I can. I 
had a severe illness last year, and am now subject to attacks of faintness, Last 
year the Corporation of the Sons of Clergy granted ‘ne a pension of 107. _ have 
a 15/. share in a water company left me by &n aunt, and 1/. 10s. a year interest of 
my own saving, so that my actual income is 27/, 10s. I never drink wine; I am 
slowly paying off the debts which my new venture in taking this boarding-house 
entailed; I never have been in debt for a single personal article or indeed for any- 
thing, except as regards the preliminary expenses incurred in taking this house. I 
can’t afford a newspaper, and I never spend a penny on a book or pleasure of any kind. 
Every dress I have had for the Izst few years has been given me by a friend and 
altered by me. I make my own caps from kerchiefs sent me by a relative who 
has a lace factory abroad, and so on. I often get gifts of all sorts of things, and, 
anxious as Iam about the present and future, I have not as yet had any real 
deprivation. If I can only obtain the pension I shall be all right. That is my 
ambition—not much to look forward to after having worked hard for forty years, 
for I began to teach when I was sixteen; but I am so much better off than so 
many necessitous ladies that I hardly think my experience will be much good to 
you. But I may say I have passed through very critical times. After my illness 
last year I hardly know in which direction I should have turned if a sister of my 
first pupil had not paid my rent. Another friend paid the nurse, and the brandy 
and whiskey, ice, &c. I had to have for a lengthy period were often supplied to 
me. It makes one very sad and depressed to think how much one has to depend 
on the charity and compassion of friends and strangers at these terrible times, but 
ene ought to be very grateful to have them. The 5s. you send is most acceptable. 


When we find gentlewomen who have passed virtuous, laborious, 
well-spent lives, compelled in their old age not only to face the mere 
physical misery that destitution entails, and sickness, and pain, and 
disease, but constant mental anguish, shame, and terror of starvation, 
should one or other individual friend fail, it is impossible to refrain 
from asking of what avail are honesty, and all the moral faculties 
that go to making of the best womanhood, if any personal provision 
for a certain degree of comfort and security be unattainable to the 
individual? For either the woman breadwinner must pinch and 
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scrape, and deny herself the gratification of everything that makes 
life something more than a drudgery for bread and butter (or to 
get a miserable pittance of 20/. when she is sixty she must take out 
of her salary at least 7/. a year, leaving herself penniless should she 
be overtaken by illness, which most women may reckon upon in a 
course of ten or fifteen years’ constant and arduous work); or she 
must reconcile herself to living in old age upon the compassion and 
charity of others. I submitted this point to a young, able, and by 
no means pessimistic High School teacher, and her answer, though it 
is not put forward here as in any sense representing the profession 
to which she belongs, is of significance, as coming from one of the 
younger school of women workers. Her age is somewhere between 
twenty-eight and thirty : 


Am I saving? Yes, but not to get.a pension when I am sixty: that is to say, 
I began saving a few pounds last year; up to then, as my salary was 70/., I found 
it was as much as I could do to live—that is, decently, and not like an animal. I 
consider it as necessary to see a picture now and again, and get into the country 
to see the sky, and buy a book, as to have breakfast. But my salary is now 851, 
and it may in the course of the next few years get to100/. I found that by putting 
aside 77. 10s. a year, in twenty-five years I could get an annuity of 20/., upon 
which I can live or starve. Now either I shall be in the position of a head mis- 
tress and shall not need 207. a year, or I shall be so destitute that this 202. will 
only keep me from starvation ; and on the whole I am not sure starvation would 
not be preferable. Anyway, to do this I should have to cut down my expenses, 
reduce existence to a mill of work and nothing else, and deprive myself of the 
only things that render it endurable after my grind is done—a little music or the 
purchase of an occasional book or flower. I don’t find I can live—as I say, like 
a lady—under lJ, 7s. a week ; of course, if I lived in a bedroom like some of my 
colleagues, and ‘ did’ for myself, no doubt it might be 15s. a week. This is my 
average, and with my midsummer holidays, when I spend an extra 5/. or so, 
comes to about 75/. a year. Then I have some clothes to buy—not many, as you 
will perceive—and travelling expenses, as any friends I have are in London; so 
that at the end of the year there isn’t much of my 85/. visible. However, last 
year I lived on a guinea a week and saved 5/., and I mean to do this every alter- 
nate year; and when I have saved 20/.—that will be after about six years of 
this grind—I am going to take six months’ holiday. Extravagant! Not a bit! 
The merest prudence. I don’t wantin eight years to be worn out in body and 
nerves and temper, like most of my colleagues. If they got their six months’ rest 
and change they wouldn’t be in that state. But very few have the courage to do 
it, and it is risky. I shall of course lose my work here, and have to look out for 
something else. We are all in deadly fear of losing our posts if we are away for 
six days. That is why the average health is so shockingly bad, and that is why, 
unless women can do work under most secure and comfortable conditions, like the 
girls in the Post Office with the certainty of a pension, they suffer so. They are 
always liable to be ill—men are not handicapped in the same way—and then 
everything may be lost. The worst of my life—and, I fancy, the lives of most 
women teachers—is itsintense isolation. Here I am in this great city, and I don’t 
know a soul but the other teachers living in lodgings like myself, and of whom I 
am heartily sick after nine months of the year’s daily and close intercourse. I 
don’t know a man up here, and I long—it is most unenlightened and retrograde, 
isn’t it P—for the society of a sensible man. For my part I'd have the girls taught 
some things by men—such as history, for instance ; and the opportunity for mas- 
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culine intercourse and companionship would do all us teachers all the good in the 
world. The kind of lives we lead are utterly unnatural and unhealthy. 


Another young teacher, employed at one of the most successful of 
the London girls’ schools, says : 


For many years I lived on 60/7. a year—my magnificent remuneration for 
teaching a class of fifty-six girls from 9.0 in the morning until 4.30 in the after- 
noon, with a couple of hours’ preparation in the evening. My people could not 
help at all—as a matter of fact, as you know, I have from time to time been 
obliged to help B—— [her younger sister, also a High School teacher] in her con- 
stant rheumatic attacks, which she cannot provide for, and that entail six weeks’ 
medical attendance and’nursing. I paid 5s. and sometimes 6s. for my room; my 
food came to about 8s., this high amount being due to the fact that five days out 
of the week I had to pay 9d. for each dinner, the mistresses being compelled to 
have this meal at school; washing, ls. 6d.; firing and light a good part of the 
year, 2s. a week; stamps, paper, &c., 6d.; which left me about 4s.a week for 
dress, *bus fares to and from home, medicine which I had always had to have, and 
doctoring. I broke down altogether, and had to give up for halfa term. I think 
it was brought on by bad living, and of course I was mulcted of my salary for the 
time. My salary has now been raised by 5/. at a time to 95/., with which I sup- 
pose I shall have to be content. For this, in addition to my responsibility for a 
class of fifty-six girls, I have to teach drawing right through the school, harmony, 
and botany. Of course many of the teachers are much better off; they live at 
home, their fathers being well able to support them; they can spend their money 
and get a holiday abroad. On the whole, after several years’ work I do not think 
most women workers are happy. It is not so much the work, although at a school 
like ours it entails great strain anda constant alertness of nerve and eye and tem- 
per, which I fancy tells, as we are all very neuralgic. 


I do not know whether married women of the middle-class or 
single women in comfortable positions, leading active lives, suffer 
similarly from this neuralgic curse, but wherever one turns in the 
world of women workers it appears to exist in a more or less intense 
form; and much of the despondence and depression amongst 
women, who like their work and get fairly good salaries, I believe 
to be attributable to this cause. 

The dread of illness and the fear of being without a roof over their 
heads, far more even than any actual physical necessities, are what 
constitute the grimness, the horror of the struggle for existence to 
so many women. It must be borne in mind that nearly all the ladies 
whose circumstances I have given here are in possession of some 
small settled income upon which they can depend, and that at least 
stands between them and the yawning abyss beneath. But before 
me at this moment are histories of want and distress and destitution, 
almost too painful for the mind to contemplate, befalling those who 
have neither pensions nor relatives, and are wholly dependent 
upon their own precarious earnings and the intermittent aid of 
strangers. Here is an elderly woman reared in luxury living in a 
garret, and thankful if by sub-letting a couple of rooms to working 
people she can make enough for her own shelter: here is another 
who, after keeping a school and fighting dauntlessly for years, finds 
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herself in ailing middle-age compelled to cook and carve at a coffee- 
house kept by another woman not much better off than herself: here 
another, at the lowest pitch of human distress, saved from immediate 
starvation by sitting in an art school at 1s. an hour for the ‘ head of 
an old woman.’ But I do not conceive any useful purpose can be 
gained by detailing these harrowing life-histories, my object being to 
compel a consideration of the entire problem rather than to excite 
sympathy for individual cases of suffering. 

It may be said that only one side of the picture, and that the 
most gloomy and unhopeful, has been given, and no doubt as regards 
the conditions under which many of the younger women are working, 
the immediate present at least presents a brighter outlook ; nor does 
the problem of the future come to them without the concurrent hope 
that marriage may relieve them from the desolation and suffering of 
the old and poverty-stricken lady. But there is sufficient misery 
existing, and increasing, to make a serious study of the wider aspects 
and ultimate issues of it urgently necessary, and it is in the hope that 
my suggestions, which do not involve turning the world topsy-turvy, 
may recommend themselves to those able and willing to bring about 
an amelioration, that I have endeavoured to present some facts here. 

These suggestions are: (1) The establishment of a Bureau for 
middle-class women’s work, whose first and immediate object would be 
to thoroughly investigate the present conditions under which it is 
carried on, and to collect statistics upon the earnings of women, the 
number of women wholly dependent upon their earnings, and the 
number of women enjoying incomes, seems to me the first stage in the 
reduction of chaos to order. Along with this should be an inquiry 
into the fields of labour where skilled work is wanted, and where a real 
and not artificial need for women’s services exists; and it is for this 
real demand that girls should be rigidly trained. 

(2) The next step should be to limit the number of workers, as far 
as possible, to those compelled to be bread-winners, and to educate 
women of means and leisure to see how urgently their abilities and 
services can be utilised for their own development and the advantage 
of the community. I could name half a dozen channels in which the 
unpaid labour of intelligent educated women is badly, nay urgently, 
needed. 

(3) To offer to teachers in Public Schools opportunity of getting 
pensions on a scale similar to those provided for nurses, the payment 
of which should be partly borne by the directors of the companies ; 
and to provide a means by which overworked teachers, every five 
years or so, can obtain three months’ leave of absence without loss of 
salary. 

These reforms would mainly affect the younger women workers, and 
would not ameliorate the lot of older women, in whose behalf I should 
firstly propose a greater sense of responsibility on the part of em- 
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ployers. Their duty should be to personally combine and contribute 
to the support of ladies whom they know to have worked as long as 
they could; and such support would not be felt by the recipient in 
the same way as she must necessarily feel it when tendered by 
strangers and societies. A few families in which a governess had 
taught, or whose children have been at a school where such a gover- 
ness had been employed, could compass this without any difficulty, 
by each subscribing, say, five shillings a week, and steps should be 
taken to insure maintenance so long as the recipient lived, with as 
much personal attention and kindness as could be given. 

Secondly, a more generous support of the Homes already esta- 
blished, and now suffering sadly for lack of funds, so that it would 
be possible for the committees, in times of sickness, to supplement 
the narrow means possessed by the inmates. 

And thirdly, the establishment of these small asylums all over 
the country, to which admission could be obtained without the 
lengthy and heart-breaking period of waiting that the vote system 
involves. They do not entail any vast expenditure. An ordinary 
house with eight or ten rooms in a cheap neighbourhood, and suffi- 
cient funds for gas, coal, and the wages of a housekeeper and servant, 
are all that is necessary, with the constant superintendence of the 
ladies of the committee. Very often the annuitant has enough furni- 
ture to furnish her rooms, so that very little beyond stair carpets and 
kitchen apparatus is required. The wants of most of these poor 
old gentlewomen are very modest, and the social intercourse that they 
can maintain, whilst conducting their little affairs and economies in 
complete privacy, is appreciated with a feeling that has its pathetic 
as well as diverting aspect. Shelter, warmth, peace, ungrudging. 
offices, and a little human tenderness, are not much to ask for, to 
sustain and cheer them in the valley of shadow in which their 
tottering feet are already set. 

Frances H. Low. 
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PRIMITIVE AND PROTESTANT 


(JN CORRECTION OF MR. J. HORACE ROUND) 


Tothe February number of this Review Mr. J. H. Round contributed 
a paper which was called ‘ The Elizabethan Religion,’ and which was 
stated [in brackets] to be ‘in correction of Mr. George Russell.’ It 
was at least as much ‘in refutation of Mr. Gladstone’ and ‘in 
defence of Mr. Birrell.’ Now, Mr. Gladstone can take very good care of 
himself, and, as he has ‘astounded’ Mr. Round by some previous publi- 
cations on this subject, perhaps he will astound him a little more 
in the treatise on Anglican Orders which he has just foreshadowed. 
With my friend Mr. Birrell I need not at present concern myself: 
he and I had our little controversy last summer. Mr. Round has 
now taken up the cudgels for him, and therefore it is with Mr. Round 
that I must deal. 

If Mr. Round’s paper had for its sub-title ‘In display of Eru- 
dition,’ it would not be ill described. To that erudition I offer the 
homage of sincere respect. My critic evidently is an historian, 


Fortis, et in se ipso totus, teres, atque Rotundus, 


But it is only fair to remark that he has had six months wherein 
to acquire the information with which he belabours me; whereas 
present exigencies leave me scarcely as many days for my reply. 

Nor is this the only consideration which makes me a little 
nervous in attempting to cope with Mr. Round. I am apprehensive 
lest I should offend him by a misplaced levity. Sydney Smith re- 
marks that ‘ there is nothing pompous gentlemen are so much afraid 
of as a little humour. It is like the objection of certain cephalic 
animalcule to the use of small-tooth combs. ‘“ Finger and thumb, 
precipitate powder, or anything else you please, but for heaven’s sake 
no small-tooth combs.”’ Mr. Birrell is not a pompous gentleman, and 
has not the slightest objection to a joke in season; but Mir. Round 
is made of sterner stuff. It appears that in my former paper I com- 
mitted the offence of ‘making merry,’ and of ‘feeling amused ;’ 
nay, even, in one gross instance, of putting a point ‘playfully.’ 
Now this is really very bad, and I must be careful not to repeat 
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in March the offensive pleasantry of July. As Serjeant Buzfuz said, 
‘It is ill jesting where our deepest sympathies are awakened.’ 

Mr. Round solemnly proclaims that there are three ways in which 
his article may be met—ridicule, silence, and evasion. I shall 
presently try to show him a fourth. In the meantime I shall equally 
forbear the three which he has enumerated, if only he will allow me 
to pause (just for a moment before we come to business) on the damning 
sentence in which he dismisses my theory of the Reformation :— 

‘The tide is bound to ebb. All that edifice of webs that sophists 
have spun is doomed to be shattered and rent asunder, even as 
Mr. Russell’s amazing assertions vanish, in the light of facts, like mists 
before the rising sun.’ 

Here’s richness ! as Mr. Squeers said of his pupils’ milk and water. 
Here is a noble confusion of poetic imagery! An ebbing tide and a 
rising sun—an edifice made of webs, and those webs spun by sophists ! 
Surely since the days of ‘Satan’ Montgomery we have had nothing 
quite as good as this! Now, as then, 


One great enchanter helmed the harmonious whole. 


in this case the enchanter is Mr. Round, and to his divinations 
I must now give my grave attention. 

Mr. Round’s paper consists in great measure of interesting extracts 
from historical records ; but these extracts are not ‘in correction of Mr. 
George Russell,’ for they neither affirm what I have denied nor deny 
what I have affirmed. They amount to this: 

(1) That at the Reformation there was a considerable change of 
religion in England. On this point I agree so completely with Mr. 
Round that, in speaking in the House of Commons on the Second 
Reading of the Welsh Church Bill, I said : 


Surely no candid critic can deny that the theological change made by the 
Reformation was a significant and a profound one. Surely the Thirty-nine 
Articles embodied a widely different system of theology from that which prevailed 
in the pre-Reformation Church; and I cannot convince myself that the persons 
who made gifts to the Church in mediwval times would have bequeathed their 
lands to the Church had they known that, as a body, the Church was about to 
rebel against the See of Peter. 


(2) That the form of religion which was discarded at the Reforma- 
tion was ‘ Poperie’ or, more graphically, ‘that sinck of errour and false 
doctrine of the Pope.’ Exactly so. It was the repudiation of the 
Pope and Popery which, as I said last July, was by far the most 
important part of the English Reformation. 

(3) That the English order of celebrating the Holy Eucharist has, 
at and since the Reformation, been largely and repeatedly modified. 
In this sentence I purposely avoid the disputable word ‘ Mass ;’ but 
the fact is too palpable to need stating. 


ea 2 
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(4) That the service of the Holy Eucharist, which had, before the 
Reformation, been commonly called the Mass, wasafter the Reformation 
generally called the Communion or the Lord’s Supper, and that the 
word ‘ Mass’ was not revived in the Church of England till the present 
reign. No one, I imagine, disputes this. 

(5) That the stone altars which had been used before the Reforma- 
tion were generally destroyed ; that wooden tables were generally 
substituted ; and that the destruction of sacred furniture was often 
attended with shocking profanity and violence, both of act and speech. 
This, again, is elementary knowledge. 

So far, I think, we all are agreed, and Mr. Round’s citations only 
illustrate, with force and freshness, some historical facts about which 
there is no dispute. But scattered up and down among the citations 
are some questions, statements, and inferences of a more controversial 
sort. Let me take them one by one. 

(a) Mr. Round adopts as his own two questions put (in substance) 
by Mr. Birrell. First : ‘Was the Reformation a break of the visible 
unity of the Church ?’ Second: ‘ Has the English Church, as a Church, 
after the Reformation continued to celebrate the Mass after the same 
fashion and with the same intention as before?’ My answer to the 
first question is, Yes. The repudiation of the Pope’s authority was 
a ‘break of visible unity,’ because it severed the Church of England 
from the rest of the Catholic Church in Western Europe. My answer 
to the second question is, No. The English Church has since the Re- 
formation celebrated the Mass or Eucharist ‘ after a fashion,’ differing in 
some important respects from the ‘fashion’ which obtained before. 
Questions of intention are more difficult to answer ; but, if the Church 
before the Reformation celebrated Mass with the intention of a sacri- 
fice separate from, or additional to, or repetitory of, the one Sacrifice 
on the Cross, then presumably the Church since the Reformation has 
celebrated with a different intention. . 

But, granting that both these answers of mine to Mr. Round’s 
queries are true, they involve no breach with the past. The organic 
or structural continuity of the Church of England is secured by the 
Episcopal succession which neither Mr. Round, nor Mr. Birrell, nor 
even Leo the Thirteenth denies. A ‘ break of unity’ with the con- 
temporary and surrounding Church does not make the Church of 
England a new, though it may make her an isolated, body. And as 
to the ‘fashion’ and ‘intention’ of her Eucharist, they do not for « 
moment affect its reality. This may be illustrated from the 
case of the other great Sacrament of the Gospel. There is a vast 
difference of ‘ fashion ’ between the immersion of an adult in a Church 
and the sprinkling of an infant in a sick-room ; but either rite is 
baptism. The intention of a Catholic priest is to plant the seed of 
the New Life in the child whom he baptises: the intention of a 
dissenting minister is merely to admit the child into the congregation 
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of the faithful. But either officiant, if he uses the proper form and 
matter, administers a valid baptism. 

(6) Mr. Round more than once takes me to task because, in 
replying to Mr. Birrell, I said: ‘The Mass is the service of the Holy 
Communion—nothing more and nothing less ;’ and again: ‘The 
Reformers regarded the words as synonymous.’ Mr. Round, quivering 
with a just indignation, ‘hesitates to define’ these statements. He 
does well to keep silence even from good words, until he has read 
what I have to say in defence of my position. Among the ‘ Reformers’ 
may, I presume, be reckoned the compilers of the Prayer Book of 
1549, and they set forth ‘The Supper of the Lord, and the Holy 
Communion, commonly called the Mass.’ Surely the men who framed 
this title treated the three names as synonymous. They did not 
purport to set forth (with reverence be it spoken) a new Thing: but 
the former Thing under two new names. To that which was com- 
monly called the Mass they gave the alternative names of the Supper 
of the Lord and the Holy Communion, and those three names 
were, in the strictest sense, synonymous. 

Another Reformer not unknown to fame was Thomas Cranmer, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and he, when arguing for the Protestant 
view of the Holy Eucharist against Bishop Gardiner,' says : ‘ When the 


old fathers called the Mass or Supper of the Lord a sacrifice, they 
meant that it was a sacrifice of lauds and thanksgiving (and so as 
well the people as the priest do sacrifice), or else that it was a remem- 
brance of the very true sacrifice propitiatory of Christ.’ Here, most 
certainly and strictly, ‘the Mass’ and the ‘ Supper of the Lord’ are 
used synonymously. 

Again, Cranmer says: 


The adversaries of Christ gather together a great heap of authors which, as 
they say, call the Mass or Holy Communion a sacrifice. But all those authors be 
answered unto in this one sentence, that they call it not a sacrifice for sin because 
that it taketh away our sin (which is taken away only by the death of Christ), but 
because the Holy Communion was ordained of Christ to put us in remembrance 
of the sacrifice made by Him upon the Cross. For that cause it beareth the name 
of that sacrifice.’ 


Now for another excellent piece of divinity from the same Re- 
former :— 


They, therefore, which gather of the Doctors that the Mass is a sacrifice for 
remission of sin, and that it is applied by the priest to them for whom he saith and 
singeth, they which so gather of the Doctors do to them most grievous injury and 
wrong, most falsely belying them. For these monstrous things were never seen 
nor known of the old and primitive Church, nor there was not then in one church 
many masses every day; but upon certain days there was a common table of the 
Lord’s Supper, where a number of people did together receive the Body and Blood 
of the Lord; but there were then no daily private masses where every priest 
received alone ; like as until this day there is none in the Greek Churches, but one 


' Reply to Gardiner, fifth book, c. 379. 2 Ib. c. 377. 
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common mass ina day. Nor the holy fathers;of the old Church would not have 
suffered such ungodly and wicked abuses of the Lord’s Supper.® 


Here it will be noticed that ‘a common table of the Lord's 
Supper’ is used as synonymous with ‘one common Mass in a day.’ 

Another divine, whom Mr. Round}will surely admit to have been 
a Reformer, is Bishop Ridley, and, when formally charged with heresy 
—September 30, 1555—it is instructive to note that, in his reply, he 
applies the word ‘Communion’ to that which in the charge is called 
‘the Mass,’ and this with no hint of a distinction between the mean- 
ings of the two words. 


Charge. That . . . thou hast openly affirmed, and obstinately maintained, that in 
the Mass is no propitiatory sacrifice for the quickjand the dead. 

Reply. Christ, as St. Paul writeth, made one perfect sacrifice for the sins of 
the whole world, neither can any man reiterate'that sacrifice of His ; and yet zs the 
Communion an acceptable sacrifice to God of praise and thanksgiving. 


Even more significant is the same Reformer’s reply to the theological 
proposition propounded to him at Oxford, April 15, 1557 :— 

‘In the Mass the Passion of Christ is not in verity, but in a 
mystery representing the same; yea, even there where the Lord’s 
Supper is duly administered.’ So in Ridley’s view, the Lord’s Supper 
is celebrated in the Mass, and the Passion represented therein. So 
much, then, for my outrageous assertion that the Mass is the Holy 
Communion, and that the Reformers used the terms synonymously. 

In further illustration of the same points, it is not irrelevant to cite 
the following answers to ‘ certain queries touching the abuses of the 
Mass’ returned in 1548 by Cranmer and Ridley respectively :— 


The Mass, by Christ’s institution, consisteth in those things which be set forth in 
the Evangelists, Matt. xxvi., Mark xiv., Luke xxii., 1{Cor. x. and xi—-CRANMER. 

I am not able to say that the Mass consisteth, by Christ’s institution, in other 
things than in those which be set forth by the Evangelists, Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, in the Acts, and in 1 Cor. x. xi.—Rpiy. 

I think it not only convenient that such speech be used in the Mass as the 
people might understand, but also to speak it with such an audible voice that the 
people might hear it, that they be not defrauded of their own.—RIDLEY. 


Here, as clearly as words can put it, the Mass is, in the view of our 
martyred Reformers, the Sacrament ordained by Christ; and the 
same point is further illustrated by the fact that Gardiner, arguing om 
the Roman side against Cranmer, uses the terms ‘the Mass’ and 
‘the Holy Supper’ as indiscriminately as his opponent. 

(c) I learn from Mr. Round that I have authority with ‘ news- 
paper correspondents.’ I did not know it before, but I take it as 
one of the results at which Mr. Round has arrived in his six months’ 
research. And it further appears from his paper that my statements 
‘represent the attitude of a considerable school which, having 

* Reply to Gardiner, fifth book, c. 378. 
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brought into use the critical word “ altar,” so decisively expunged at 
the Reformation, is now openly endeavouring to do the same for 
“ Mass.” ’ 

Surely Mr. Round here blinds himself, as Mr. Matthew Arnold 
would have said, with the passions of an extinct age. Does he really 
think that the ‘school’ which brought the word ‘altar’ into common use 
in England is still living and working? If so, indeed, there must be 
some unrecorded instances of astounding longevity in this country, 
some mute inglorious Methuselahs carrying down to the sixtieth 
year of Queen Victoria the language and traditions of the Caroline 
divines! For at least two centuries and a half the word ‘altar’ has 
been widely used and generally accepted, in the every-day parlance 
of the Church of England, without the least distinction of ‘high’ and 
‘low’ theology. Have not our grandparents and great-grandparents 
communicated with their Companion to the Altar in their hands? * 
Have not bride and bridegroom plighted their troth to one another at 
‘the marriage-altar’?° Have not our kings been crowned at the 
‘altar of Westminster Abbey’?® Have not pious people of the 
strictest sect of the Evangelicals ‘at the altar renewed their 
dedication ’?? 

For my own part, it seems to me a matter of great indifference 
whether, following the writer to the Hebrews and the general custom 
of the Western Church, we speak of the Altar ; or whether, following 
St. Paul, we speak of the Lord’s Table; or, with the Eastern 
Churches, we speak of the Holy Table ; or, with the Roman Gardiner, 
we ‘believe the very presence of Christ’s Body and Blood on God’s 
Board.’ * 

The Prayer Book, we know, speaks both of the Holy Table and of 
the Lord’s Table; and whether we habitually say ‘ Altar’ or ‘ Table,’ 
each word represents one aspect of the truth. ‘Zo men, it is a 
sacred Table, where God’s minister is ordered to represent from God 
his Master the Passion of His dear Son, as still fresh and still power- 
ful for their eternal salvation. And to God it is an Altar, whereon 
men mystically present to Him the same Sacrifice as still bleeding 
and suing for mercy.’® 

And so of the titles of That which is offered on the Altar and dis- 
pensed from the Table. It is a Sacrament in its binding force; the 
Sacrament in its pre-eminent honour ; the Lord’s Supper in its sacred 
memories ; the Communion in which many participate ; the Eucharist 
in which all give thanks; the Liturgy which is our ‘ bounden duty 
and service. Or if, discarding all these names of various and 
valuable significance, we prefer to use one which is perfectly colour- 

4 Dean Comber. > Tennyson. * Dean Stanley. 7 Daniel Wilson. 


§ Quoted in Cranmer’s Reply, fifth book, c. 381. 
® Dr. Brevint in preface to Wesley’s Hymns on the Lord's Supper. 
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less and indescriptive, it is the Mass which our unreformed ances- 
tors elaborately celebrated, and which the Reformation stripped of its 
medieval accretions. 

(d) I come now to the four points in which Mr. Round has sum- 
med up the results of his research, and which had better be given in 
his own words. 


(1) That the ‘ Mass’ and its correlative, the ‘ Altar,’ were deliberately abolished 
and suppressed ; and that Catholics, from prelates to laymen, were in no doubt 
whatever on the point. 

(2) That ‘Communion’ was substituted for ‘ Mass,’ and ‘ Table’ for ‘ Altar’ (in 
practice, as in the Liturgy), the latter change being made avowedly on the ground 
that ‘ the sacrifice of the Mass’ had ceased. 

(3) That the Ordinal (as is now familiar) was again altered by deliberately 
excising the words conferring the power to ‘ offer sacrifice.’ 

(4) That the Articles were made to harmonise precisely with these changes, 
not only repudiating the doctrines asserted so late as 1559 by the pre-Reformation 
Church of England (as, indeed, by the whole Catholic Church), but even adding 
(as the priest Raichoffsky cruelly observed to Mr. Palmer, from the standpoint of 
the Eastern Church) ‘ abusive language.’ 


Now, with the substance of these contentions I do not in the 
main disagree, though I do not commit myself to all Mr. Round’s 
adverbs, nor to his charge against ‘The whole Catholic Church.’ I 
agree that the word ‘Mass’ soon passed out of the use in which 
the great Reformers had employed it, as a synonym for Holy Com- 
munion, and that it came to mean specially the Roman Mass. I 
agree that the Roman Mass was made unlawful, and, as far as might 
be, ‘suppressed.’ I agree that the material things called ‘ Altars’ 
were displaced or destroyed. I agree that the Holy Eucharist was 
commonly called the Communion, instead of, as aforetime, the Mass. 
I agree that the Ordinal was altered by the excision of the words 
expressly conferring the power to offer sacrifice. I agree that the 
Articles were made to harmonise with these changes, and that they 
contain strong language about the errors of Romanism. 

So far I can accompany Mr. Round, but no further ; and from the 
conclusions which he draws from the facts, I respectfully dissent. 
We are not the slaves of words. The fact—if it be a fact—that the 
word ‘Mass’ was dropped, and the word ‘Communion’ generally 
substituted for it as the title of the Holy Eucharist when celebrated 
in the Church of England, did not, and could not, affect the question 
whether the Thing done under the two names remained after the 
Reformation the same as before. In our judgment it did, for the 
sacramental conditions laid down by the Divine Founder were scrupu- 
lously continued, and where there are a priest, the elements, and the 
Words of Consecration, there, according to our belief, are the con- 
ditions of a valid Eucharist, or Communion, or Liturgy, or Mass. 

But if we are not the slaves of words, still less are we the slaves 
of inanimate objects. Mr. Round lays prodigious stress on the fact 
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that the material altars were destroyed. But if every altar in 
Christendom were burnt to ashes, the Mass would remain untouched. 
It is not the altar that makes the sacrifice, but the sacrifice the altar ; 
and whether the Lord’s Supper is celebrated under the dome of St. 
Peter’s, cc on the Holy Table of Moscow, or on a stone slab in the 
catacombs, or on a boulder of the Alps, or by a sick bed in a work- 
house infirmary, the sacred Reality is the same. 

With respect to the changes in the Ordinal, it is enough to say 
that words which were not necessary for the institution of the Christian 
priesthood cannot be necessary for its continuance. According to 
our belief, the Commemorative Sacrifice inheres in the celebration of 
the Eucharist; and he who receives the apostolic commission to 
administer the Sacraments, receives ipso facto the power to offer the 
Sacrifice. 

As respects the anti-Roman language of the Articles, it partakes, 
no doubt, of the controversial vehemence of the time, but with regard 
to the theological judgment which it expresses, I believe it to be 
absolutely sound, and strictly appropriate to the errors with which 
it deals. 

(e) My last remark leads me, by a natural transition, to inquire 
what were the errors, of faith and practice, connected with the Holy 
Eucharist, which the Reformers were trying to combat when they 
made their changes in the Liturgy, formularies, and structural 
arrangements of the Church of England ? 

The answer is, to my mind, perfectly clear. According to 
Scriptural and primitive theology, the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper consisted of Communion and Commemoration. As Com- 
munion, it was the necessary and constant food of the spiritual life. 
As Commemoration, it represented before the Eternal Father the one 
Sacrifice which was once for all offered on the Cross, which could 
never be anticipated and never repeated, and which alone is 
‘ meritorious.’ 

The medizval church, on the other hand, if not by authoritative 
judgment, at any rate in working practice, had come almost to dis- 
regard the primary idea of Communion ; had substituted for it a 
vicarious and solitary Sacrifice ; had commonly r>zarded that Sacrifice 
as a reiteration, new at each celebration, of the Atoning Death; and 
had surrounded it with a cloud of superstitious ideas and mercenary 
practices. 

Hence the honest indignation of the Reformers against the Mass 
as actually taught and used by Roman authority. In denouncing it, 
some of them employed language of even brutal violence, and seemed 
to confound the use with the abuse, and the Mystery itself with the 
errors which had encrusted it. But the more orthodox, learned, and 
authoritative men—for example, Cranmer and Ridley—hold language 
as remarkable for its theological temperateness as for its Evangelical 
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fervour towards the one Sacrifice of the Cross. Let two citations from 
Cranmer and two from Ridley suffice : 


These private masses sprang up of late years, partly through the ignorance 
and superstition of unlearned monks and friars, which knew not what a sacrifice 
was, but made of the Mass a sacrifice propitiatory to remit both sin and the pain 
due for the same; but chiefly they sprang of lucre and gain, when priests found 
the means to sell masses to the people, which caused masses so to increase that 
every day was said an infinite number.® 

The oblation and sacrifice of Christ in the Mass is not so called because Christ 
indeed is there offered and sacrificed by the priest and the people (for that was 
done but once by Himself upon the Cross), but it is so called because it is a 
memory and representation of that very true sacrifice andimmolation which before 
was made upon the Cross.° 

The whole substance of our sacrifice, which is frequented of the Church in the 
Lord’s Supper, consisteth in prayer, praise, and giving of thanks, and in remem- 
bering and in showing forth of that sacrifice once offered upon the altar of the 
Cross: that the same might continually be had in reverence by mystery, which 
once only and no more was offered for the price of our redemption.’® 

The representation and commemoration of Christ’s death and passion, said and 
done in the Mass, is called the sacrifice, oblation, or immolation of Christ, Non res 
veritate (as learned men do write) sed significandi mysterio." 


(f) What, then, is the conclusion of the whole matter? It is 
that the Church of England has maintained, through the succession 
of her bishops, an unbroken continuity from the landing of Augus- 
tine till the present day. At the Reformation some changes, 
admittedly of great importance, whether for good or evil, were made 
in her doctrines and practices. But these no more affect her con- 
tinuous life and claims than the fact that the House of Howard was 
formerly Whig and now is Tory affects the continuity of the 
dukedom of Norfolk and the ownership of Arundel Castle. And, as 
respects the changes themselves, I submit that the Reformers who 
made them were scrupulously careful to guide themselves (in 
Cranmer’s words) by ‘ the collation of Holy Scripture and the say- 
ings of the old holy Catholic authors ;’ and the result of this case is 
that the Anglican formularies, while purged of medizvalism, are 
strictly consonant with the words of Scripture and the practice of 
the early Church. The Anglican tradition of the Eucharistic Sacri- 
fice is unbroken and unchallenged. But I have ventured to call 
this paper ‘ The Mass: Primitive and Protestant,’ and I have done so 
because I wished to bring out the fact that the doctrine of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice (as corrected, but not abolished, at the Reforma- 
tion) is not only Anglican, but has its recognised place in Protestant as 
well as in Primitive theology. On the Primitive side I forbear, merely 
for brevity’s sake, to quote the obvious passages from St. Clement, 


* Cranmer, Reply to Gardiner, fifth book, c. 379. 
* Cranmer, Answers to ‘ Queries’ (1548). ' Ridley, Disputation at Oxford, p. 211. 
" Ridley, Answers to ‘ Queries’ (1548). 
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St. Ignatius, St. Cyprian, St. Cyril, and St. Augustine. But, clearing 
the chasm of fifteen centuries, and coming down to theologians pecu- 
liarly and essentially Protestant, I take the testimony of John Wesley, 
William Law, Daniel Wilson, Samuel Wilberforce, and Henry 
Drummond. 

John Wesley says, in his letter to his brother-in-law, Mr. Hall : 

We believe there is, and always was, in every Christian church (whether 
dependent on the Bishop of Rome or not) an outward priesthood, ordained by 


Jesus Christ, and an outward sacrifice offered therein by men, authorised to act 
as ambassadors for Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of God. 


William Law says, in his Christian Perfection : 
We are most of all to desire those prayers which are offered up at the altar 
where the Body and Blood of Christ are joined with them. 


Daniel Wilson, that shining light of Evangelicalism, preaching 
on Religious Education, says : 


I will present my child at the font of baptism. . . . I will lead him to the 
altar of our Eucharistic Sacrifice. 


Samuel Wilberforce, steeped as he was in the traditions of 
Clapham, held, according to Bishop Woodford, 


the doctrine of there being in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper a commemora- 
tive sacrifice, wherein the Church on earth pleads before the Father the atoning 
death of the Son, imitating in a divinely appointed way our Lord’s own interces- 
sion above. 


Henry Drummond, the founder of Irvingism, whose hatred of 
Rome amounted to a fanaticism, said in the House of Commons in 
1856 : 


‘The Sacrifice of the Mass’ is stigmatised as idolatry, but the reality which 
those words express is of the very essence of religion; and I will tell the Honour- 
able Gentleman, moreover, that if he looks for religion anywhere but in a priest- 
hood and in sacraments, he will look in vain for God upon this earth. 


I cannot end this paper without expressing the hope—which is 
also a belief—that Mr. Round and I are not so very far apart after 
all. We both repudiate the Pope, with all his works and ways. We 
both recognise the importance of the English Reformation. We 
neither of us wish to undoit. We both find our natural home, with 
Bishop Ken, in ‘the Communion of the Church of England, as it stands 
distinguished from all Papall and Puritan Innovations, and as it 
adheres to the doctrine of the Cross.’ 


GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 
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THE LIMITS OF BIOGRAPHY 


For many years in England the follies of great men have been held 
the property of the fool. No sooner is genius laid upon its bier 
than the vultures are ready to swoop, and to drag from the dead 
bones two (or more) volumes of what were once most worthily 
described as ‘remains.’ Neither cancelled cheques nor washing- 
bills are discarded, and if research may uncover a forgotten scandal 
the bird of prey is happy indeed. With an energy amazing only 
for its misdirection the ‘collector’ wanders abroad that he may 
purchase the secrets of poets he never knew, and may snatch a brief 
notoriety from the common ridicule, wherein he involves an unap- 
- proachable talent. Thus, by a curious ingenuity, Shelley has become 
a hero of intrigues. The amateur of letters overlooks the poet, the 
intrepid champion of lost causes, the fearless fighter of other men’s 
battles. Nor does he interest himself in the gay, irresponsible, 
pleasure-seeking adventurer, quick to succour others and to imagine 
fantastic plots against himself. No, he merely puts him in the dock 
upon a charge of marital infidelity, and constituting himself at once 
judge and jury, condemns him (in a lecture) to perpetual obloquy. 
Thus, too, the gimlet glance of a thousand Paul Prys pierces the 
letters which John Keats destined only for the eye of Fanny Brawne. 
Thus, too, through the indiscretion of pretended friends, Rossetti has 
been pictured now as a shivering apostle of sentiment, now as an 
astute, even an unscrupulous, driver of hard bargains. 

To multiply examples were easy, if unprofitable. Nor is it 
’ difficult to discover the motive of this restless curiosity. An interest in 
letters is necessary to a world compelled to read by Act of Parliament. 
But compulsion does not imply understanding, and gossip is far 
easier of digestion than poetry. The revelation of a poet’s intrigue 
lacks no element of attraction ; it appeals directly to that spirit 
which confounds printed matter with literature; it flatters the 
ambition of those who without toil would feign an intimacy with the 
great; and before all things it seems to impart in the guise of 
culture a knowledge of life, as it is lived in a sphere of large ideals 
and liberal courage. What wonder is it, then, that the tragedy of 
Harriet and the misery of Fanny Brawne are familiar to many who 
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never read the Ode to the Skylark, and who could not repeat the first 
line of Keats’s Endymion? Such a study of literature is a pleasant 
relief from the hungry consumption of illustrated magazines and of 
dextrously assorted snippets. It pampers the same appetite with a 
furtive show of refinement, and in England at least the greed of 
irrelevant information has no serious rival save the football field. 
But it is with a sincere surprise that you note an increasing taste for 
literary revelation on the other side ofthe Channel. Hitherto France | 
has preserved a suitable disdain ; she has declined to confuse poetry 
with adultery; she has refused most honourably to tear open the 
letter-bags of the great ; and her appreciation of literature has been 
in consequence all the more dignified and single-minded. But 
the austerity of French criticism has yielded at last, and its very 
persistence in well-doing intensifies the disgrace of its ultimate 
surrender. 

Reticence being at an end, you may note everywhere the same 
fury of detection. The reviews fatten upon the dead witha ghoulish , 
ferocity ; it is almost impossible to discover a journal free from the 
prevailing frankness; no man’s letters are thought too insignificant 
for print; and the Bibliothéque Nationale will soon be too small to 
contain the vast array of books and pamphlets which disclose hitherto 
inviolate secrets. The prime heroes of revelation are, naturally, 
Alfred de Musset and George Sand. And they were already the 
common talk of the market-place ; they were France’s solitary indis- 
cretion before the present epidemic of curiosity. Musset, in fact, is 
the Shelley of France. His poems may be forgotten ; it may need the 
genius of Sarah Bernhardt to revivify his plays; but his journey 
to Venice is still discussed in railway train and omnibus. Nor 
can it be said that either he or his accomplice is blameless in the 
matter. Even before they had left Italy behind they both displayed 
a desperate zeal in the open washing of their dirty linen. No 
sooner had the disconsolate Musset been dismissed by his Lélia 
than all the world was in his confidence, and Lélia was compos- 
ing masterpieces of sentiment that Sainte-Beuve and the rest 
might be furnished with the last bulletin. But gossip, however 
industrious, was insufficient to proclaim the intimate sentiments 
of these twin souls. First Musset was inspired to make a public 
confession of his love, whereupon George Sand was compelled, in 
self-defence, to a counter demonstration. The scandal once awaken 
could not easily be put to rest, and M. Paul de Musset, with finer 
zeal than wisdom, rushed in to champion his brother. So that no 
detail in this picnic of love and hate, this orgie of fever and hysteria, 
is withheld from the curious. Indeed, it is not the fault of the actors 
if we do not know every scene of the tedious drama. Alfred, on the 
one hand, roamed Venice up and down, while George was dying of 
fever ; George, on the other, began her flirtation with the ineffable 
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Pagello when the poet lay on the verge of madness, and even 
threatened the lover who had broken her heart with the terrors of 
a lunatic asylum. So much was already whispered in the ear of a 
confiding public when Madame Colet came, with the added result of 
her investigation ; then there followed a mob of curious physicians, 
who held each his hand at his victim’s pulse, and registered every 
change of temperature which afflicted the sensitive ardour of those 
unhappy lovers, until at last Musset, the refined and elegant, became 
the hero of half a dozen cheap novels, and was forced through the 
mask of an actor to recite bad verses in a provincial theatre. 

Yet indignity lives in cycles, and for a while the scandal of 
Venice was forgotten, only to be revived with fiercer energy and 
a flood of documents inédits. And to-day the war rages more 
briskly than ever. The Sandistes, led by M. le Vicomte de Spoél- 
berch de Lovenjoul, are prompt in the attack, while M. Maurice 
Clouard, with an eager band of Mussetistes at his back, is inexorable 
in defence. Blame and praise are awarded with a liberal hand, and 
it does not occur to any single one of these critics that no one may 
be an arbiter of another’s love or hate. A man and a woman engage 
in an equal duel; now he, now she receives the deeper wound ; but 
each is free to retire from the combat at pleasure, and it is an idle 
justice which should find a condemnation of either after sixty years. 
However, French literature is occupied for the moment with the 
Amoureux de Venise, and in M. Paul Mariéton these unfortunates 
have found their historian. In his recently published Histoire 
@ Amour (Paris: Havard), this writer has investigated the mystery 
with the diligence of an ancient scholiast. Moreover his impartiality 
is above suspicion; he has put George Sand in one scale, Alfred de 
Musset in the other, and he has held the balance with an equal hand. 
The work is well done ; but that is not so wonderful as that it should 
be done at all. Another flood of rhetoric overwhelms us; once more 
we are invited to contemplate the love letters which passed between 
two persons who, apart from their printed works, are complete 
strangers to us. Once more we are present at a triangular duel 
which concerns no living man except the amiable and amazing Dr. 
Pagello. 

Now of Dr. Pagello there was many a dark hint in the ancient 
controversy. But, since he had not yet rushed into the fray with his 
own little bundle of ‘ copy,’ he alone of the actors in the drama was 
enveloped in a mysterious atmosphere of reticence. However he 
too has broken: silence at last; in fact, he first broke silence in 1881, 
and M. Mariéton finds his restraint remarkable. Yet a sin grows no 
lighter for keeping, and the reflection of half a century might, with 
the wisdom of old age, have counselled prudence. Call no man happy, 
said the Persian king, until his life is finished; call no man discreet 
until death takes away the opportunity of betrayal. And yet how 
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shall we be angry with Dr. Pagello? For, though he is beyond the 
hope of pardon, though he has revealed another’s secret, he has added 
a new character to fiction and experience. We have no right to 
contemplate him, but he himself cries for attention, and assuredly 
his own Italy, rich in farce, provides no more amusing figure. The 
one surprising event of his life occurred more than sixty years ago. 
George Sand, his lover, Alfred de Musset, his defeated rival, have long 
since won death and immortality ; but Dr. Pagello remains unknown 
to the world and constant to his profession. Had he only been able to 
hold his tongue, he might have smiled at the past with infinite satis- 
faction. He might have become the Man in the Iron Mask to the 
amateurs of tittle-tattle. Unhappily temptation proved irresistible. 
He too, as well as his betters, had kept a record of his love, some 
fragments of which found their way into print fifteen years since, and, 
not content with a single revelation, he has now surrendered himself 
a willing subject to the interviewer. And here he shows him- 
self a true character of comedy. Anxious to create an impression 
of sublime indifference, he is yet found mumbling over the cup from 
which ‘the Sand’ (as he styles her) was wont to drink the tea of her 
inspiration. He is eager to display to the interviewer's admiring eye 
the declaration of love written by the love-sick lady and addressed 
‘au stupide Pagello.’ Meanwhile his son is present to extol the broad 
shoulders of his father—there at least he was Musset’s superior—and 
to applaud prudence which would risk nothing even for Lélia’s love. 
Also he seizes the occasion to throw ridicule upon ‘the Sand’s’ 
beauty, whereof, says he, his uncle Robert had but a poor opinion. 
It is all very comic, despite its provincialism, and while you are 
willing to believe that the Italian knight errant had no comprehension 
of ‘the Sand’s’ temperament, and that he was never so happy as 
when he shook the dust of Paris from his shoes, and hastily returned 
to the practice of medicine at Venice, you are not surprised that he 
remembers with the suspicion of a smirk the guilty intrigue of sixty 
years ago. 

But the interest in the Venetian fugitives is in no wise exhausted ; 
the aged doctor promises fresh revelations, and half a dozen other 
monuments of research will presently be erected. Meanwhile Alfred 
dle Musset does not wholly engross the interest of those who prefer 
gossip to literature. It is but a few months since the Correspondance 
Intime de Marceline Desbordes-Valmore (Paris: Letmerre) was 
thrust upon the world. Now Madame Desbordes-Valmore is a poet 
who is admired far more widely than she is read. Verlaine has 
given her a place among his ‘ poétes maudits ;’ Sainte-Beuve, with 
his inevitable surety of judgment, has told us precisely what we 
have a right to know of her unhappiness. Her poems remain to 
produce the true impression of her sorrow and of her patience, and 
to present such a revelation of self as she chose to make. But the 
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world is not content ; it cares not that her verses ring with melody 
and are quick with passion; it must know the tragedy of her life ; 
it must look over her shoulder as she takes her intimates into 
her confidence ; it must discover the lover who ignobly deserted her, 
and whose name, she said, should never be betrayed. (The critics 
have decreed otherwise.) And the publication of her correspondence 
-has won for her the title of ‘ poor Madame Valmore,’ in which the 
pity is very near to contempt. Now, any one who will may know that 
her career was one long fight with poverty, and that her spirit, born 
for freedom, was chained until her death by the lack of money. 
There is not one of the miseries besetting the provincial actor where- 
with she was not familiar—jealousy, uncertainty, and the lack of bread. 
Reserve is no longer possible, since it is now set down in print that 
she cherished the memory of her betrayer in old age, and yet was 
none the less loyal to her fond, incompetent husband. Had her 
worshippers been sincere in their desire to do her honour they might 
have published her poems at a modest price ; they might even have 
reprinted the selection of Sainte-Beuve. But no, it is more interesting 
to tear away the curtain of respect and to reveal to those who know 
not the pathos of her poems the deeper pathos of her life. And she, 
of all poets, should have escaped the penalty of her talent. ‘What 
biography can I have,’ she once wrote, ‘I, who have spent my whole 
life in a cupboard ?’ At last the cupboard is open, and all are free 
to inspect the empty shelves. 

The editors of Victor Hugo’s Correspondance (Paris: Calmann 
Lévy) had a far better excuse for publication, and they at least are free 
from the charge of wanton revelation. For Victor Hugo was some- 
thing besides a poet; he belonged for half a century to the life of 
France. He fought the battles of his country and of her literature. 
The public history of modern Europe cannot be written without his aid, 
and without a due recognition of his influence. But his letters have 
no other quality than dulness. They tell us that in his youth he was 
a prig; they hint at a quarrel with Sainte-Beuve, who had a finger in 
every pie, and they enhance the seriousness of the quarrel, for the 
very reason that they leave it vague and unexplained. Beyond this 
they are silent: they reveal neither his political opinions nor his 
literary predilections:: they neither illustrate his character nor com- 
ment upon his poetry. In brief, they might have been written by a 
nameless advocate or a forgotten journalist. And, since they are all 
untouched by the Olympian quality of their author, they should 
have been left to slumber in manuscript. 

Hard upon the heels of Victor Hugo comes Sainte-Beuve, whose 
correspondence, if complete, would implicate the whole world, 
and Sainte-Beuve is followed hot-foot by Mérimée and De Vigny, 
each with his sheaf of letters. And so profound is the general 
curiosity that in the interest of life literature is forgotten. Nor is 
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literature likely to recover its readers until the present fashion of 
gossip is overpast. Meanwhile a thousand excuses are contrived to 
palliate the recklessness of editors. ‘I resurrect the secrets of the 
dead,’ says one, ‘that I may throw light upon their work.’ Never 
was a flimsier argument advanced. A writer makes a certain 
presentation of himself; he sets his talent in such a light as befits 
his temperament. His poem, his novel, his essay is, in a sense, 
himself, but himself as he deliberately chooses to appear before 
the world. It is, in brief, an expression less of his life than of his 
art ; and though his art may be insensibly modified by his life, an 
elaborate analysis is no part of the biographer’s business. The 
chemical resolution of a diamond into its component parts does 
not enhance the diamond’s brilliance, and no poem becomes more 
easily intelligible because you are told that its author was wont 
to fortify his absinthe with white wine. In truth, the greater 
the artist the more resolutely is he separate from his work ; his own 
virtue may find expression in the presentment of vice; or, being 
vicious, he may sing a reverential poem to the Virgin. In either 
case it is a sure means of confusion to illustrate his achievement by 
a chance intrigue, and some other excuse must be found for the zeal 
of discovery. 

Is it, then, out of respect that secrets aredivulged? Hardly: re- 
spect does not show itself in the wanton advertisement of unimportant 
frailty, in the reckless publication of letters which the writer would 
have given his hand to suppress. Ifthe thousands who assume a 
fervent interest in the love affairs of Shelley or Musset were sincere , 
in their respect, they would avoid eavesdropping and devote them- 
selves to the study of the poet’s works. Nor is the lust of truth a 
sufficient excuse for these chafferers in private scandal. The result 
of their research is, and must ever be, falsification. Their zeal and 
energy are of no account, since the more they collect the more help- 
less becomes their confusion. They set their idol in a hideous light, 
and perforce destroy the proportion of his career. Having crowded a 
brief year with inglorious strife, they leave a decade blank, and so 
provide a perfect opportunity to mislead the envious. Musset’s 
life is focussed (so to say) in his sojourn at Venice. He goes 
down to posterity as the lover of George Sand, and the facts that 
he parted from his Lélia, and that he wrote plays and novels and 
poems, do not touch the common imagination. ‘I tell you he 
was in love with George Sand,’ says the student of literature, and 
there’s an end of it. Above all the authority of letters is suspect. 
Printed long after the occasion which prompted their composition, 
read with the cold eye which takes no account of the preceding 
tumult and excitement, they lose the meaning which once was theirs 
and become the easiest instrument of falsehood and distortion. It is 
idle, therefore, to attribute the modern madness for biography to know- 
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ledge, or loyalty, or truth. It is not by the heedless accumulations 
of biography’s raw material that truth is established or art is prospered. 
It is only the general curiosity which prompts the opening of drawers 
and the glance over the shoulder that demands satisfaction, and satisfac- 
tion it finds in half-digested memoirs and unselected correspondence. 

Biography, none the less, is the most delicate of the arts, and its 
very delicacy renders interesting some definition of its limits. But 
the definition is difficult, because it must be framed with an equal 
regard to art and to behaviour. If the subject exacts a frank and 
free discussion of his foibles, his biographer is guarded against 
reproach, and succeeds or fails merely by his workmanship. 
Carlyle, for instance, desired an open exposition of his life, and it 
is hypocrisy to condemn Froude on any other than an esthetic 
ground. So, also, memoirs are exempt from the censorship of man- 
ners. Every writer is justified in taking his own life as the material 
of his art, and Pepys no less than Saint-Simon may be credited with 
a perfect masterpiece. 

Byron, on the other hand, shows the reverse of the medal. His 
strength and weakness alike demand description. He represented 
not only the poetry but the character of his age, and so openly was 
his life given to the public that his smallest action was criticised by 
thousands who knew him not. He was, in fact, a social problem made 
concrete, even in his lifetime, and thus he anticipated the vogue of 
Shelley. For him a frank biography is not an indiscretion ; it is 
the necessary response to past libels. That he felt this necessity is 
evident from the studied Memoir composed by himself and most 
treacherously destroyed by Moore, whose sin upon the side of caution 
is less easily pardoned than the clumsiest revelation. More- 
over Byron lived a life of energy and action outside his poetry, and 
his adventures are admirably characteristic of his romantic epoch. 
So that not only is his career memorable for its fancy and excite- 
ment, but every effort should be made to atone for the heedless 
crime of Moore. This truth has been realised by Mr. Henley, 
Byron’s latest editor, who has undertaken in his commentary no less 
a task than the portraiture of Byron’s ‘ dissolute yet bigoted ’ contem- 
poraries. 

The irresponsible biographer, then, must pass before this double tri- 
bunal, nor can he be acquitted until he satisfy it that his performance 
is excellent on both counts. He must prove first that he is guiltless of 
indiscretion, that he has betrayed no secret which his hero (or his 
victim) would have chosen to keep. He must exercise to the dead 
the same courtesy and reticence which he owes to the living, and 
from this prime duty no ingenuity shall absolve him. It is irrelevant 
to plead love of truth in excuse for betrayal, since truth (were it 
possible) is not of supreme value, and since truth which is half told 
(and it is seldom wholly told outside heaven) is indistinguishable 
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from malice or falsehood. And then he must prove that he has 
fulfilled the esthetic aim of biography, which is portraiture with a 
retrospect. He must :prove that he is capable of suppressing his 
documents, and catching from a thousand letters a vivid, separate 
impression. For literature transmutes experience, and takes no 
account of unimportant facts, and, alas! it is the workman’s habit 
. to sweep his raw material into a heap and call it biography. 

The man of genius is above and beyond criticism; he is exempt 
from punishment, and enjoys the free and undisputed privilege of law- 
breaking. LBoswell’s Life of Johnson is magnificent, because for 
once in the world’s history genius seized its opportunity with single- 
hearted devotion. The result is obtained by the most laborious 
method. The general impression is contrived by an infinitude 
of details, which in less skilful hands would inevitably have destroyed 
the portrait. But Boswell escaped triumphantly from the failure 
which had awaited a man of lesser talent, and his book remains a 
masterpiece not only of biography but of literature. So also 
Lockhart defies censure ; yet his example is not for the herd, since to 
few men is given the tact or the occasion which carried his Life of Scott 
to perfection. These two transcend the rules of art, but for the rest the 
biographer’s first necessity is invention rather than knowledge. If he 
would make a finished portrait of a great man, he must treat him as he 
would treat the hero of a romance ; he must imagine the style and 
habit wherein he lived. He must fill in a thousand blanks from an 
intuitive sympathy ; should he use documents in his study he must 
suppress them in his work, or pass them by with a hint; thus only 
will he arrive at a consistent picture, and if he start from an intelli- 
gent point of view he is at least likely to approach the truth. 

A quick understanding may divine what a thousand unpublished 
letters would only obscure. When Mr. Pater drew his imaginary 
portrait of Watteau he excluded from the perfected work all the 
sketches and experiments which had aided its composition. There 
was no parade of knowledge or research, and such research as dis- 
covered the quality of the artist was held severely in reserve. This, 
then, is the ideal of biography: an imagined portrait stripped of all 
that is unessential, into which no detail is introduced without a 
deliberate choice and a definite intention. Thus it were possible to 
write a veritable biography of Shakespeare or of Homer. There is 
no need to illustrate their work from the casually gathered episodes 
of their career ; it is in their work that you will find the best and truest 
commentary upon their life, various as the moods of poetry and in- 
timate as the most familiar lines. Here are no facts to prejudice the 
judgment, no shameful revelations to cast ridicule upon the great. 
If Homer were unhappy in love we know it not, and the uncertainty 
of his birthplace will hardly be deemed disgraceful even by those for 
whom literature is a means of interviewing the dead. Shakespeare is 
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less fortunate, since perversity has fixed more than one scandal upon 
him. Yet ignorance prevails, and it is no paradox to say that we 
know more of Homer and Shakespeare because they are less besmirched 
with falsehood than of those whose misdeeds were notorious fifty 
years ago. But the industrious persist in the collection of docu- 
ments, and would make biography perform the duty of the archives. 
And if you are in doubt as to their motive here is M. Jules 
Lemaitre to enlighten you—M. Jules Lemaitre, a member of the 
Academy and a promising victim to the biographical zeal of the next 
generation. ‘ Without the publication of intimate correspondence,’ 
says he, ‘the immortality of the dead would be somewhat lethargic, for 
we have not the leisure to read their works every morning.’ And so, 
with the encouragement of ‘ intimate correspondence,’ Alfred de Musset 
and George Sand are involved in two posthumous lawsuits, and are 
compelled to masquerade every night at a music-hall in a brand- 
new ballet pantomime entitled Les Amoureux de Venise. Such is 
immortality ! 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. 





ABOUT ALEXANDRIA 


Ir is in a certain sense a misfortune for a city to be situated on the 
highway to somewhere else. People come to it in a hurry, they 
leave it as soon as they can, and so it gradually loses its proper rank 
in the interest of men. The new facilities of travel have played a 
trick with many such cities. Instead of only becoming easy of 
access and being crowded with visitors, it is now so usual to go 
beyond them that they become a mere obstacle to the hurrying 
tourist. Take the case, for instance, of Paris, one of the greatest 
and most interesting cities in the world. How many of us, that 
travel frequently, have become strangers to Paris during the last 
twenty years, and when we are obliged to go there en route for Italy 
or Switzerland, merely compute the relative inconvenience of going 
round it by the dilatory Ceinture, or taking a fiacre with a miserable 
horse from one station to another? And if Paris meets with such 
treatment, what is likely to be the fate of lesser cities ? 

I do not know that any such has received harder treatment than 
Alexandria. It is on the way to Cairo and the delights of Luxor, or 
perhaps even to India; it is a place of transit from steamer to rail ; 
it is equally despised by the fashionable tourist, the pre-occupied 
archeologist. It is too old for the one, too new for the other. More 
especially have our classical scholars habitually turned up their noses 
at Alexandria. Was it not a foundation of Alexander’s time? the 
home of the Ptolemies, when taste and culture had declined, and 
the Hellenic world had entered upon its acknowledged decadence ? 
There is a vast deal of prejudice, nay, of downright ignorance, in 
this attitude—I can hardly call it a definite position, for it ix not 
maintained among these people by argument, but assumed with 
certain quiet hauteur. The prejudice is based upon the school and 
college education of our scholars. They have been taught to 
despise all post-Attic prose and poetry, and to regard the golden age 
of Greek literature as the only period of that culture worth 
studying. Well, even so, they are obliged to admit Theocritus to 
the table of the immortals, and he is no Sicilian child of nature, as 
some of them foolishly suppose, but the very bloom of Alexandrian 
erudition. 
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And again, even admitting that in literature the Greeks de- 
scended from the pinnacle of their fame with the rise of their 
influence throughout the East, is the decadence of poetry necessarily 
coincident with that of other arts? Does the odious music found in 
the Delphic hymn prove that in sculpture or in painting Greek 
taste was equally detestable to our modern judgments ? 

This is an assumption based upon a prejudice, and I cannot but 
think that this assumption has much to say to the neglect of 
Alexandria by the Societies which promote excavation. They might 
have known that the age of Lysippus was not likely to be replaced by 
an age of sculpture wholly contemptible. They might have known 
that the age of Theocritus was not an age devoid even of other literary 
excellence. They might have known that the age which kept alive 
the great traditions re-uttered by the Venus of Melos and the Apollo 
Belvedere can hardly have been unworthy of a scholar’s attention. 
And yet the old prejudice is so strong, that we find the British school 
spending years of labour and learning upon Megalopolis, a late and 
artificial foundation of Epaminondas, whereas they have hardly 
spent a shilling upon Alexandria, a far greater foundation by a far 
greater man, not forty years later. But the one was Hellenic, the 
other only Hellenistic ! 

It requires a long time to eradicate these prejudices—far longer 
than if they were rational conclusions—and so only can we account 
for the small effect produced upon scholars by the investigations and 
discoveries of recent years. I shall not speak of such a case as the 
Venus of Melos, for whom its discoverers tried to invent a classical 
origin by destroying the inscription, which proved it to be a late work 
of the Hellenistic age. But consider the Nike of Samothrace, a 
statue set up by the most bombastic of Hellenistic princes, Demetrius 
the Besieger. It is probably now a heresy, but may yet become an 
orthodox dogma, to declare that this goddess with her trumpet is a 
far nobler work of art than Ponius’ much-lauded Nike at Olympia, 
which comes from the very flower of the classical period. And what 
shall we say of the famous sarcophagus, miscalled that of Alexander, 
now in the museum of Constantinople, of which the real appreciation 
is but slowly creeping into Europe? Itis not denied by anyone who 
has seen it that very few works of the so-called Golden Period equal 
this magnificent work ; nor would its attribution to post-Alexandrian 
days have been easily admitted did not the subjects treated in the 
reliefs—the wars and the sports of Macedonians and Persians—make 
it quite certain that the artists lived after the days of Alexander. 

This instance of the splendour of art in Hellenistic days is pecu- 
liarly important in connection with the present argument. The fact 
that we have the tomb of a king or grandee from Sidon; the fact 
that Sidon was intimately related to Alexandria under the first two 
Ptolemies ; the fact that these two Ptolemies were notoriously patrons 
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of the fine arts, and spent vast sums in the decoration of their capital ;— 
these facts taken together make the circumstantial evidence complete 
that the artists of the tomb either came from Alexandria to make 
it, or went to Alexandria to display their acknowledged skill. It 
matters not where they learned their art; it was most probably in 
some school of Greece. For the wealth and liberality of the Ptole- 
mies were not likely to fail in their effect upon these artists. To 
me it seems likely that the tomb in question was adorned as a mark 
of favour and respect to Philocles, king of the Sidonians and admiral 
of the Egyptian fleet, of whose activity we are now obtaining evidence 
in recently discovered inscriptions. 

At all events, it is certain that if we could unearth the palaces, 
tombs, or temples of the early Ptolemies, we should find work done 
by these very artists or their rivals. Could any prospect be more 
exciting? And yet still we see the same lukewarm tone in the 
estimates of Alexandrian excavation and its prospects which possessed 
the critics long before this new and startling evidence was sprung 
upon the world. 

But Alexandria should, we may suppose, have attracted interest 
from another side than that of Greek classical scholarship. To the 
students and promoters of Egyptian studies as such, the brilliant epoch 
of the Ptolemies, and its records, ought to be as interesting as any of 
the other great epochs in Egyptian history. As a matter of fact, the 
great majority of the finest Egyptian temples now extant were built by 
these kings. For a long time the learned would not believe it, and all 
the genius of Letronne was required, sixty years ago, to convince them 
that these huge structures, covered with hieroglyphics, were raised 
by the orders of the Macedonian kings of Egypt. And yet now, when 
you go to the museum of Gizeh, and inquire after Greek things, 
you see at once that the director has no interest whatever in them. 
He refers you to the museum of Alexandria, and tells you that the 
place for them is there. But when you go to Alexandria, you find, 
indeed, a museum, and a director (Dr. Botti) who is a real enthusiast 
for Greek antiquities, but you see at once that all the Government 
interest is spent on the great museum at Gizeh—the museum of 
Alexandria receives but stepmotherly support. 

The whole question is not to be discussed without mentioning 
the absurd concession of all Egyptian antiquities to the control of 
the French, a concession fraught with far more mischief than the 
personages who made it can be taught to understand. The French 
school of archzology at Cairo has been, since the departure of the truly 
eminent M. Gaston Maspero, singularly unsuccessful. The European 
public is, indeed, kept amused or dazzled by the occasional discovery 
of some ancient king or queen, whose body is forthwith exposed in a 
glass case, and whose jewels are the wonder and envy of the fashion- 
able ladies at Cairo. But any plundering Arab can do this body- 
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snatching, which has been the shameful fashion since Mariette made 
his ravages in Egypt in search of treasure. The present director, a 
practical, sensible and courteous gentleman with a Welsh name, does 
not profess to be an archeologist, and lies under the terrible 
suspicion of not being hostile to the English. M. Bourriant, the 
chief of the school of Cairo, has shown what he is worth by venturing 
to publish a Coptic text. With all the apparel of a protected State 
school, and the programme of promoting Egyptology, the French can- 
not furnish one of themselves, or train an intelligent native in Egypt, 
to give lessons in the elements of hieroglyphic reading. You ask for 
such a person at Cairo, the very home and centre for such study— 
you are answered that he cannot be found! All this melancholy 
neglect and mismanagement arises from putting matters of scholar- 
ship into the hands of people who are so devoured with political 
jealousies that they can think of nothing else. 

If such be the condition of Cairo, what can we expect them to do 
at Alexandria? Happily the present director, who has been very 
courteous in permitting private English enterprise (though he has cut 
down the palm trees at Phile!), would not prevent the research which 
is urgently demanded by those who know what treasures are there to 
be found. 

And now let us approach the question more closely, and show 
reason for expecting results from Alexandrian excavation. We have, 
fortunately, on this subject an official Report by a well-known scholar, 
Mr. D. C. Hogarth, partly, I believe, in consequence of my urgent 
representations at Athens three years ago that this famous site should 
be examined. But though Mr. Hogarth was brought over to bless 
Alexandria, he cursed it altogether, and by his Report he cooled dowrr 
any fervour which had been stimulated regarding this site by those who 
dwelt upon the spot and by those who shared their sympathies. There 
are very few questions upon which I disagree with Mr. Hogarth, with 
whom personal intercourse is very delightful, as even those who do 
not know him may guess from his charming Wanderings of a Scholar. 
But I think his Report on Alexandria, earnest and persuasive as it 
appears at first reading, shows that a scholar may sometimes wander 
in more senses than one. And I cannot but feel that in his estimate 
of the value of Alexandrian excavation, there lie concealed, probably 
from himself, the old prejudices of the fastidious Magdalen don at 
any Greek art below that of the Golden Age. Even old Egyptian 
splendours seem to have for him but mediocre attractions. It is for 
this reason that I am disposed to question his arguments more closely 
than would seem respectful to so high an authority. But he knows 
the dictum about Plato and the truth. 

No one can doubt that Mr. Hogarth did what he could under some- 
what untoward circumstances. A splendid chance of searching under- 
ground Alexandria occurred after the bombardment of 1884, whem 
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numbers of houses were ruined, and when pits and trenches could 
have been dug without any protest or difficulty. But, as usual, this 
admirable opportunity was neglected. Now, in spite of the great 
politeness of various proprietors whom Mr. Hogarth names, he could 
only get access to small empty corners or gardens, where his space 
was much circumscribed, and where the disposing of the excavated 
rubbish caused great difficulties. As a general result, he reached water 
at the average depth of 30 feet, and before he reached it he hit upon 
nothing of any value—Byzantine or late Roman building of ashabby 
sort, which he justly regards as not worth the expense and trouble of 
costly research. But when he concludes from this very partial and 
unsystematic probing of the vast site of Alexandria that the Ptolemaic 
city is all either vanished or lies at a deeper level than the water, we 
cannot but hesitate to follow him. That the whole of the great 
buildings of such a capital should have clean vanished into rubbish 
seems to me impossible and absurd; we need only examine the 
possibility of its being all covered by late rubbish to a level of 30 or 
40 feet, and now below the fresh-water level or underthesea. Inthe 
first place, notable facts are against it. Mr. Hogarth does not mention, 
and therefore cannot have known, that at the time of his inquiry 
there had been found by M. Lumbroso, in superintending the founda- 
tions of a new bank (I forget the name, though I could point out the 
house), the dedication plates of a temple of the fourth Ptolemy. 
Four plates, of gold, silver, bronze and stone respectively, containing 
upon them a votive inscription, were found in the cup formed by 
hollowing the upper and lower surfaces of two carefully adjusted stones 
which must have been at the foundation ofthe temple. These precious 
relics were found at the depth of 9 feet below the present surface. 

From Khadra (I cannot specify the spot) a man brought me (in 
1894) an alabaster urn with a child’s ashes, which he had dug up in his 
garden, two or three feet deep, with the occupant’s name, AHMQ 
HPAKAEITOT AAEZANAPEDOS, in fine early Ptolemaic charac- 
ters; and, for that matter, there are in the museum of Alexandria and 
also at New York a whole series of these urns belonging to mer- 
cenary soldiers of the early Ptolemaic epoch. There are, moreover, 
several inscriptions to be seen in the museum, dating from various 
reigns of Ptolemies, beginning with the third. I will speak of the 
high ground about Pompey’s pillar in the sequel. 

What is the plain inference from these facts combined with Mr. 
Hogarth’s abortive probings? Simply that he was peculiarly unlucky, 
and that while we accept with perfect confidence his evidence regard- 
ing the spots he did examine, we will not accept it regarding the far 
larger areas which he did not. For evidently the site of the city was 
more hilly than he imagined. There were ups and downs in it. 
There were also large gardens and even parks in it, not built upon in 
its golden days. He seems to have chanced upon the deep spots 
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and the empty spots, and so to have missed finding any trace whatever 
of Ptolemaic building. But on the ground of facts, I do not think 
his negative results are conclusive, or his inferences probable. 

We now come, however, to the most striking part of his evidence. 
He tells us that there is such plain evidence of the advance of the 
sea (or depression of the land) all round the harbours, that we may 
fairly conclude most of the splendid buildings of the Ptolemies to be 
now under the sea level. He points to the disappearance of the light- 
house on Pharos, and of the island of Antirrhodos near it (in the 
harbour), and to the many manifest remains visible under the clear 
water round the harbour. The invading sea, he thinks, has covered 
up all the seaside splendours of the great city. In particular the 
palaces of the Ptolemies are now under the sea, 

It seems to me that this question of the advance of the sea has 
not yet been scientifically handled, and that we want some further 
information to guide us before we come to any such sweeping conclu- 
sion. In the first place, are we to postulate a gradual advance of the 
sea, or subsidence of the coast, operating through many centuries, or 
may the present condition have been created suddenly by an earth- 
quake, which may have been partial and irregular in its results? As 
the great lighthouse seems to have stood up to the tenth or eleventh 
century, and then to disappear from notice, it was probably thrown 
down by an earthquake, and at the same time the little island of 
Antirrhodos probably disappeared. 

But, so far as I can judge, there was no serious depression along 
the Heptastadium or causeway leading to Pharos ; for this, instead of 
disappearing beneath the waves, kept growing and spreading into a 
large quarter of the medizval town. 

When you look inwards into the great harbour from the east 
point of Pharos, there is but one spot round its curve still unoccupied 
by buildings. There the coast rises some twenty-five feet in an 
escarpment of earth, as if the sea had eaten it away into its present 
outline. This escarpment must be on or behind the site of the 
Ptolemaic palaces. But, according to Mr. Hogarth, the composition 
of this high bank shows only late Roman and Byzantine materials, 
which must have accumulated upon ground which he supposes to 
have been parks or gardens attached to the palaces. If this be indeed 
so, we may be sure that such gardens contained many isolated monu- 
ments and works of art, which will only be found by some lucky 
chance of probing, or by a systematic uncovering of the lower levels. 
But it seems to be most improbable that such an accumulation took 
place long after classical days, and yet before a gradual invasion of 
the sea, for the sea evidently found the high mound there to resist 
its waves, and so has created the present escarpment. 

There is, moreover, another branch of evidence which has not 
been mentioned in this Report upon Alexandria, perhaps because 
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practical excavators, who examine things for themselves, despise the 
reports of their predecessors. And yet the large number of intelligent 
travellers who visited Alexandria in the late Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance are worth examining, not perhaps for their theories, but 
for their actual descriptions of what they saw. Those of the sixteenth 
century (in Hakluyt) agree in describing the then existing city as 
built upon arches of marble, in order, they say, to have huge tanks 
for the supply of fresh water, which came only at a certain season 
from the Nile. This observation, whatever its accuracy, surely points 
to great substructures of fine ancient buildings being then known and 
even partly accessible. Moreover, Cleopatra’s Needle, which they 
mention, had not sunk with the city, so that its base was deep in the 
ground, but was all visible, just as was Pompey’s pillar, which is upon 
a natural eminence outside the city proper. Pictures of Alexandria 
even of later date show the remains of colonnades upon the surface, 
which can hardly have been later than Roman work, and these can- 
not have been separated by any great difference of level from the 
Ptolemaic Alexandria. 

These considerations, to which others of some importance might 
be added, were not prolixity a crime, have persuaded me that the 
Report in question should not be accepted as final, and that the pre- 
sent unoccupied portion of the shore of the Great Harbour, with the 
unusual facilities it offers for turning the excavated rubbish into the 
sea, should be further explored, and explored without delay. Never- 
theless, I am not able to dissent from Mr. Hogarth’s conclusion that, 
in the face of his experiments, no extern exploring Society can be 
expected to undertake the work. A partial trial has been made, and 
for some reason has been very disappointing. But there are still 
ample grounds for supporting the local Society of Alexandria, with 
their indefatigable curator, Dr. Botti, in their efforts to use every 
available chance which offers itself to obtain more experimental evi- 
dence. To this Mr. Hogarth himself points at the close of his Report ; 
nor is there anyone who should feel himself more bound to bring this 
recommendation into practical effect. 

I conclude with a few words on the results attained by Dr. Botti 
in the western suburb, and about the hillock which is crowned by 
the so-called pillar of Pompey. Here there is no question of any 
submergement, nor is there any deep accumulation of rubbish ; and 
here, too, medieval observers had seen ample remains of granite 
columns, which are now lying, at least in part, round about the 
high ground. Excavating round the central pillar, Dr. Botti found 
terraces of stone and enclosing walls, which make it probable that he 
has recovered the place of the old Serapeum, so widely celebrated in 
later antiquity. It was so well known an Egyptian habit to combine 
the shrines of several deities in the same enclosure, that I suppose 
the Serapeum to have been joined with the Arsinoeion, which the 
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second Ptolemy consecrated to his favourite wife, and I also believe 
that, as in Memphis, this combination of sacred places contained an 
asylum to which culprits or intending recluses fled for refuge from 
the world. It is, I suppose, in view of this practice, owing to which 
a motley herd of people dwelt within each such great place of refuge, 
that we are to explain the great underground passages cut in the live 
rock which Dr. Botti has recently discovered. The descent is by a 
wide staircase with niches in the side walls, either for beams or per- 
haps for lights. Within these long underground galleries there has 
been nothing found suggesting any sepulchral use or any religious ser- 
vice. There are niches in the side walls mostly of gnomon shape, and 
generally in opposite pairs, but whether they were mere convenient 
receptacles for household stuff, or were meant to support some cross- 
beam, does not yet appear. The floor of these passages requires 
much more complete clearing out. At present there are two or 
three feet of dust throughout, under which we shall probably find 
some evidence of the uses to which these great subterranean galleries 
were applied. Perhaps we shall find nothing, in which case my 
hypothesis of their being mere sleeping dens for the motley refugees 
within the Serapeum will be confirmed. Everyone knows how 
utterly regardless of air and light Orientals are in their sleeping 
places. The day and, in summer, even the night are spent outside. 
In the case of cold or rain, some such refuge would be provided ; 
and possibly such furniture as could not decently appear within the 
visible precincts of the splendid temple was stowed away underground. 

This curious and recent discovery shows that the soil of 
Alexandria contains plenty of riddles for us to solve, and they can 
only be solved by further excavation. To the west of the entry to 
these underground passages there still remains part of the Serapeum 
underground, but this site is occupied by native cabins, which must 
be bought before the ground can be cleared. For this and for the 
subsequent work there is required a considerable outlay. And here it 
is that subsidies from the Societies engaged both in Egyptian and in 
Greek research might with good reason, and good hope of success, be 
vouchsafed, 

When I speak of Egyptian research, it might perhaps be ob- 
jected that Alexandria can contain nothing Pharaonic as distinguished 
from Ptolemaic, so that the chance of finding older antiquities than 
the Greco-Egyptian need not be considered. Any one who examines 
the catalogue of the Alexandrian Museum prepared by Dr. Botti 
(1893) will find in it remains of old Egyptian work found about the 
Serapeum, which can hardly have been carried there in Greek times. 
The stones now set in the foundation under the great pillar bear on 
them cartouches of Seti the First and of Psamtik the Second ; and 
though most of these may have been built into the foundation at some 
recent time, they must have been lying in the vicinity, and must have 
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belonged to Pharaonic buildings. It seems, therefore, that the old 
Rhakotis, which Alexander the Great transformed into Alexandria, was 
more than a mere fishing village. We may yet find there Egyptian 
monuments of historic importance. And here, at all events, high over 
the sea level, all fear of coming upon water is at an end. But the 
ground has been covered with modern houses, happily of the poorer 
sort, so that the acquisition of further exploration sites is not out of 
the question. In the centre of this new site of exploration, and almost 
over the underground passages, stands the great pillar known since the 
Middle Ages as Pompey’s pillar. To determine the true date and origin 
of this famous monument is not a matter for the spade but for the 
pen. On this point I have a perfectly new theory to broach, but 
one which requires too long and perhaps too technical a discussion 
for this paper. Suffice it to say, in conclusion, that I hold this pillar 
to have been originally the great obelisk dedicated by the second 
Ptolemy to his wife Arsinoe. Its varied fortunes I shall examine on 
another occasion. 


J. P. Manarry. 
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HINTS ON CHURCH REFORM 


A REITERATION 


Ir is well nigh forty—nay! it is more than forty years ago since, in 
the insolence of youth,-I ventured to express a decided opinion that I 
should live to see great reforms in the constitution of the Church of 
England. It was in the presence of a small assembly of clergymen, 
every one of whom was my senior, and many of whom were old enough 
to be my father, that I committed myself to this audacious prophecy. 
I see the dear old gentlemen now, and I hear the tone of their voices 
all expressing displeasure at the young curate presuming to express 
before his elders an opinion which, to say the least, was peculiar. I 
had a bad half hour of it, and if I did not feel ‘small,’ I did feel very 
young. I was silenced, but not convinced; put down, but not quite 
crushed ; indeed, not quite put to shame. Those were the days when 
‘Henry of Exeter’ was still alive. It was but a year or two after that 
dauntless prelate had, for the second time, pronounced his censure 
upon Archbishop Sumner for his Grace’s attitude in the famous 
Gorham case. It was just a little time before the appearance of the 
Essays and Reviews. It was when Convocation seemed to most 
men to be a shrivelled sham ; when the immense majority of clergy- 
men shrank from the thought of anything like disturbance of the 
status quo; when no one had yet heard of such a creature as a 
Liberal Conservative, or dreamt of such a nondescript as a Liberal 
Churchman. In those days either of these designations would have 
been regarded as expressing a contradiction in terms. 

Nevertheless, since those days we have been moving on, slowly it 
may be, but still moving ; the question is, in what direction have we 
been moving? Is this Church of England of ours a living organism, 
growing upwards, broadening outwards, sending its roots deeper 
downwards, with a grand promise of a splendid future that shall be 
more than worthy of her magnificent past? Or can we bring our- 
selves to believe—shame on us if we can !—that all we have to look to 
is the grotesque and very questionable ‘ loveliness of calm decay’ ? 

Let us clear the ground at starting by endeavouring to get some 
clear notion of what we mean by that word Church. 

In the nineteenth of those Thirty-nine Articles which are to be 
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found at the end of our Prayer Books, there is a definition of the term 
Church which is by no means clear of ambiguity. As it stands in 
the English version of the Articles, it is said: ‘The visible Church 
of Christ is a Congregation of faithful men in which the pure Word 
of God is preached ; and the Sacraments be duly ministered according 
to Christ’s Ordinance, &c.’ 

Whether the English form of the Articles were drawn up before, 
after, or simultaneously with the Latin Articles, I cannot say, but it is 
certain that, if we may assume that the Latin represents the original 
draught, the English word Congregation does not express ade- 
quately all that the Latin word cetus conveys. If I had never 
seen the English Articles, and were called upon to translate the Latin, 
I should translate that Latin otherwise than it is expressed in the 
Prayer Book, and should render it thus: 

‘The Church of Christ [so far as itis] visible is an association in 
which the pure Word of God is preached and the Sacraments—in 
respect of those things which of necessity are requisite—be rightly 
administered.’ 

The Church of Christ in the deeper sense may be defined as an 
ideal body, whose members are in living union with Christ the Lord. 
But the Church of Christ so far as i is visible is an organic body 
whose members are living men incorporated into that body by the 
initial rite of Baptism ; and such a body may exist under more than 
a single form and may admit of changes in its constitution, such as in 
fact history has shown us to have been carried outin the lapse of ages. 


But there is a narrower sense in which the word Church is used 
in common parlance when we speak of a National Church—as the 
‘Church of England,’ or the ‘Church of Scotland,’ or the ‘ Gallican 
Church,’ when we mean an organised community more or less 
recognised by the state; a community in whose activities every 
member of the state has a certain interest, and on whose ministra- 
tions every member of the state has a claim—a community protected 
by the state in the discharge of certain functions which are left in the 
hands of its executive, and which, like all important functions, are 
partly of the nature of privilege, partly of the nature of specific 
duties. By virtue of this recognition, such a church among ourselves 
is called the Church of England as by law established. I do not 
think that the word Church, as used in the nineteenth article, is 
meant to apply to this narrower sense of the word. I cannot doubt 
that it 7s so used in the twentieth article, in which the extent and 
limits of its authority or power are laid down. 

In that article we are told that ‘the Church has the right—and 
with the right it is bound to exercise the duty—of regulating the 
order in which divine worship shall be carried on in the sanctuary.’ 
That is beyond a doubt the meaning of the Latin words ‘ Habet Ecclesia 
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jus statuendi Ritus sive Cxrimonias,’ and I have long thought that 
the English version of those words is a most unhappy and a most 
mischievous mistranslation. For whereas in the Latin Articles no 
more, and no less, is claimed for the Church asa Christian community 
than that she has the right (jus) of determining what ceremonies she 
may sanction from time to time, the English Articles declare that she 
has the power without saying a word about the right, as if those two 
words connoted the same thing instead of being terms which are 
radically antagonistic. 

Anything which tends to confuse men’s minds as to the funda- 
mental conceptions of Right and Might and to foster the fatal error 
that the two are identical can only be regarded as a very dangerous 
attack upon the reason and the moral sense of Christian men. There 
may be power which may be used to the suppression of all rights. 
There may be vights, though the power to exercise them may be 
unrighteously withheld. The very essence of tyranny is that under its 
malign pressure the rights of men are treated as if they were non- 
existent. 

But taking the twentieth article in what I suppose was its real 
meaning as expressed by the Latin jus, it lays down for us as a 
principle that, in matters of ceremonial and ritual, the Church—that 
is, the National Church—has the right to regulate, i.e. to settle, to 
alter, to improve, to reform its ritual and ceremonial observances 
according as circumstances may require. But when we talk of the 
National Church having this right, the existence is implied of some 
representative and legislative assembly having authority to pronounce 
upon the necessity of the reforms indicated, and some administrative 
power of giving effect to its ordinances. To speak of an organised 
society which has no legislative assembly, no executive, and no 
machinery for enforcing discipline, is about as logical as to speak of a 
body which has no form or substance. It is the old verbal jugglery 
which in scientific theology reached its climax when polemics insisted 
that we must conceive of a ‘ substance’ distinct from its ‘ accidents.’ 


II 


For some centuries past—not so very many centuries—the Realm 
of England as a body politic has had its legislative assembly which 
has concerned itself with civil matters. It has always been sum- 
moned by the king’s writ; in theory the sovereign has presided at 
its meetings ; it is known as the Parliament of the Realm. 

While this civil assembly has held its sittings and carried on its 
debates, the National Church has gone on holding her consultative 
assemblies and confining her discussions in the main to matters 
ecclesiastical and religious. These assemblies of the National Church 
were, from the very first, summoned not by the sovereign, but by the 
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Archbishops of the two Provinces, and they continue so to be sum- 
moned down tothe present day. They are called, as they have been 
called for ages, the Convocations or Provincial Synods of the two 
Provinces of Canterbury and York. The union of the two Convoca- 
tions constitutes the Conciliwm Regionale or National Synod. 

The National Parliament during the last five centuries—to go 
no further back—has undergone changes which one may almost call 
organic; and reforms have been carried out in its constitution from 
time to time, and at no very wide intervals, which have made it what 
itis. Its sphere of activity has been largely extended, and it has 
grown from being at first no more than the Parliament of England 
to become the Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland, absorbing 
the legislative functions which may have formerly been discharged by 
the provincial governments of Scotland and Ireland, and overlapping 
with its all-embracing jurisdiction and prerogatives almost all the 
political and civil functions which may have belonged to those pro- 
vincial assemblies but have been abolished. 

The National Synod, or assembly of the National Church, con- 
tinues till this very hour, not only in substance but almost in form, 
what it was when Archbishop Theodore first established the Provincial 
Councils in the seventh century. Pretending to exercise no jurisdic- 
tion over any other Church but the Church of England, and avoiding 
all interference with the politics and civil business of the realm, 
the National Synod has during all this long period of our history 
kept up a great deal even of the old procedure, and retained in great 
measure its original form, though as a legislative assembly it has 
been gradually reduced to the mere shadow of its former self. 

But even a shadow implies a substance behind it, and a form may 
be as empty as you may please to call it. But emptiness, too, 
implies capacity of holding and preserving something. The vessel 
that is empty to-day may have been filled with wine or oil yesterday, 
and may be filled with better wine or better oil to-morrow. Beware 
how you swell the parrot cry of those who are so ready to shout aloud 
that all empty forms must be swept away. 

The assembly of two Houses of Convocation may seem, and does 
seem, to some what they denounce as an empty form. But so far 
from its being an insignificant matter, it is, on the contrary, a highly 
significant form for those who will have the patience to investigate 
its meaning and history. 

When the division of the Christian polity in England into two 
Provinces was decided upon, there was no united England, and hardly 
anything like it. England did not acquire political unity till at least 
two centuries later than Theodore’s time. The petty Saxon king- 
doms were always at war, and the geographical borders of those 
kingdoms were always changing. But, through all these generations 


of political rivalry and strife, the limits of the two ecclesiastical 
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Provinces remained substantially unchanged, while between the two 
primates of those Provinces there was often so much acute jealousy 
that the two Provinces may be said never to have been drawn to- 
gether into strictly corporate unity. We are even told, on the 
highest authority, that, in the eighth century, ‘the notices of inter- 
course between the Churches of York and Canterbury are far more 
rare than those of the communication of either with foreign 
Churches.’ 

Nevertheless, the time seems to be near when we may expect that 
the National Synods of the future will cease to be two, and become 
one in form and substance, and such a unification, there are good 
men and wise ones among us, who, as they have long desired, so now 
they are beginning confidently to hope that they themselves may 
live to see realised. 

But if such a consummation, so devoutly to be wished, were to be 
brought about, or rather, let me say, when it is brought about, is it 
conceivable that the constitution of such an assembly as some of us 
venture to look forward to in the near future—an assembly which shall 
be the representative assembly of the Church of England—is it, I 
say, conceivable that its constitution should be built up on the model 
of the present Convocation, or that this latter should be continued 
unaltered and unreformed ? 


As matters now stand the constitution of both provincial synods, 
if not quite identical, yet presents us with the same glaring anomalies, 
and for convenience we may deal with them as if they were already 
one. 


III 


The Convocation of the Province of Canterbury, such as we know 
it now, consists of an Upper and a Lower House. In the upper house 
the bishops, with the Primate at their head, take their seats as the 
depositaries of the spiritual power of ordination. As such they are the 
representatives of the episcopal order, and they stand pretty much in 
the same relation to the lower house as the House of Peers stands to 
the House of Commons in the National Parliament. 

In such a house all the suffragan and assistant bishops have a 
right to a seat; they have the right because they are members of 
the same order. They have not all the power of sitting with their 
episcopal brethren as assessors ; though if all had their rights the 
upper house at this moment, including the two Primates, would 
number fifty-six bishops all told. 

Double this number, and would the needs of the Church of 
England be at all over-supplied ? Would an upper house of Con- 
vocation so increased in number lose anything in dignity or general 
estimation? Rather would it not gain enormously ? 
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The lower house of Convocation is a much more composite 
body. 

Regarded as an assembly of representatives it is one of the very 
oddest representative assemblies in the whole world. 

It may be said to be divided into three classes of members. The 
first class consists of the Praelati minores or lesser prelates, who are the 
successors of the priors of certain monasteries suppressed by Henry 
the Eighth, and a portion of whose endowments were reserved from 
the general pillage for the support of the cathedral establishments. 
These Prelati minores are the Cathedral Deans. Besides these there 
are the Archdeacons, who are a little less obviously the repre- 
sentatives of an extinct species, inasmuch as they are summoned as 
Inferior Ordinaries, having jurisdiction in the archidiaconal courts 
over which they severally preside. 

The second class of representatives in the lower house are the proc- 
tors of the cathedral chapters—already represented, be it remembered, 
by their deans—so that every cathedral body sends up two members to 
Convocation. In the election of the cathedral proctors only the four or 
five residentiary canons have any voice ;'! asa matter of course these 
elect one of themselves. As for that shadowy body, or body of shadows, 
which some idealists delight in calling ‘the greater chapter,’ and 
which is supposed to include the honorary canons in its embrace— 
that is nothing accounted of in these elections ; neither do I for my part 
think that they ought to be accounted of in cases where the titular 
distinction conferred upon them is simply honorary. It remains, 
however, difficult to understand why these cathedral proctors—these 
representatives of the Church’s pocket boroughs—should be in Con- 
vocation at all; unless, indeed, they are sent there to keep the deans 
humble, or that the final cause of their presence is to strengthen the 
deans’ hands should any proposition menacing to the well-being of 
the cathedral bodies call for firm and united resistance. Be it as it 
may, the cathedral proctors constitute a class by themselves. 

But there is one other member of the lower house of Convoca- 
tion who in his own imposing person constitutes another class by, 
himself. 


All the peaks soar, but one the rest excels, 


This august personage is a unique figure in the lower house of 
Convocation. He represents one of the greatest of our national 
institutions ; there is nothing to prevent his being a layman, as 
many of his illustrious predecessors have been before now. That he 
must be a scholar of eminence and a man of distinction, capable of 
holding his own against the world, goes without saying; but that. 


I believe this is not quite correct. I am told that in some 'cases: the ‘ pre- 


bendaries ’—who in point of fact are honorary members of the chapters—have a voice 
in the election of the cathedral proctors. 
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he should be in any sense an ecclesiastically minded divine is 
by no means necessary, nor is this expected of him. That lofty 
personage is the Provost of Eton College ! 

I am told that, with the retiring modesty which so often cha- 
racterises the greatest men, the Provost of Eton rarely, very rarely, 
puts in an appearance at the debates in the lower house. Perhaps his 
almost sublime isolation may be oppressive. There is a sense of 
loneliness which must haunt solitary and unapproachable grandeur. 

The third—or must I say the fourth ?—class of representatives are 
the Proctors of the Parochial Clergy. They are the representatives 
of the whole body of beneficed clergy in England and Wales. 

The total number of members in the lower house—if I mistake 
not—is 168. Of these the deans and cathedral proctors number 52 ; 
the archdeacons, 67; the proctors of the parochial clergy, 48 ; the 
Provost of Eton, 1. These figures need no comment. 





Now Iam quite willing to admit that they who may be called 
the dignitaries in the lower house are in more senses than one 
all picked men. Among them are to be found some of the most 
gifted, the most zealous, the most influential, and the most learned 
clergy in the Church. Of the Prelati minores, as a body, I could 
only bring myself to speak with sincere and cordial respect, admira- 
tion, and esteem. But I cannot believe that therefore the present 
constitution of the lower house of Convocation is as it should be, or 
that, if ever we are to get Church reform, we can help beginning 
at reforming the representation in that House. 

The Augurs themselves must every now and then look at one 
another and smile. 

The unreformed House of Commons, such as it was before 1832, 
with its pocket boroughs, and its glaring inequalities in the dis- 
tribution of seats, and its outrageous anomalies and abuse of one kind 
and another, was avery model of a representative assembly compared 
with this antique and picturesque curiosity, the lower house of Con- 
vocation, whether of Canterbury or York. 

Surely! surely! reform in the Church of England must begin 
with the reform of Convocation. But as surely it cannot end there. 

If you press me with a retort which in effect shall mean that you 
consider me a mischievous revolutionist, and that I am bound to 
abstain from finding fault with the constitution of a time-honoured 
assembly until such time as I am prepared with a cut and dried 
scheme for altering that constitution, and so formulating a revolu- 
tionary programme ; I fall back upon my position as a mere critic, 
but an earnestly friendly critic. A man may have a disgracefully 
defective acquaintance with the multiplication table, and yet may 
have conscientious objections to accepting the dictum that nine 
times seven are fifty-six. Or to put it better—a man may have no 
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pretension to be called an architect, and yet be more than justified 
in pointing out to his friend that the house that friend is living 
in is in a very unsafe condition and is in great danger of falling 
about his ears. Iam not called upon to come forward with a scheme 
of reconstruction in this instance. But I can have no doubt that 
with a second chamber such as that we have now—such a chamber 
unreformed—we cannot hope to get out of the deadlock which I 
humbly suggest we are face to face with now. 

Reform of Convocation must come, and when we have got that 
reform the next question—and a most serious and important question 
—or rather it comprehends a whole series of questions—is, , 

What may we expect, what have we a right to expect that it will 
do for us—for us, I mean, whose joy and pride and boast it is that we 
are loyal sons of the Church of England ? 


IV 


Let us return to our twentieth Article. The twentieth Article sets 
forth three pregnant postulates, declarative of the main functions which 
the representative council of the Church is qualified to discharge : 

(1) The Church is a witness and keeper of Holy Writ. 

(2) The Church has the right of dealing with questions of rites 
and ceremonies. 

(3) The Church has authority to come to a decision on contro- 
versies of faith. On this third head I have nothing to say. 

We will confine ourselves to the other two. 

As a keeper and witness of Holy Writ, the Church of England 
during the period between 1530 and 1611 was conspicuous above all 
Churches in Christendom for its activity in translating the Holy 
Scriptures into the vernacular, and setting forth or correcting and 
absorbing the successive versions of Holy Writ which were each 
improvements upon its predecessors; until at last the ‘ Authorised 
Version ’ was issued in the form in which it is now read in our public 
worship. That version underwent no change or improvement of any 
kind for 270 years. 

It was not till May 1870 that a resolution was passed by the 
Convocation of Canterbury to the effect ‘that it is desirable that a 
revision of the authorised version of the Holy Scriptures be undertaken.’ 
It was not till 1881 that the first instalment of that improved version 
was issued by the publication of the revised New Testament with 
which we are all acquainted. To no living men does the Church of 
England owe so much as to the two illustrious Bishops of Gloucester 
and Durham, for the labours which they bestowed, and the influence 
they exercised upon the remarkable band of scholars associated in the 
production of that memorable volume. Its appearance marked an era 
in the history of the Church of England, and it was the best possible 
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evidence of the fact that, after a long sleep, Convocation had at last 
risen to a sense of its duties, and of its responsibilities as the Council 
of the Church—roused, that is, to assert itself as the witness and 
keeper of Holy Writ. 

But now that we have that revised version both of the New and of 
the Old Testament, are we to regard this as the last attempt to deal 
with the Canon of Holy Scripture? Is the Church of England to 
accept even that translation as final ?—the terminus ad quem, and 
not a terminus a quo? Certainly the translators of 1611 can have 
had no suspicion of the prodigious advance which the science of 
textual criticism has made during the present century. Let us be 
cautious how we assume too hastily that in this branch of knowledge 
we have nothing to learn. So far from it, I cannot but believe that 
the Church will always need to keep watch and ward over her great 
charter of Holy Writ, and will never cease to have work to do in the 
carrying out of this her paramount duty. And if I understand the 
matter aright, I cannot think that the ‘ keeping of Holy Writ’ means 
no more than the mere translating the sacred Scriptures from the 
original languages into the vernacular. 
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But, secondly, the Church (of course speaking and acting through 
her representative assembly) has the right and ought to have the 
power of dealing with questions of rites and ceremonies. She has 
the right, the power has for centuries been withheld. The last occa- 
sion when permission was granted to Convocation to exercise the right 
wasin 1661, whenthe Book of Common Prayer was subjected to acertain 
amount of revision, and certain additions were made to our liturgy, 
the most notable and precious being the introduction of the General 
Thanksgiving into our daily services. The authorship of that noble 
expression of adoring thankfulness is attributed to Bishop Reynolds 
of Norwich. 
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But here again it may be asked, are we satisfied to stop at the 
point we have reached? Is there no need of revision or addition ? 
No need of supplementing that glorious Liturgy which does not 
pretend to be anything but Zhe Book of Common Prayer, i.e. of 
such prayer as is to be offered to the Most High in His sanctuary by 
all worshippers in common? Is it not hard that families living 
miles away from any church, and to whom it is practically impossible 
to attend the daily service in the house of God, should be left with- 
out anything in the shape of a manual of devotion such as may be 
used in every household, and that the laity should be left to their own 
devices, left to take their choice of any family prayers they may have 
the good luck or the bad luck to stumble upon? Is it not hard that 
there is no collection of private prayers, helpful for devout men and 
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women, when they enter into their chambers, and shut the door, and 
pray to their Father in secret?? And is it not almost harder that 
the Pastor in Parochia should be furnished with no manual to help 
him in his visitations of the sick, the sad, the troubled in conscience, 
the bedridden, the lonely, the bereaved; but that young men and 
old men, the men of large experience and the men of none, should 
be expected to find their own way out of any difficulties that may 
confront them in dealing with the people committed to their 
charge ? 

We learn by our mistakes ? Yes! but how about those who suffer 
from our mistakes? Who can doubt but that the chance of making 
serious and irrevocable mistakes ought to be minimised as far as 
may be, and that a wrong is done to—ay! and a wrong suffered by— 
priests and people if the shepherd of the flock is allowed to take his 
chance, as we say, and in the most difficult and delicate of his daily 
duties looks for authoritative direction, some authorised handbook 
and guide, and looks in vain? But to proceed: 

VI 

I had the happiness to serve my apprenticeship after my ordina- 
tion under one of the most saintly and consistently devout clergy- 
men of the old ‘ Evangelical’ school I have ever known. I never can 
be thankful enough that my ministry began under the influence of 
such an apostolic character. During those six happy years I and 
my dear rector always preached in the black gown. It is hardly too 
much to say that in those days the question of the eastward position 
had hardly been heard of. As to a stole or a chasuble, or a biretta, 
or a great many other things that have come into vogue since those 
days, I really don’t think that in the early fifties I could have told 
anyone what they meant. Think of the change that has come upon 
us since then! I hope and believe that the black gowns now seen 
in our churches may be counted by very few hundreds, if indeed 
they count by hundreds at all; and though the eastward position is 
not yet universal, it is certainly tending that way. But if—mind, I 
say if—it is strictly a violation of the law of the Church for the 
preacher to use a black gown in his ministrations, and if the east- 
ward position is decided to be the only lawful position to be assumed 
at the sacrament of the altar,-I hold it to be a serious breach of 
discipline for anyone to wear his gown in the pulpit or to adopt any 
position but one at the celebration of the Eucharist. Yet during 
the last thirty years or so enormous sums have been spent in the 
law courts to prevent clergymen from adopting the eastward position, 
and how many other clergymen have been more or less cruelly 


? Of the attempt made to supply this want, some few years ago, perhaps the least 
said. the better; but the fact that it was made shows that Convocation as a body had 
become conscious of the want. 
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persecuted for wearing the surplice while preaching I cannot tell. 
On the other hand, I do not know of a single instance of any one 
being interfered with for wearing the black gown, or for setting at 
defiance the Archbishop’s judgment on the subject of the eastward 
position. 

The fact is, the instinct of compliance with the law has become 
enfeebled. The law of the land and the law of the Church are 
enactments which the spirit of revolt—so loud and rampant among 
us in this generation—seems to be setting itself fiercely to oppose or 
cunningly to evade. We protest against being coerced to do any- 
thing. Men say they have a right to their own opinions upon morals, 
religion—everything. No! They have no right, though they have 
the power, to take up with every falsehood. A man has the power 
to adopt the opinion that vaccination does his child more harm than 
good ; the power of asserting that the dropping a little arsenic into 
his wife’s tea will improve her complexion; the power of insisting 
that his own health will be bettered by daily doses of absinthe. He 
has no right to surrender himself to these wild delusions. The law 
of the land steps in and imposes its restraints upon him, and in spite 
of himself protects him from his vagaries by coercing him into 
obedience to that law. And what reasonable man can doubt that we, 
who profess to be true sons of the Church of England, are suffering 
grievously from the want of some power in the Church to enforce 
discipline among her members, so long as they continue in Church 
membership? or that clergy and laity do need to be protected from 
one another and from themselves? Yes! We do need to be pro- 
tected from the defiant and offensive self-assertion of some of our 
clergy at one end of the scale, and from the outrageous and ignorant 
aggressiveness and the narrowly intolerant dogmatism of too many 
of our laity at the other. Church reform, when it comes, must bring 
with it a revival of discipline. Without some power to keep clergy 
and laity in their places relatively to one another, and to enforce 
obedience to the Church as set forth for the advantage of all the 
members of the body, the Church can hardly be said to be an orga- 
nised society at all. 
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It is, however, when we come to look into the financial position 
of the Church of England as a body possessed—or supposed to be in 
possession—of property in buildings, houses, and lands, that we 
begin to see in all its force the paramount necessity of reform. For 
twenty years I have been asking people in public and in private—in 
print and by word of mouth—Whom do the churches of England 
belong to? and I have never yet been able to find an answer to my 
question. Is it not time that we should press for an answer to the 
question ‘Whom do the churches belong to?’ To the parish? 
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Take care, my friend! If they are parish property, how long can it 
be before, as part of the parish property, they are handed over to the 
Parish Council? And what will the next step be ? 

But if another should answer ‘They belong to the Church’? 
Then we are confronted by the fact that the Church of this land is 
not a corporation at all. No! Not a corporation holding property, 
or, as at present constituted, capable of holding it. I infer that the 
London churches do belong to somebody, for they are being pulled 
down and sold from year to year, and the proceeds are, 1 presume, 
handed over to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. In our country 
villages we have not yet come to that; in the meantime our village 
churches, as far as I can see, belong simply to nobody. 

But that is not all. Iam not less puzzled to answer the next 
question that occurs to me—viz. Whom do the tithes of a parish, 
the glebe lands, and the parsonage houses belong to? I do not get 
nearly far enough when I am assured that I am myself the tenant 
for life of my benefice. For in the case of an entailed estate there 
are always the trustees of the estate behind the tenant for life, and 
the next tenant in tail can, under certain circumstances, interfere to 
prevent wanton waste, and restrain the tenant for life from dealing 
with the estate so as to prejudice his successors. But behind the 
tenant for life of an ecclesiastical benefice there are no trustees, and 
almost the only limit to his power of deaking with the property lies 
in this—that he has no power of sale. He may let the house fall 
into a ruinous condition ; he may let the land fall out of cultivation ; 
he may cut down all the timber and use it to fence round the glebe 
lands with a park paling; he may sink a shaft in the meadow in 
search of an imaginary coal mine; he may take to growing hemp on 
the arable land, and construct a rope-walk on lawn and garden ; and 
then he may die ‘ universally respected by his parishioners,’ leaving 
nothing to recover from his assets by his melancholy successor, the 
next tenant in tail. 

I can see only one way of dealing with this anomalous state ot 
things, only one way of preserving our churches from falling into 
absolute ruin on the one hand or from becoming the prey of ignorant, 
stupid, and reckless meddlers on the other. And I see only one 
way of protecting our parsonage houses from being utterly untenantable 
if the days should come (as there is some reason to fear they will 
come) when the clergy of this Church of England cease to bring 
more into their benefices than they are getting out of them, and 
cease to be spenders of their own substance in the cures which 
they are now supporting, and which ought to be supporting them. 
What is that remedy? It is a remedy which I proposed some twelve 
or fourteen years ago in this Review, and which, in principle, I advo- 
cate with fuller conviction than I did then ; for it strikes at the root 
of those evils which are becoming every year more crying and more 
apparent to all. 
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I would vest the property of all the benefices in England—the 
houses, the tithes, and the glebe lands—in bodies of trustees who 
should be managers of that property, they to keep up the repairs, 
collect the income, and pay the rates and other burdens, not for- 
getting an ad valorem deduction for providing a pension fund or 
retiring allowance, the net balance to be handed over to the 
officiating clergyman as his annual stipend. 

Every benefice should be treated as a separate estate; there 
should, by no manner of means, be anything like a robbing of one 
benefice to supplement the necessities of another. The inequalities 
in the value of benefices should remain as they are. I believe in 
Inequality! There is no such thing as equality of endowments in all 
the Universe of God. One star differeth from another star in glory. 

So with the churches. The property in them should be vested 
in the same, or perhaps in another, body of trustees, and to this 
body alone should be given the right of moving a single slate in the 
roof, a single stone in the walls, a single brass on the floor, a single 
window in the nave, a single ornament in the chancel. 

In point of fact, the churches and parsonages would by this reform 
be put almost exactly on the same footing as the endowed schools 
were put by the legislation of thirty-five years ago, except in so 
far as the mistakes which were made in the drafting the acts of 
parliament which transferred the property of some 1,500 endowed 
schools to the endowed schools commissioners, and the blunders 
committed in framing too many of these schemes, may serve to warn 
us against dangers to which every measure of reform at its inception 
is necessarily obnoxious. 

Into details I forbear to go. I am, of course, prepared to be met 
by objections, from the initial one which starts with a non posswmus 
to those minute and captious ones which amount to a non volumus. 
It will be time to deal with such as they arise. 


Vili 


But would not such a reform as this ipso facto abolish the Parson’s 
Freehold? Yes, and therein lies its chief merit. Does it not turn 
the parish priest into a stipendiary? Yes, it does. A stipendiary of 
the Church of which he is a minister, a stipendiary whose stipend is 
paid to him out of an estate which has become the property of the 
Church, and of which the parson will no longer be able to claim to 
be the tenant for life. 

The parson’s freehold is a survival of ages during which the en- 
dowments of every office were looked upon as the property of the 
holder, however perfunctorily the duties of that office were discharged 
—a survival from a time when fixity of tennre was assured to every 
functionary once admitted to the post he held, whether he were a 
wise man or a fool, a worn-out dotard or an infant in arms. It is an 
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abuse and a scandal which has been kept up in ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments, and in them only. The parish clerk is irremovabie when 
once admitted to his office by the archdeacon at his visitation. The 
lay clerk or singing man in our cathedrals is irremovable, though 
his voice may have passed into a froggy croak or a raucous squall, 
and he himself be only not as deaf as a post. The chancellor ofa 
diocese is irremovable, though he may take a pride in scornfully 
flouting his bishop in the newspapers, and persist in issuing mar- 
riage licenses which he knows his diocesan would refuse to grant if 
he were consulted and which he strongly and conscientiously dis- 
approves of. All these picturesque survivals must be swept away, 
and with them too the parson’s freehold. And this brings us back 
to the subject of the much-needed reform of our Church discipline. 

As matters now stand, the only ground on which a clergyman can 
be dismissed from his cure is that he has been found guilty of some 
grave moral offence. I am by no means sure that a man could be 
deprived of his preferment for habitual evil speaking, lying, or 
slandering, or for very gross neglect of his parishoners, or for many 
another breach of decorum—to give such matters as I refer to the 
mildest possible name. 

For conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman an officer in 
the army is called upon to leave his regiment, and without appeal. 
For exhibiting incompetence in his profession, a want of presence 
of mind, or even for an indiscretion or error of judgment, an 
officer in the navy is brought to a court martial and is dismissed 
the service. For breaches of professional etiquette a solicitor is 
struck off the rolls and a barrister is in some cases disbarred. In all 
these instances there need have been no violation of what we now call 
the moral law. But in the case of a clergyman he may enjoy all the 
revenues of his benefice to his dying day—so only that he does not 
commit theft, murder, or adultery, and this though he may be 
notoriously and flagrantly unsuited to the place and the people under 
his charge, and much more nearly a curse than a blessing to the 
parish in which he lives.’ 

And who is the better for all this ? Only the bad man who skulks 
behind the law, and who stands upon his rights, forsooth! As if the 
parson were the only man in the community who had any rights to 
boast of, and the only man who had no duties which honour and con- 
science demanded at his hands. 

In a paper which I contributed to this Review some ten years 


® The Benefices Bill, introduced into the House of Commons during this Session 
by Mr. Willox, and set down for a second reading on the 22nd of May, is a measure 
directed against these evils. But what can be more humiliating to churchmen than 
that a layman should feel himself called upon to propose such a measure, either 
because he despairs of the legislative assembly of the Church, or because he 
despairs of its desire to deal with these evils—whether Convocation be reformed 
or not? 
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ago I roughly sketched out a scheme for regulating the modus 
operandi in cases where it might be judged advisable that a clergy- 
man should be called on to resign his cure. I am as fully convinced 
as ever that the main principles laid down in that essay are sound 
and irrefragable ; but I have seen reason for being dissatisfied with the 
methods there tentatively proposed. Meanwhile the principle that the 
removal of a clergyman from his benefice on grounds of mere unsuit- 
ability forthe post he holds should be made more easy than it is, and 
in cases where such unsuitability has been proved should be enforced. 
This principle has been making its way to general acceptance ; the 
appeal to the conscience and the common sense of churchmen has not 
been made in vain, I doubt not that we could without much difficulty 
come to an agreement as to the constitution of such tribunals as 
should be empowered to take action and to adjudicate on the delicate 
questions that would arise, if only we set ourselves earnestly to look 
the problem in the face, and gave one another credit for single- 
mindedness and sincerity, even though we might differ very widely 
from one another in the discussions that should be carried on. 

Let me however, at this point, enter my strong protest against 
those fiery young Rehoboamites who are for carrying out that bad 
precedent lately set in the Civil Service, of calling upon every man to 
resign his benefice simply on the ground of his having reached a 
certain age—whether it be 65, 70, or even 80. Such hard and fast 
lines I for one abhor. We want—we always shall want—old men as 
well as young men in the ministry of Christ’s Church. God found 
splendid work for the great apostle when he had passed his prime— 
‘ being such an one as Paul the aged’ ; and I suspect that ‘ Diotrephes 
who loved to have the pre-eminence’ was a restless and ambitious 
young curate, who considered that it was time the Apostle of Love 
should be called on to retire from active work for no other reason than 
because he was so very old. The men of my generation in their 
nonage were ‘kept in their places,’ as the phrase is ; they were told 
that it was for them to speak when they were spoken to, or not at all. 
We were snubbed into a galling consciousness of our insignificance. 
We did not like it, but we are not much the worse for it. If in those 
bygone days we suffered under the reproach of the odious crime of 
youth, we did not, when we had proved ourselves guiltless of the 
charge—No! we did not—retaliate by reproaching our seniors with 
the odious crime of eld. Let us all beware how we advocate the 
shelving of all clergymen who have passed the threescore years and 
ten, only on the ground that they have lived long enough, and not 
on the ground that they have overlived their usefulness. When it 


has come to that, let a man be called upon to retire whether he be 
70 or 40. 
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HINTS ON CHURCH REFORM 


1X 


‘Bui if my nominee is to be subject to dismissal from his cure by 
some newfangled board of control, or whatever else you call it, what 
becomes of my patronage ?’ 

The reply is very simple: ‘Friend! your patronage is subjected 
to limitation and control; which is exactly what is needed.’ 

It matters very little to the public at large, or indeed to anybody 
but yourself, whether your coachman is deaf or blind or can drive his 
horses no better than a baby, always provided that you are the only 
passenger on the buggy. But it isa matter of life and death to other 
people if they have to sit behind such a charioteer through the long 
journey. Letit be understood that the patron of a benefice no longer 
presents to a freehold for life in that benefice, but that he simply 
nominates a clergyman to take the spiritual oversight of a parish only 
for so long a timeas he shall prove himself fit to discharge the duties 
of his high calling, and we shall hear no more of buying and selling 
advowsons and next presentations. The. mere suspicion that an 
incumbent * had wriggled himself into.a benefice by paying cash down 
would make the bed on which he lies somewhat lumpy ; and the fact 
of his being no longer able to regard himself as irremovable would go 
some way to make him walk very warily. If he proved himself 
morally, physically, or even it might be socially or intellectually, quite 
the wrong man in the wrong place, the money invested—for that is the 
way people talk now—would be lost, and it would require only a very 
few instances of this kind of thing to convince dealers in church 
property and clerical agents that an advowson or a next presentation 
had become an unsaleable article. 

I have called this paper a Reiteration. If it were only that and 
nothing more, I should feel myself, as matters now stand, quite 
justified in repeating the conclusions at which I have arrived, and 
‘ reiterating ’ them before those who may do me the honour of reading 
them, and giving them due consideration. If we hope to drive home 
views that are not generally received views, we must force them upon 
the attention of the indifferent, we must repeat our challenge to 
those who are too timid or too indolent to take up the glove thrown 
down. 


The subject of Church Reform is in the air. We cannot put it 
out of our thoughts by any or all of those methods of persiflage which 
the languid and half-hearted ones resort to when they want to be 
left alone. The advocates of laissez faire in this matter are at their 
last gasp. No man can any longer venture to say of the Church of 
England—meaning by that the ecclesiastical polity of this country 
as it presents itself to us to-day—‘ It will last my time!’ The real 


* What an oppressively suggestive title ! 
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question is ‘Ought it to last your time?’ If it ought, are you pre- 
pared to defend it? If it ought not, are you afraid to reform it ? 
Will you continue to denounce as disloyal innovators those who at 
all costs, and at all risks, and with never a dream of advancing their 
own interests, have been and are devoting their best energies to bring 
about the beginnings of reform? Will you hold out to them the 
right hand of fellowship? At least will you not point out to them 
where and how they are wrong, and show them a more excellent 
way? 

For me I feel no more fears for the future of this Church of 
England than I do for the future of our Fatherland. I foresee—and 
not so very far off—the dawn of a brighter day, of broadening 
sympathies, of ever-widening activity, of more practical enthusiasm, 
of greater triumphs than the past can show us. But it will be a day 
when this Church of ours shall have shaken herself free from the 
swathing bands of a childhood protracted too long, from the trammels 
that have overweighted her till she has been checked in her expansion, 
from the fetters that have imposed all sorts of checks upon her liberty 
of action. ‘ Disestablishment and Disendowment.’ Do you flout 
those red rags in myeyes? Nay! Mere hack phrases and catchwords 
have no terrors for those who do not fight with shadows or windmills. 
It is progress that we cry for, not vulgar spoliation ; and the beginning 
of progress in the present, and the assurance of its continuance in the 
future, are to be found in the processes of fearless and wise and far- 
sighted Reform. 


AUGUSTUS JESSOPP. 





DELIBERATE DECEPTION IN 
ANCIENT BUILDINGS 


EVER since Mr. Penrose made public his measurements establishing 
the existence of deliberately constructed curves in the lines of the 
Parthenon attention has been consistently directed to the subject, 
and his theory has been generally accepted that they were refinements 
introduced in order to discount certain optical illusions. Deflections 
from the vertical, vertical curves, and curves in horizontal lines were 
discovered; these last lying in vertical planes, so that no plan 
deflections were found. Extremely delicate, these refinements have 
been considered to have existed only in Greece, and to have had 
no analogy, even of a crude description, in other than Grecian 
buildings. 

Though Mr. Penrose established the existence of these curves, 
they had already been discovered some few years earlier by Mr. 
Pennethorne in 1837, also by Messrs. Hoffer and Schaubert, who 
published the discovery in 1838 in the Weiner Bauzeitung ; nor, in 
the case of Mr. Pennethorne at least, had this discovery been acci- 
dental. In 1833 he had visited Egypt, and there he had found, at 
the Temple of Medinet Habou, that the cornices of the inner court 
formed curves on plan, concave to a spectator standing within the 
enclosure. Subsequently he had been struck by the passage in 
Vitruvius referring to the construction of curves, and had consequently 
revisited Athens and discovered the curves of the Parthenon. He 
appears to have taken little trouble to make his discoveries known, 
and so far as the curves at Medinet Habou were concerned made no 
announcement till 1878, and even at the present time their existence 
is scarcely recognised. 

It was in this position that the matter rested until quite recently, 
with the solitary exception of the announcement by Jacob Burckhardt 
of the discovery of convex plan curves in the flanks of the great 
Temple of Neptune at Pstum, and this has been regarded as some- 
thing quite exceptional. 

In June 1895, however, a notable article appeared in the Archi- 
tectwral Record of New York, by Professor W. H. Goodyear, containing 
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announcements of discoveries of a character and completeness of 
sequence which even he seems scarcely to comprehend, and which 
look much like revolutionising the whole theory as to the intention 
of curved lines in ancient buildings; and that article has been 
followed by others yet more recently, drawing attention to the 
existence of plan variations of an analogous character in medieval 
Italian buildings, and sufficiently startling in the conclusions to which 
they inevitably tend to cause them to be received almost with 
incredulity. 

His first discovery was that the courts at Karnac, Luxor, and 
Edfou all exhibited plan curves similar to those at Medinet Habou, 
but he appears to have seen no more in this than confirmation of 
Pennethorne’s observations. On the other hand, the date sequence 
is all-important, for while Karnac and Luxor are, like Medinet Habou, 
of the Theban period, though somewhat earlier, dating, possibly, in 
the earliest example to 1500 B.c., the temple at Edfou is Ptolemaic, 
belonging to the renaissance of Egyptian architecture, and cannot be 
earlier than 250 p.c. (this being extreme). Consequently it was 
built long subsequently to the Temple at Pestum. 

Carrying on the sequence, too, Professor Goodyear found plan 
curves, similar to those at Psstum, in the cornice line of the well- 
known Roman building, the Maison Carrée at Nimes, and thus 
established the existence of a series of cognate phenomena in all 
periods of ancient architecture of which we have complete examples 
left. 

His theory, a revival of that of Hoffer with regard to the Parthenon, 
but one which has not hitherto been much considered in England, is 
that these curves were intended to deceive—to convey to a spec- 
tator within the courtyards of Egypt, or without the temples at 
Pestum and Nimes, an impression of greater length than that which 
actually existed, by means of an intentionally exaggerated perspective ; 
and he points out that the Parthenon curves in vertical planes have 
the same tendency, whatever other explanation of them may also 
be possible, and in a more refined and delicate manner than have the 
horizontal curves. 

Had Professor Goodyear’s discoveries stopped here, therefore, 
they would have been highly significant ; but they have recently been 
carried much further during his survey of Italian buildings, under- 
taken by him for the Brooklyn Institute. For example, he finds 
similar convex curves internally at Fiesole, Genoa, Trani, and in San 
Apolinare Nuovo, Ravenna; and he gives, in his article in the 
Architectural Record, a photograph of the curve at Trani, along the 
cornice above the nave arcade, which would be convincing enough 
had not the half-tone block been evidently ‘ doctored.’ Doubtless the 
effect is that shown, but a carefully figured plan would have better 
established the existence of the curve and its extent. Other instances 
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he quotes as occurring in cloisters, that of the Celestines at Bologna 
being an exact counterpart, as to the use and place of curve, of the 
Egyptian courtyards already mentioned. That they were intentional, 
not accidental nor due to thrusts, he entertains no doubt ; and he goes 
on to say that ‘ these curves degenerate in the later middle ages into 
bends which may easily be ascribed to careless building, when con- 
sidered as isolated cases. Such bends are more probably careless 
constructions of the earlier and more regular curves.’ 

He says no more about these bends, but to any one who is 
accustomed to taking walks along the triforium galleries of medieval 
cathedrals, they must be known, being of not altogether uncommon 
occurrence, and then evident to even a careless observer, and to be 
found both in England and on the Continent. Still, they are far 
from universal, and have always hitherto been put down to careless 
building or else considered to be the result of thrusts from the aisle 
vaults, where they do occur; and this view is borne out by their 
extreme irregularity both in themselves and when compared one with 
another. There are, for instance, some curious bends in the sill of 
the triforium to the Angel Choir at Lincoln ; but not a trace of any- 
thing of a similar nature is to be detected in the nave. Indeed, it is 
probable that Professor Goodyear has here demanded too much from 
his theory, and that a careful survey of the churches in other countries 
than Italy would go to show that irregularities in triforium lines 
were the exception rather than the rule, and that where they occur 
they bear internal evidence of being accidental. So far as the 
earliest medieval work of Italy is concerned, in which classic tradi- 
tions had not been quite abandoned, he may be right ; but to attempt 
to carry his theory further than this, even in Italy in later times, is 
hazardous without more evidence than has been yet produced. 

Abandoning this dangerous ground, he then proceeds to deal 
with the more common phenomena of a nave narrowing towards the east 
end of a church, and of one with a deflected choir. Of the former 
class he found five examples in Italy, and mentions that at Poitiers, 
being apparently ignorant of the other two known. in Northern 
Europe—Rouen Cathedral nave (slight), and Canterbury Cathedral 
choir (considerable). The apse of Beauvais Cathedral is also led up 
to by a slight tendency in the same direction, as is also that of the 
Collégiale at Huy in the Ardennes. Strangely enough, the example. 
at Canterbury is generally considered to have been due to a deliberate 
attempt to obtain illusive perspective—greater apparent length than 
that which actually exists—thus bearing out Professor Goodyear’s 
theory. 

That the choir deflection, common in England, should be due to 
the same cause is quite a tenable suggestion, at any rate more satis- 
factory than any hitherto put forward. That it symbolises the leaning 
to one side of Our Saviour’s head when he was hanging on the cross 
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—the explanation which is generally accepted—is a mere fanciful idea 
with no evidence to support it ; and even less convincing is the sug- 
gestion that all churches exhibiting this axial bend were built in two 
sections, and oriented by the position of the sun at six o’clock in the 
morning upon different dates. The theory that it was a deliberate 
attempt to give, by illusive perspective, an idea of greater length than 
that which actually exists is supported by the fact that this is un- 
doubtedly the effect produced, especially when viewed from a position 
slightly to right or left of the true axis, and when looking from either 
end of the church. Further, once accepting the possibility of such 
illusions being intentionally constructed during the Gothic period, it 
is only reasonable to suppose that they should be employed in England, 
the home of a distinct and beautiful phase of Gothic architecture, 
one of the characteristics of which was the great length of the 
churches. Any known trick which would have the result of exag- 
gerating the appearance of length might, therefore, be reasonably 
expected to be resorted to. 

Two other deflections from uniformity in church interiors which 
Professor Goodyear establishes for Italy, and which would have the 
effect—he claims, the deliberately intended effect—of giving exag- 
gerated apparent length, are that almost invariably the floors rise 
from entrance to altar in an even slope, and that very frequently the 
nave arches are of different spans and heights—widest and highest 
about three bays from the entrance, and decreasing in both respects 
towards East and West. Modified examples are the Collégiale at 
Huy, already mentioned, and Peterborough Cathedral. 

On the whole, a good case for further investigation seems to have 
been made out—not in Italy, where Professor Goodyear appears to 
have done the work well, but in France and England. Systematic 
and accurate surveying alone can establish the existence or otherwise 
of laws governing the deliberate construction of false perspective in 
Gothic buildings, but such a survey, if undertaken, needs to be very 
thorough, and would be very costly. 


G. A. T. MippLETon. 





THE SINS OF ST. LUBBOCK. 


Four times in every year, at Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide, and 
the beginning of August, the people of England are turned loose 
from office, shop, and factory by Act of Parliament and bidden to 
amuse themselves. Four times in every year do these unfortunate 
people set themselves obediently to look for amusement and find it, 
usually, in the public-house. Four times in every year—in point of 
fact, on the four days immediately following these public holidays—- 
the various police magistrates dispose of interminable lists of more or 
less serious offences arising out of the efforts of the State and Sir 
John Lubbock to procure rest and recreation for the people. A 
glance at the newspapers for the week following Bank holiday 
invariably discloses the fact that editors, knowing this, have on each 
occasion made preparations for tabulating or arranging the cases, 
and deducing from them conclusions favourable or unfavourable as 
to the progress of civilisation. Most of the cases are those of 
‘drunk and disorderly,’ or ‘drunk and incapable,’ but among them 
are generally one or two of a more serious nature, and the 26th of 
last December was responsible for at least one murder. This, of 
course, is only to be expected. Drink and crimes of violence usually 
go together, and since on Bank holiday from a fourth to an eighth 
of the adult poorer classes of England are drunk before the end of 
the day, it is not astonishing that the following morning should 
display a goodly number of broken heads and beaten wives. There 
are other misfortunes attendant on the prevalence of drunkenness on 
these holidays, but, as they are not of a nature to receive the 
attention of the police courts, they need not be referred to here. 
How is it that when our modern system of Bank holidays is 
known to have these unfortunate results nobody troubles to ask 
whether that system had not better be modified, or even done away 
with altogether? Bank holidays as at present by law established 
form year after year the excuse for extravagance, drunkenness, and 
crime ; and, unless some very great compensating advantage can be 
pointed out in the institution, it is difficult to see how their continued 
existence can be defended. Rome had its yearly Saturnalia, and 
modern civilisation patronisingly expresses its astonishment at so 
467 xx2 
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immoral an institution. Buteven Rome never had four Saturnalia a 
year. At Rome the plea of religious observance was allowed to excuse 
the annual outbreak of license ; but religious persons in England will 
hardly defend the orgies of Whit Monday as a celebration ofthe Day 
of Pentecost, whatever they may think of the excesses in which 
the Englishman indulges in honour of Christmas; while even if 
religion be admitted as an excuse for drunkenness and disorder at 
Christmas, Easter, and Whitsun, it can scarcely be made responsible 
for the misdemeanours of the first Monday in August. 

But I am not here much concerned with attacking Bank holidays 
on high moral grounds. There are probably many other people who 
are ready to do that. My own objection to the institution is based 
on other reasons. In fact, I don’t think it amuses people. It is 
true, perhaps, that the rough, the larrikin, and the ’Arry find a 
Bank holiday crowd, with its carelessness, its praiseworthy good 
temper under provocation, and its readiness to ‘ treat’ anybody and 
everybody quite to their mind. But Sir John Lubbock did not aim 
primarily at gratifying merely the riffraff of our streets when he 
first set the Bank holiday movement going. He intended it, 
one must suppose, to ensure to the overworked shopman and clerk 
at least four days of rest and recreation in the year without loss of 
pay. They were honest, quiet, law-abiding citizens, and he wanted. 
to give them pleasure. 

But has he given them pleasure? Has he given an opportunity 
for rest and recreation to these quiet and honest citizens? Most 
certainly not. The respectable shopman or clerk looks in vain for 
these things on an English Bank holiday. If he goes into the country 
—to Margate or Southend or the like, which make up his conception 
of ‘the country ’—he finds a seething mob of noisy and partially 
intoxicated men and women there beforehim. The train which con- 
veys him is crowded beyond the limits of either health or comfort. He 
finds dust everywhere, crowds everywhere, noise everywhere. The 
‘recreation’ which he has gone out to seek usually takes the form 
of some entertainment crammed to suffocation. The ‘ rest’ he never 
gets at all. He is hot, he is dusty, he is hustled and crushed, he has 
his toes trodden on and his pockets picked, and if heat and dust and 
crowd do not lead him to drink a good deal more than is good for 
him he must be possessed of more than ordinary strength of will. 

That, be it remembered, is Bank holiday at its best. The day is 
warm and fine, and the man has gone into what he imagines to be 
‘the country,’ be it Southend-on-Sea or merely the rural delights of 
Wembley Park. At its worst it is so dreadful that the thought of 
it might make one weep. The man who keeps his holiday in London 
loafs dismally through dead and empty streets between long lines of 
shuttered shops if it is fine. If it is wet he makes frankly for the 
public-house directly he gets up, and stays there drinking gin and 
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water and quarrelling with his neighbours till closing time. In fact, 
he drowns the horrors of the day in liquor, and people pretend 
to be astonished. Throughout the foregoing description I have used 
the masculine pronoun, but the feminine would have done equally 
well. The women are generally at least as drunk as the men on 
St. Lubbock’s festal days. And considering that a good half of our 
Bank holidays, as at present fixed, are either cold or wet or both, it 
is not astonishing that a people bidden to be merry on them should 
promptly betake itself to the gin palace. St. Lubbock, in fact, is 
the Nero of modern times, and is the cause of far more misery and 
degradation than that unfortunate emperor. 

It will, no doubt, be urged that the above objections are superfine. 
While admitting regretfully the prevalence of drunkenness on Bank 
holidays most people will deny that Bank holiday fails to amuse 
people, and dismiss such an assertion contemptuously as a paradox. 
A century ago when the world did not agree with a theory they 
called it a lie. Nowadays they call it a paradox and mean the 
same thing. Most people, in fact, will declare that Bank holiday 
keepers do not mind crowds and dust and dirt ; that they rather 
enjoy an atmosphere of oaths and intoxication; that a scandalously 
overcrowded railway compartment in August does not displease 
them, and that they actually like the jostling and the noise, having 
no real taste for quiet. 

This belief that the poorer classes enjoy Bank holiday is one of 
the agreeable delusions of the well-to-do, who are always telling one 
another that ‘poor people do not mind being uncomfortable.’ This 
reminds one of the nursemaid who dries the tears of her charges at 
the fishmonger’s by assuring them that lobsters ‘do not mind’ being 
boiled alive. If this is true of lobsters it is very satisfactory, but the 
kindred superstition about the poor is quite unfounded. It is, of 
course, true that the poor are, as a rule, less sensitive to physical 
discomfort than the rich. Habit, after all, goes for much, and coarse 
food, unclean surroundings, heat, dust must affect them less than 
they affect their more fastidious betters. But to argue from this 
that the poor ‘do not mind’ discomfort is ridiculous. As far as their 
duller faculties allow them they mind it very much. If you give 
the shopman or the clerk his choice between a railway compartment 
with six people in it and one with sixteen, he will choose the first 
just as surely as the most fastidious barrister of the Inner Temple. 
If you give him his choice of a wet holiday or a fine, he will choose 
a fine one as emphatically as any belted peer. Poor people are not 
so entirely blunted in their perceptions by daily hardship as to be 
unable to distinguish between what is comfortable and what is not. 
Their standard is different, but the distinction is by no means oblite- 
rated. To suppose that it is so is merely one of the pleasant fancies 
of the comfortable classes. The better class of poor people realise 
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clearly enough the discomforts of Bank holiday, and are by no means 
so delighted with the institution as unobservant people might imagine. 
I remember once asking a worthy little shopman one Easter Tuesday 
how he had enjoyed his holiday. His reply was unconsciously pathe- 
tic—‘I didn’t go nowhere. My aunt died lately, and that give me 
an excuse, so I stayed in the back parlour witha book.’ The phrasing 
was so curious that I noted it down at the time, and it throws a lurid 
light on the way the respectable lower class look on Bank holiday. 
One wonders how many other men had looked in vain that Easter 
Monday for an ‘ excuse’ to stay out of the crowd and the dust in 
the back parlour with a book. I suspect not a few of them would 
have gladly sacrificed an aunt for the purpose. For without that 
aunt it would be impossible for any man to stay at home on Easter 
Monday. It would be ‘bad form,’ or whatever the shopman calls it. 
You might as well ask the lady in the suburbs not to goto the seaside 
in August (an institution which has many of the disadvantages of 
Bank holiday itself), or the lady in ‘ Society’ to stay in town after 
the season, as expect the poor man to stay at home without a valid 
excuse on Easter Monday. Custom is stronger than law, and it would 
be as much as his social position was worth not to do as his neigh- 
bours were doing. His wife would never allow it for a moment, and 
if she did all his neighbours’ wives would make her life a burden with 
their sneers. Such is the tyranny of Bank holiday. 

Again, in the last week of December last I asked another respect- 
able tradesman how he had enjoyed the previous Boxing day. He 
replied with tempered enthusiasm, and added disgustedly, ‘I went 
out for a walk in the evening, but one man in every four was drunk.’ 

My readers may protest that these two men must have been 
exceptional, and that the average holiday-maker would have returned 
very different answers. But this is by no means the case. They 
were ordinary people of the lower class, not conspicuous either in 
intelligence or anything else above their fellows. But even if they 
were it does not affect the argument against Bank holidays. For if 
the State is to ordain compulsory public holidays at all it may just as 
well make them to suit the respectable poor as the disreputable rowdy, 
and I maintain that the present arrangement pleases nobody save 
the riffraff of our streets, the vicious, the extravagant, or the 
drunken. 

That Bank holidays are an immense source of thriftlessness and 
extravagance can be shown at once, and is known already to any one 
who takes an interest in the question. The common boast of the 
Bank holiday crowd returning from its Hampstead or its Margate 
sands is, ‘I went out this morning with two pound ten in my pocket’ 
(or whatever sum you will) ‘and now I haven’t apenny.’ This is con- 
sidered a matter for congratulation, and indeed it is held to be a slur 
on good-fellowship and conviviality if the holiday-keeper returns home 
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with sixpence to bless himself. The distinguished thing to do is to 
save money during the preceding three months, and then ‘blue’ it all 
on Easter Monday, and unhappily that kind of ‘ distinction’ is almost 
invariably attained. If a man or woman is not entirely penniless 
before the end of the day, the peccant shilling or half-crown remain- 
ing is indignantly devoted by the owner to drinks all round, in order 
to wipe out the stigma. 

It is difficult to believe that so detestably silly a custom can, in 
their sober moments, be regarded with favour by the great mass of 
the lower classes. There must surely be a certain number of thrifty 
housewives and sensible husbands who, when they recall the expensive 
discomfort of their day in a railway carriage or a public-house, curse 
the institution which gives an opportunity for such stupid and point- 
less extravagance. Of course it may be urged that they need not 
comply with so ridiculous a custom, and the Pharisee may argue that 
people who are foolish enough to do so deserve to suffer for their 
folly. But this is an untenable position; for even if one were dis- 
posed to allow that the uneducated and the thriftless must go to the 
devil their own way, that would not justify the state in continuing 
to maintain an institution which, among other vices, encouraged such 
a vicious absurdity. 

I think I have succeeded in showing, if demonstration was 
needed, that Bank holiday is the periodical excuse for drunkenness 
and extravagance. I have also shown that by some of the poorer 
classes at least it is not even regarded as enjoyable. But in order 
to strengthen the latter position it seems worth while to prove that 
a priori, and quite without the evidence of experience, one would 
have expected Bank holiday to be unpopular with all the respectable 
poor. Itisa favourite delusion of the upper and upper middle classes 
that exclusiveness is the peculiar privilege of themselves. Believing 
as they do that fashion and convention exist among them alone, 
instead of being equally despotic in their different forms in the 
factory and the shop, they imagine that the poor have no social 
distinctions. The steady clerk and the raffish ’Arry, the burglar 
and the artisan, are to them all members of one great body styled 
‘the lower classes,’ in which no grades or degrees exist. The 
incredible foolishness of such an idea would not be worth insisting 
on if it were not necessary for the true understanding of the Bank 
holiday question. The truth is, the distinction between the respect- 
able and orderly poor and the drunken, cursing rabble of our Bank 
holidays is at least as great as the distinction between ‘Society’ and the 
suburbs. There is a large class of quiet, well-behaved clerks, artisans, 
and so on, who dislike the noisy, liquorish mobs of Easter Monday 
quite as cordially as even we can. But this fact seems never to 
have occurred to our legislators when the great idea of ‘rest and 
recreation for the people’ brought forth Bank holidays. It was 
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imagined that all ‘the people’ were alike, and would be delighted 
to all turn out together and enjoy themselves. The result of such 
a theory might have been foreseen. ‘The people,’ being anything 
but the homogeneous mass pictured by our legislators, are divided 
into at least two camps, and one, the thriftless, intoxicated mob, 
utterly destroys the pleasure of the other, which may be called the 
‘ poor but decent.’ And so four times a year the orderly and quiet- 
loving portion of Englishmen are given over by law, tied and bound, 
to the tender mercies of the ’Arry and the larrikin, and are supposed to 
be grateful to the paternal Government which has exerted itself so 
powerfully on their behalf. 

That Bank holiday as at present constituted could never have 
been an enjoyable function, even if everybody took the pledge and 
cultivated good manners to-morrow, must be obvious to any rational 
being. England is too full to make it possible for anything to be 
done by everybody at the same time with comfort. We cannot even 
all go to and from our offices in the City at the same hour without 
converting the Underground Railway intoa pandemonium. ‘Society’ 
cannot all migrate simultaneously to its shooting in Scotland without 
making the luxurious northern railways a penance to travel on, 
while the suburbs cannot migrate en masse to the sea-side in August 
without raising the prices of lodgings and cramming the trains to 
suffocation. It is impossible for mankind to do things in droves 
without suffering for it. If everybody did things at different times 
we should all get twice the value out of life, and London would not 
be a wilderness at one time of the year and overcrowded at another. 
But this, unhappily, is impossible. Man is a gregarious animal, and 
as the school holidays must take place in August the parents’ holiday 
must take place in August too. 

But though the August holidays suffer inevitably under this 
inconvenience it may be open to question whether Bank holidays need 
suffer from it also. Is it absolutely necessary that everybody’s Bank 
holiday should fall on the same day? That isthe real problem. As 
at present arranged, with the crowd and bustle and dust that must 
inevitably accompany it, it could never be a source of pleasure to quiet, 
orderly people, even if the whole of the English people became total 
abstainers. The impossibility is a physical one. But would it be 
possible to alter the present arrangement and spread the four public 
holidays over other days in the year? This seems the only conceivable 
solution of the difficulty, and this solution, unhappily, seems hardly 
practicable. 

I have not space here to discuss this matter at length, but one or 
two forms, which the proposed alteration might take, may be briefly 
considered. We might divide up our poorer classes by trades, and 
assign different days to each trade for its holiday. Thus there would 
be a Tinkers’ Bank holiday, a Tailors’ Bank holiday, and so on. But 
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there are probably practical difficulties in the way of such an arrange- 
ment, and it would certainly produce a rather complicated calendar 
even if the world in general were willing to put up with the inconve- 
nience of such a plan. On the other hand the state might abolish the 
present fixed Bank holidays, and, instead of ordaining others in their 
place, might content itself with enacting that every employé could 
claim from his employer four separate days of holiday not less than 
two months apart during the year, to be enjoyed by him without loss 
of pay. But this would probably be found extremely inconvenient 
by many employers. If, however, either of these schemes or any © 
similar scheme were feasible, it would, by doing away with the un- 
manageable crowds to which we are now accustomed on those days, 
make them far more enjoyable to the respectable poor. 

If, on the other hand—and it may well be so—no scheme can be 
devised which will meet the situation, then let Parliament frankly 
admit its blunder and abolish Bank holidays altogether. The present 
system pleases no one whom it was intended to please, and is a source 
of vice and extravagance. To excuse that vice and extravagance on 
the ground that ‘Bank holiday comes but four times a year’ is 
ridiculous. The institution has been tried. It has signally and 
disastrously failed. If we cannot amend it we had better abolish it 


altogether. 


St. Jonn E. C. HAnkKIN. 
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SKATING ON ARTIFICIAL ICE 


Many people are under the impression that artificial ice is not ice at 
all, also that the water of which it is made is charged with un- 
wholesome chemicals. Without betraying secrets by mentioning the 
various processes of freezing in use at the different rinks, I may state 
that the ice, which is generally a few inches in thickness, is made of 
pure water taken from the mains of the waterworks company. It rests 
upon a perfectly level foundation. Carefully prepared and insulated 
upon this floor are some four or five miles of pipes, through which a 
non-congealing liquid is caused to circulate. This non-congealing 
liquid is cooled down to a very low temperature, and the floor and 
pipes are covered with water (from the mains), which is cooled down 
until it eventually freezes into solid ice. 

Between each session, after the ice has been cut up by skaters, the 
surface is scraped by a heavily weighted scraper drawn by men, or, as 
at Princes Skating Club, by a pony shod with leather boots. It is 
then swept and rewatered to make a smooth surface. There areabout 
six miles of pipes under the ice at the above-named club. The cooling 
agent with which they are filled may be one of the various volatile 
liquids ; but ammonia or carbonic acid is the agent chiefly used now. 

In London all the machinery is securely isolated from the rinks, 
and not erected behind a large sheet of transparent glass, as in Paris. 

One of the many advantages we gain from having ice-rinks in 
our midst is that skaters from all parts of the world are brought 
together, and we have an opportunity of judging the merits of 
American, Swedish, French, and German skaters. 

The difference of style between the best English skaters and 
those of other nations consists in the absence of all unnecessary 
movement with the former, and the exaggerated and theatrical 
attitudes of the latter. The members of the English skating clubs 
allow no movement of arm or leg which can be avoided. The closer 
the arms are kept to the side and the nearer the legs are to each 
other, the more finished the skater ; and in the English clubs at St. 
Moritz and other Swiss resorts this rigidity of body and limb is 
compulsory. But the stiffness and want of grace so often noticeable 
on members of the English skating clubs are entirely absent from 
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those who have passed their tests in the Engadine, so highly finished 
is their skating. The French and Swedish skaters who visit our 
London rinks wave the arms and kick the legs about incessantly in 
a manner which can be best described as theatrical. In fact there is 
precisely the same difference between English and foreign skating 
as there is between dancing in a ball-room and dancing in a ballet. 
The foreign skaters are perfectly aware of the value of this florid style, 
and, even if they could skate quietly, they would prefer to attract the 
multitude by flourishing about their arms and legs; for by so doing 
they give more effect to the simpler figures, and are able to overcome _ 
real difficulties with greater ease. 

The best English skaters get no credit from non-skating onlookers, 
and pass almost unnoticed, because every turn is done with the 
utmost precision, without a jerk, without a jump, and with scarcely 
any movement of the arms and hands; the head and body being 
perfectly upright, and possibly somewhat stiff in position. No one 
but a fairly experienced skater can judge of the great difficulty of 
executing all the most complicated turns in an erect attitude without 
using the arms for a balancing pole. 

I will take the Mohawk as an example of the English and 
foreign modes of skating the same figure. The Mohawk consists 
of a curve on the outside edge forward of one foot, and another, 
almost continuing the same line, on the outside edge backward of 
the other. Skated in English fashion, the toe of the unemployed 
foot is dropped just behind the heel of the first foot, in what is called 
the fifth position in dancing; the body should be erect, and the 
knees straight. Skated in foreign fashion, the knees are bent 
throughout the figure. The unemployed foot is waved in front of 
the employed foot, and a little theatrical kick is given with the toe 
in the air before it is put down on the ice to make the outside 
backward stroke behind the other. This is both the easiest and the 
most showy manner of skating the Mohawk, and many people might 
learn to skate it thus who could never hope to achieve it in the 
English fashion, especially if they only began figure-skating late in 
life, as it is a physical impossibility to some people to get their feet 
one behind the other, toe to heel, when the knees are straight and 
parallel to one another. 

The best of the professors whom I have seen at the various rinks 
are exceedingly short, which must be an immense advantage to 
them, as they have not so far to fall as men of greater height. 
They are also able to kick and sprawl about over the ice in a manner 
quite impossible fora woman of 5 feet 7 inches or a man of 6 feet. 
All this flourishing of the arms and legs gives them great command 
over their skates, which saves them from many a fall, as well as from 
frequent collisions ; but I do not consider it in good taste on a crowded 
rink, as it takes up so much room; especially when a professor is 
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skating with another person. One professor used to valse with the 
unemployed leg stuck out at aright angle, and with it he would 
mow people down, right and left, as with a scythe. He reminded me of 
nothing so much as of the game of tops played in the old gambling- 
rooms at Homburg. The art consists in spinning the top in such 
fashion that it collides against a set of upstanding ninepins, and, 
bounding from one to the other, either knocks them down or knocks 
them against each other so that they are all rolling about the board 
together, while the top continues to spin merrily. I fled off the ice 
when this professor had knocked down some half-dozen or so of 
people one day, and was amused to see that a man who was leaning 
against the side of the rink just put out his foot to avoid being 
mowed down, and tripped up the professor and his pupil, who fell 
headlong on to the ice. But they did not appear to mind, as they 
were soon up again, and continued their mad career until the music 
stopped. The professors take a pride in not letting their pupils fall ; 
but they forget that when two people skating together dash up 
against one person skating alone, the one person must necessarily 
get the worst of it. 

But too much praise cannot be bestowed on those instructors 
who have not been spoilt by expensive presents of money, furs, or 
jewellery, for the immense pains they take with beginners, and the 
untiring patience with which they drag round pupils who they 
can never hope will do them credit. Hundreds of people have learnt 
to skate, after a fashion, who would never have ventured on the ice 
at all but for the perseverance of the instructors. Unfortunately for 
the more advanced skaters, there are few among them who can teach 
ordinary English figures in English form; and were it not for 
amateur skaters, who have the power of imparting to others what 
knowledge they possess far more efficiently than the regular pro- 
fessors who are paid to give lessons, many people would never get 
beyond the most elementary figures. 

The professors are adepts in the art of showing off their pupils, 
and take a pride in so doing. They can also make their pupils feel as 
if they were performing marvellous feats of agility and grace, though, 
usually, they are incapable of cutting a single figure when left to 
themselves. Some of them also valse to perfection with a pupil as 
small as themselves with whom they have practised regularly. There 
is nothing prettier to watch than the different valse steps executed with 
precision ; but when two English amateurs attempt them they give 
little pleasure to the onlookers, as they have no abandon in their 
movements, and are not sufficiently graceful to make up for the want 
of it. But valsing is not everything, and I have never seen a single 
example of any one who had been taught solely by a professor, 
unaided by hints from an English skater, who’ could execute large 
figures alone, or ever get beyond a small 3 with a curly tail, and an 
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outside edge forwards. One of the best of the professors was extremely 
proud of the progress made by a pupil with whom he had been 
skating morning, noon, and night for many months, and he asked 
me to watch her while skating with him one night. After praising 
her performance, I asked him what she could do alone. ‘ Nothing,” 
heanswered. Decidedly professors are for the rich, I said to myself. 
This same man gave me some excellent lessons, which I enjoyed far 
more than any skating I ever had before; but what did he teach me 
to do alone? Not one single thing! I wanted to learn an inside 3, 
for instance—that is, a 3 from the inside edge forward to the outside 
back. I skated it over and over again with the help of his hand, © 
but, as I had not the help of his brain, I could not manage it alone. 
Not long ago I asked a member of the London Skating Club to tell 
me the ‘tip’ for this inside 3. ‘Keep your right shoulder forward 
when on the right inside edge,’ he said, ‘and, before the turn, look 
round over your left shoulder.’ I tried it at once without the help 
of a hand, and succeeded in cutting a timid little inside 3 without 
getting a fall. After I had practised these 3’s on each foot till they 
were a little more firm, another good amateur skater showed me how 
to do them toa centre. This is somewhat difficult, but it is done by 
looking slowly round over the shoulder after the turn on the skate, 
instead of before it. 

It is much better, when possible, to begin any new figure with 
the help of another person’s hand, as you gradually get accustomed 
to keeping the head and shoulders in their proper position, and, 
when left to try by yourself, you are less likely to have a fall or to 
learn the figure in bad form, or to get into the pernicious habit of 
helping to steady yourself by touching the ice with the toe of the 
other foot. This habit of touching the ice with the toe of the skate, 
or scraping the blade of one skate behind the other, is most repre- 
hensible, for, besides setting one’s teeth on edge, it is a trick which, 
when once acquired, is very difficult to dispense with. 

The rocking turn is one of the easiest figures to learn with the 
help of a hand, and one of the most difficult to skate alone. It is 
the turn from the outside forwards to the outside back. The ‘ float- 
ing rocker,’ skated with apartner in whom you have perfect confidence, 
is like flying. For the floating rocker your partner stands on (say) 
your left side, holding your left hand in his, and your right hand 
behind your waist. Immediately after the rocking turn he holds 
out both your arms, quite stiffly, at full length, and you skim over 
the ice on the outside edge backwards till you feel as though you 
were flying through the air. The ordinary rocker, skated with the 
utmost precision and neatness in skating-club fashion, is very tame 
compared with the floating rocker taken with plenty of speed. 

Though so difficult for any but the most accomplished skater to 
execute alone, it is quite easy to skate the Mohawk in time to music 
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when facing your partner hand in hand; and immense speed is 
attained when skating it in this manner. Youstart on the outside left 
forward, Mohawk with the right outside back, then cross the left 
(either in front or) behind the right on the outside back, and this 
brings you into position for a stroke forward on the right foot. You 
now begin the figure again on the left outside forward. There are 
only four strokes, and while you *re on the third stroke your partner 
is doing the Mohawk opposite you. One is not so liable to fall when 
skating the Mohawk in this way as one is when skating it side by 
side with another person, or with several people, though it always 
feels very dangerous on account of the ever-increasing speed. 

There is a delightful swing about the Q scud, skated face to face 
with a partner holding both hands, but it is of no help to teach one 
to skate large Q’s alone. The Q, skated with a partner who only 
holds one hand, is excellent practice, as you do not get any assistance 
from your partner either in the turn orin the change of edge ; but he 
is able to save you from a fall if you should lose your balance 
immediately after the turn. I found, when learning Q’s and rockers 
that it is easier to lead—that is, to skate in front of your partner- ~ 
than to let your partner lead. The same applies to Mohawks ; but 
the easiest way to skate the latter (as I mentioned before) is to make 
your partner face you and hold both hands. I much doubt, however, 
if Mohawks were taught in this manner, whether it would ever lead 
to the pupil being able to skate them by himself. 

The National Skating Association has three tests, for which a 
bronze, silver, or gold medal respectively is given. The tests are 
skated before two judges, and it is an excellent gauge of the capabili- 
ties of a skater to go up for one of them. It also teaches him his 
limits and his faults. Many of those who have acquired a certain flashy 
style of skating, and have the name for being dexterous performers, 
would have to unlearn all they already know, and begin again at 
the A, B, C before they could hope to pass the easiest or third- 
class test. This consists of a large 8; a right and left 3—fifteen 
feet before and after the turn—(without a curly tail), and the roll 
and cross-roll forwards and backwards fifteen feef long, skated in cor- 
rect form according tothe English style. Simple as this test appears, 
there are yet hundreds of so-called good skaters who cannot pass it ; 
nor can they execute a single figure of it correctly. To begin with, 
most people learn the cross-roll forward with knees bent, head poked 
forward, and the leg swung round in front as soon as it is lifted from 
the ice. In skating for a test, the stroke has to be fifteen feet long, 
and the unemployed leg has to remain behind and close to the 
other until just before it is put down on the ice, when it is crossed 
in front with the shoulder and head turned in the direction of the 
next stroke. The balance must be perfect when skating for a test, 
as nothing is allowed to be done hurriedly with a swing, nor is the 
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head allowed to be bent downwards, and all the turns must be clean. 
The great advantage of having learnt to skate one figure well is that 
it helps you to attack and overcome the difficulties of the next with 
less effort. 

The following is the table of the second-class test. 


TEST 
(a) The following figures skated on each foot: namely— 


1. Forward inside 3, the length of each curve being 40 feet at least. 
2. Forward outside 3 . = 50 


” 


(6) The following figures skated to a centre on alternate feet without pause, 

three times on each foot: namely— 

1, Forward inside 3, the length of each curve being 15 feet at least. 

2. Forward outside 3 a 15 

3. Forward inside two turns 10 

4. Forward outside two turns 10 

5. Forward inside three turns 10 

6. Forward outside three turns 10 


(c) Back outside two turns on alternate feet on the cross-roll, three times on 
eacn foot, the length of each curve being 8 feet at least, 
(d) The following figures skated on each foot: namely— 


1, Forward inside Q, the length of each curve 

being 30 feet at least 
2. Forward outside Q * 30 
3. Back inside Q - - 15 
4. Back outside Q in - 10 


A set of combined figures skated with another skater, who will be selected 
by the judges, introducing the following calls in such order and with such 
repetitions as the judges may direct. 


” 
” 


” 


. Forward 3 entire. 

. Once back—and forward. 

. Once back—and forward 3. 

. Once back off meet—and forward 8 entire. 
. Once back meet—and back—and forward 3. 


There is no figure in the above test which could not be executed by 
any one who had perfected himself in the four turns on each foot, 
The two-footed and one-footed figures, rocking turns, counter-rockers, 
bracket turns, Mohawks, Choctaws, loops, cross-cuts, and grape-vines 
are all reserved for the first-class test, but any one having a certain 
amount of strength and activity, combined with perseverance and 
intelligence, might hope in time to receive a silver medal for passing 
the second-class test, supposing their ambition should lie in that 
direction. 

Of the four turns, the two forward turns—from outside forward to 
inside back, and from inside forward to outside back—are made upon 
the toe; and the two others—from outside back to inside forward, 
and from inside back to outside forward—are heel turns. The former 
of the heel turns, called turn D, can be learnt without a fall if taken 
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at a very slow pace ; and the easiest way to learn it is from a ‘ once back,’ 
i.e. a forward 3 and a drop on to the back outside edge of the other 
foot. First make your 3 on the left foot, and immediately after 
the turn place the fight foot down behind the other and travel 
on the outside edge backward, placing the left foot behind, and 
touching the other in what in dancing is called the third position. 
When the stroke is almost exhausted, turn the head and body round 
to the left, and, if the weight is on the heel and the toe slightly 
raised, the turn will be successfully accomplished. If you feel that 
the weight of your body is on the toe of the skate instead of on the 
heel, it is better not to try to make the turn, but to start again from 
the ‘once back.’ It will require some confidence, as well as a good 
deal of practice, before the skater can get up sufficient impetus to 
finish the stroke on the inside forward after he has made the turn; 
but, if begun slowly and in the correct manner, it is not a figure 
which need cause a fall. This, unfortunately, cannot be said of the 
other heel turn, called the B turn, the pierre d’achoppement of all 
skaters. Before attempting this turn I asked all the best skaters how 
they had fared when first trying it, and one and all shook their heads 
over it, and the countenances of one and all wore an expression of 
pain as they recalled the numberless falls they had met with while 
learning it. But they gave me some excellent hints, which have 
enabled me to get a sort of idea of the turn without, up to the present 
time, having had a fall. 

In the first place, after starting on the ordinary forward out- 
side 3, you should exhaust the stroke on the back inside edge, and, 
when almost at a standstill, throw the head, shoulders, and body right 
round, as though you were going on the outside forward, but without 
turning your foot at all. If you do this over and over again, you 
will acquire the proper twist of the body without risking a fall. This 
can also be practised at home, without skates. When you have tutored 
your head and body into the correct attitude, you can raise the toe 
of your skate and turn slowly round upon the heel, remembering to 
make the turn on your foot after the turn of your body, and not at 
the same time. As in the D tum, it is of no use to attempt this heel 
turn if you feel that the weight of your body comes on the toe of 
your skate. Begin the figure again from the outside 3, and wait 
till you feel the heel of the skate under you before attempting the 
turn. Of course, people who use a blade of a five-foot radius will not 
find this difficulty in turning, as they can do so on the centre of the 
blade without raising the toe and heel; but having made the turn, 
they will find it far more difficult to hold the edge (that is, to con- 
tinue the stroke) than if they were on a flatter-bladed skate. A little 
turn with no after stroke leads to nothing, just as learning to valse 
before you can make a large 3 leads to nothing; for if you have no 
one to valse with, you are stranded. 
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Skating requires either a natural aptitude for athletics or intelli- 
gence and perseverance; and a good skater must have all these 
qualities. Unfortunately, intelligence and perseverance do not always 
go together, and one sees the same people working at the same figures 
season after season, in precisely the same attitude, with a perseverance 
worthy of a better cause, because they have not the intelligence to 
know that they are only confirming some bad habit, which prevents 
them from learning the figure, instead of setting themselves to work 
to seek out the cause of their inability to succeed in it. It is not 
enough to overcome a difficulty in skating ; you ought to understand 
why the difficulty is overcome, if the learning of one figure is to help 
you on towards the next. That is why figures skated with a swing 
are of no help to a beginner; they do not require any balance, and 
can be executed with the head bowed down and the knees bent. They 
may be pretty and graceful, but they lead to nothing. 

To be able to make large 8’s and 3’s properly, to a centre, on 
each foot is the first step towards becoming a good skater. The 
balance must be correct and the command over the skate perfect in 
order to make each mark in the ice on the same line for every 3 if 
they are, say, fifteen feet long before the turn. The 3’s of all 
beginners have a tendency to curl inwards, and the novice usually 
continues to work at his curly-tailed 3’s till the bad habit becomes 
so confirmed that it is almost impossible for him to break through 
it; and many people have been so disheartened by their continued 
failures that they have given up skating altogether. I think the 
reason of this inability to finish a 3 properly lies in the fact that 
more attention is paid to the attitude of the body at, and after, the 
turn than at the commencement of the figure. If, at starting, the 
head, arms, and body are thrown forward, it stands to reason that, at 
the turn, they are out of position, and either the other foot must be 
put down to save a fall, or else the 3 ends in a futile and abortive 
little curlikew. There are several ways of remedying this curling 
inwards when on the inside back edge. One is to place the un- 
employed foot and leg tight against the other immediately after the 
first stroke is made, and to keep it thus till the figure is finished. If 
you are able to do this your balance must be correct, and by stiffen- 
ing the knee of the leg you are skating on, immediately after the 
turn, and keeping the opposite shoulder and arm well back, you 
cannot fail to accomplish a good 3. If you find it too difficult at 
first to keep the two feet and legs close together, another and 
simpler method is to look at some object (or some person) level 
with your eyes over your right shoulder when starting on the right 
foot, then turn the foot out, making the stroke towards the object 
you are looking at without moving your eyes from it. As you make 
the turn your head and eyes will remain stationary, but your shoulders, 
body, and feet will have faced half round to the right, so that your 
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head and eyes will be looking over the left shoulder instead of over 
the right, as at starting. No one could fail to learn a correct 3if he 
attended to this simple rule and kept the eyes in the same position 
from start to finish, but I have never told it to a single person with- 
out his invariably, at the start, looking down on the ice, in spite of 
all I said to the contrary; and then, of course, the head is thrown 
out of position. It is an excellent rule to remember that the body 
should be sideways, and not square, when skating forwards. If you are 
on the right outside edge, the right shoulder should be edgeways and 
in front; if on the left, the left shoulder should be thrown forwards. 
If on the right outside or inside back, the right shoulder is forward, 
and the left the same if skating on the left leg backwards. 

When skating large 3’s to a centre with another person, you should 
fix your eyes on his in order to keep the head and shoulders in 
the correct position. It is excellent practice to make a large, almost 
straight outside edge forward, and get some one to clap their hands 
or call out to you to turn at any moment when you least expect it. 
If you can do the turn at once, it shows that your attitude must be 
correct and the weight of your body over the right part of the skate ; 
if the weight of the body is too far back on the heel of the skate, you 
cannot suddenly make a turn on the toe. In skating hand-in-hand 
3’s and rockers with another person, I have often found that the pace 
at which we were travelling over the ice threw my weight too far 
back on the skate, and, rather than scrape the turn or risk a fall, I 
prefer to miss the turn altogether, and start the figure over again. 
A bad habit, such as that of scraping the turns, is very easily con- 
tracted, especially when you are dependent on another person to save 
you from a fall; so I think it best to give up doing a turn at all 
rather than to get through it in a slovenly manner, with the chance 
of acquiring some awkward trick by which it can be facilitated. It 
is excellent practice to make straight 3’s on alternate feet. This 
is accomplished by fixing the eyes on some point exactly over one 
shoulder. The head is not moved at all; and you make 3’s on the 
right and left feet until you reach the point at which you have been 
looking the whole time. I find it easier to keep the eyes fixed on 
the ice at some distance off than to keep them level with the head; 
but then I make many concessions to weak ankles. 

Strong knees and strong, straight ankles are of the utmost 
advantage to the skater. Unfortunately I have never possessed 
either, but skating is too delightful a pastime to be abandoned 
without a struggle, and I have invented a leather support to lace up 
over the boot, which takes all strain from the ankle without undue 
pressure on the point of the bone. For sprained knees an ordinary 
elastic knee-cap can be worn ; but it should not be tight, and a short 
slit should be cut in it, just under the knee, to prevent the skin 
from being irritated. I utilise my knee-caps for pads, and have sewn 
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the front of them over with rings cut from an indiarubber pipe. 
This not’only saves the knees from serious injury, but prevents the 
jar and shock to the whole body caused by heavy falls on artificial 
ice, which does not give with the weight of the body. Skating 
strengthens weak ankles, but it injures sprained knees, unless they 
are supported, as there is a constant strain on them, especially in the 
changes of edge on one foot. 

There is a particular fall belonging to each figure; and sponges 
are not at all to be despised for pads, as they are light and elastic. 
Before commencing to learn the B turn, I bought a large sponge and 
cut it up into pads for the hips and shoulders, on to which I was told 
I should fall, but I sacrificed my appearance for nothing, as I have 
just had a terrible fall on my knee. In spite of being much shaken 
and demoralised, I could not help being amused by an enthusiastic 
lady, practising for her first-class test, to whom I appealed for sym- 
pathy. ‘ Did you fallon your knee?’ she exclaimed. ‘ Then you were 
doing the turn correctly. Most people fall on their shoulders ; but 
if you fell on your knee, you did the turn right !’ 

When skating on artificial ice, men will wear tall hats, pot hats, 
or no hats at all. Shooting-coats and knickerbockers are rarely seen, 
and, in the evening, black coats and white ties are usually worn. 
With women smart toques, smart blouses, and bright under skirts 
look best. There is a great variety in the cut of their skirts. One 
will wear a dabby skirt over no petticoats, which, when valsing, clings 
to her legs like a bathing-gown, leaving little to the imagination. 
Another will wear a very full skirt over no petticoats, which, when 
valsing, flies up over her head and leaves nothing to the imagination. 
Another will have a short, very full skirt, with a pretty lining and 
heaps of petticoats ; another, again, will wear her ordinary walking- 
skirt, pinned up into innumerable little bunches round her hips. 
Spangles and glass bugles look very bright and pretty by electric 
light, but they should be avoided by skaters, as, besides causing many 
falls when they are shed about the ice, they spoil the blade of one’s 
skates when passing over them. Women who are at all awkward in 
their movements should be careful not to wear white gloves, or white 
lace ruffles at the end of long dark sleeves, as every gesture is accen- 
tuated by the spots of white waving against the dark background of 
people. White boots, on the contrary, make the feet look smaller 
than black ones, as their outline is lost on the white of the surface ice, 

The prettiest figures to watch are those skated by two or more 
persons hand in hand, if they have practised sufficiently together to 
keep always at exactly the same distance apart. I believe all the 
combined figures can be skated in this fashion to a centre, and it is 
much easier for a moderately good skater to learn them in this manner 
than alone. Valsing and all the simplest figures executed by two 
people are far more effective than the most complicated ones done by 
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one person; but the most difficult, and at the same time the most 
ungraceful, are the continuous figures executed entirely on one 
leg, such as Maltese crosses and continuous Q’s joined by a cross-cut. 
Nothing could well be more ungraceful to watch than a man who has 
two legs cutting figures on one leg, while he kicks in the air with 
the other to get impetus; yet there was once a genius called Donato 
who managed with one leg, a stump, and a red scarf to electrify the 
whole of London by the marvellous grace of his dancing. Who that 
saw it will ever forget the poetry of that man’s valse to the strains of 
the Soldatenlieder? No one can tell exactly why one dancer is so 
much more graceful than another, nor why one skater charms the 
eye more than any other. 

A lady who used to be immensely admired for her skating was not 
only unable to do the most rudimentary figures alone, but was con- 
stantly falling down. Yet one would single her out of the crowd the 
moment she went on to the ice, and every one followed her graceful 
movements with real pleasure. Any one could pick out a pretty and 
graceful skater from a crowd of other women, but it requires a culti- 
vated eye to single out a really good figure-skater from a crowd of 
other figure-skaters, just as it requires a cultivated eye to know a 
really good picture in an exhibition. The general and uncultivated 
public will prefer some meretricious painting of a commonplace scene 
in everyday life which appeals to their commonplace minds, and the 
onlookers at skating will usually bestow all their praise on some per- 
former whose every movement is graceless and vulgar; who, with 
extended arms, bent knee, and one leg flourishing in the air, will 
execute some very ordinary figure with an immense amount of side on, 
which, if quietly and properly done, would be far more difficult, but 
in that case would excite no notice. The particular style of skating 
which is most offensive to me is that of the skater who leans very 
much over, as far as the hip, and then bends his body back, at an 
obtuse angle, till his head is over his skate, in order to keep his 
balance. I notice that people who skate in this fashion can only 
produce their effects on one leg, the other being practically useless. 

There are so many varieties of skates at the present time that it 
is quite impossible to come to any decided opinion as to which blade 
is the most suitable to all kinds of skating. I have asked the advice 
of many of the best skaters, and each has recommended me to use a 
different kind of blade ; and one will tell me to use a right-angle and 
another an obtuse-angle blade. They all, however, agree in con- 
demning the Dowler blade (which I use and like), with one exception, 
and he told me that the second-class test could be skated on Dowlers. 
I see also that Douglas Adams, in his excellent little skating book, 
says of the Dowler blade: ‘I strongly recommend it to the beginner. 
. . . I find it easier to hold the edges with it than with any other. 
. . . In turning upon the heel and toe this blade does not cause any 
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inconvenience.’ On the other hand, a good skater told me that the 
worst fall he ever had was from trying the inside ‘twice back’ on a 
Dowler. But le mieux est l’ennemi du bien, and so many beginners 
have been persuaded into trying every different kind of skate, only to 
find that the fault of their want of progress lay in themselves and not in 
their skates, that I am determined I will not waste time and money on 
experiments till I have at least perfected the four simple turns on each 
foot. Each new pair of skates and each newly sharpened skate means 
a day wasted. For a sharp blade, even if it has been blunted in the 
shop, will catch sideways in artificial ice the first day it is used, and 
cause the most terrible and unexpected falls. The theory is that sharp 
blades are not necessary for artificial ice, and the professors rarely 
have their skates sharpened, using them for perhaps two years without 
having them ground. But my experience is that you travel further 
over the ice with less effort ifthe skates are not too blunt ; and I fancy 
many people are taken with the different skates they have been 
persuaded into buying simply because, after the first day or two, 
when the danger caused by the sharp edge has worn off, they find 
that the skates run smoother and faster, and this enables them to 
accomplish, without effort, figures which they had been practising 
unsuccessfully for months previously. I well recollect in the old 
days of Princes Club, when roller-skating was all the rage, and the 
Prince and Princess and their children used to have tea out of doors 
under the umbrella-tents, how we used to coax the skate-men to 
give us new wheels to our skates, so that we could show off on 
Saturday afternoons. For hard, black ice and for newly frozen 
artificial ice the skates must be sharp. I found it impossible to skate 
at Princes Skating Club, before the ice had been cut up, with the 
skates I was using at Niagara, as they were not sufficiently sharp ; 
the ice was so much harder at Princes that the skate would not bite, 
but slipped away sideways, and one of the professors made the same 
remark to me not long ago. 

All the skating professors use high skates, with the blades very 
much curved. These facilitate valsing on the ice and make every 
kind of small turn easier, as they can be executed on the centre of the 
blade, which obviates the necessity of raising the toe and heel for the 
backward and forward turns. But I do not think that a five-foot 
radius is good for a beginner, as he cannot hold the edge after making 
the turn; and unless he learns his turns on a seven-foot radius, he 
will find great difficulty in executing a large figure correctly, 
especially if he learns valsing before he can skate a large 3 and 8 
alone. 

There is one golden rule: the blades, skates, and boots should be 
as firm as though they were made in one piece; the blades of skates 
also should be fastened exactly in the centre of the heel of the boot, 
but much on the inside of the toe. 
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In conclusion, let me express my gratitude to those who have 
introduced artificial ice into the metropolis; for on wet days during 
the past three winters, when any form of outdoor exercise was impos- 
sible, many a happy hour has been passed in valsing to an excellent 
band, conquering some difficult turn, or trying a hand-in-hand scud 
with a partner as enthusiastic as oneself; and though there may be 
falls, and very bad ones sometimes, we must remember that 


No game was ever yet worth a rap 
For a rational man to play, © 
Into which no accident, no mishap, 
Could possibly find its way.! 
CAROLINE CREYKE. 


} Lindsay Gordon. 





FRANCE AND RUSSIA IN CHINA 


NOTWITHSTANDING the assurances given by the Chinese Embassy at 
St. Petersburg that no such treaty has been executed, it is generally 
believed in this country and on the Continent that the so-called 
Cassini Convention exists, and that the terms closely resemble the 
reputed Russo-Chinese Secret Treaty, published by the North China 
Daily News on the 30th of October. In fact, the agreement of the 
8th of September between the Chinese Government and the Russo- 
Chinese Bank appears to indicate in its terms that the reputed 
treaty was a draft treaty forming the base of negotiations; and it 
is natural to infer that some such treaty, in an amended form, 
was executed before Count Cassini left Peking at the close of that 
month. The history of the Eastern Chinese Railway Agreement may 
be briefly stated as follows : 

In 1886 the late Czar issued his famous edict: ‘ Let a railway 
be built across Siberia in the shortest way possible.’ The shortest 
way to the port of Vladivostock, after leaving Stretinsk, passed 
through Chinese Manchuria, thus avoiding the great northern bend 
made by the Valley of the Amur. Russia marked the line in that 
direction on her maps, and determined in her usual dogged, plodding 
manner to have her way in the matter. In 1893, the year before 
the outbreak of the Chino-Japanese war, it was current in Shanghai 
that Russia had obtained the consent of China to construct the 
Siberian-Pacific Railway by the short cut across Chinese Manchuria. 
Any way the Chinese were ina flutter in the fear of Russian aggres- 
sion, and determined to do what they could to strengthen themselves 
in that direction by ordering a survey to be made for the extension 
of the North China Railway from Shanhaikwan, passing westwards of 
Moukden and onwards, via Kirin and Tsitsihar, towards the Russian 
frontier on the Amur. The publication of the agreement of the 8th 
of September sanctioning the construction of ‘the Eastern Chinese 
Railway—.e. of the section of the Siberian-Pacific Railway, 1,280 
miles in length, passing through Chinese Manchuria—shows that 
Russia has at length gained her way in this important matter. That 
the sanction of this project is considered in Russia as the prelude of 
the annexation of Chinese Manchuria is indicated by the paragraph 
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which appeared in the Russian press on the return to Odessa, in 
November, of the Russian Special Mission which had been sent to 
inspect Manchuria. In referring to this paragraph, the correspondent 
of the Times stated that it may be taken as a wish which the 
Government will no doubt some day make un fait accompli. The 
paragraph ran as follows : 


The only subject of conversation in Manchuria at the present time is the rail- 
way which will be constructed through part of that country. The Chinese are 
not only delighted with the idea, from which they expect great benefits both in 
commerce and agriculture, but openly state that they would be more than delighted 
if all Manchuria became Russian territory, and that the greater part of the inhabi- 
tants would in such a case cut off their pigtails, or, in other words, become Russian 
subjects. 


It is most unlikely that such a paragraph would have been 
allowed to circulate in the Russian press until the net had been 
drawn round China by a treaty leaving her practically at the mercy 
of Russia. In his statement, referred to last August by a correspon- 
dent of the Times, Li Hung declared that ‘ he did not believe in the 
designs with which Russia is credited, and he had no fears whatever 
from her alleged ambition to swallow up China.’ If such a treaty 
has been signed, he will find that, however much disappointed the 
Chinese Government was at the attitude of England in 1894, far 
greater cause for disappointment lies in store for that Government as 
the outcome of its imbecile dealings with Russia. It is useless to 
patch up the pen when the sheep have gone. 

In order to understand the course of events in the Far East, and 
to forecast the future of that region, we must take into account the 
physical condition of the Russian dominions lying to the north of 
the Chinese Empire ; and we must remember that for more than three 
centuries Russia has been encroaching upon the territories of her 
neighbours in Asia, and that China offers the least line of resistance 
to the further expansion of Russia. Even the astute Li Hung Chang 
cannot pretend to forget Russia’s action in Northern Manchuria 
during the ten years previous to the cession by China of the Amur 
and Primovsk provinces to Russia in 1860, nor the occupation by 
Russia of the Chinese province of Kulja in 1870. 

Owing to the great height of the Thibetan plateau, the region to 
the north is cut off from the moisture brought by the south-west 
monsoon, and has to depend for its rain and snow fall upon the 
north-east winds which blow from the Arctic Ocean. The latter 
winds expend their moisture on the mountains which separate or 
neighbour the Russo-Chinese frontier, and form the sources of the 
Siberian rivers. The great plain of Siberia extends northwards to 
the Polar Sea. Swept by biting Polar winds, and subject to great 
variation between its seasonal and day and night temperature, its 
climate is trying, and cultivation, where possible, is precarious. 
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Siberia is a land of bogs, and deserts, and frozen marsh lands. It is 
divided naturally into zones: the frozen marsh zone, where the dog 
and reindeer are the only domesticated animals (this zone extends 
southwards to about latitude 65°); the boggy, high-stemmed forest 
zone, the fringes of which are visited by hunters and for forest 
purposes ; the culturable zone, which is partially forest-clad, and 
much intruded upon by steppes, deserts, bogs, and marshes; and the 
steppe and desert zone, the home of nomad tribes occupied as herds- 
men and shepherds. Including the Kirghiz steppe region and the 
region bordering the Pacific, Siberia, according to the last census, 
contains an area of 5,589,289 square miles, less than one-twelfth 
being culturable, and a population of 6,539,531 souls, of whom 60 
per cent. are Russians or of Russian descent. In the basin of the 
Amur, which divides Chinese Manchuria on the north from the 
Russian possessions, about 114 inches of rain fall during the three 
summer months. This excess of moisture is unfavourable to 
agriculture. Cereals sown upon clearings run to straw, yielding a 
poor grain which sometimes does not ripen completely. Along the 
Sea of Japan the Russian coast province which borders Manchuria on 
the east is wrapped for the greater part of the year in impenetrable 
fogs, and the soil is so damp in the vegetation period that the immi- 
grants have been obliged to abandon their fields. If it were not for 
its furs, mines, fisheries, and forest produce, and its importance as a 
penal settlement, Siberia would hardly be worth having. 

Chinese Manchuria, which lies to the south of the Amur, is 
sheltered from the icy Polar blasts by the mountains forming the 
watersheds of that river and of its affluent, the Ussuri. It extends 
southwards to the Gulf of Pecheli and includes the Liaotung 
peninsula, the field of the chief battles during the Chino-Japanese 
war. Ten years ago its population was estimated at between 
twenty-two and twenty-three millions, its northern province, Tsit- 
sihar, containing about two millions; its central province, Kirin, 
probably eight millions; and its southern province, Liaotung, be- 
tween twelve and thirteen millions. Not only do all cereals 
thrive in the country, but cotton, indigo, tobacco are grown 
by the peasantry, whilst its orchards are said to produce the 
finest pears in the Chinese Empire. According to a correspondent 
of the Morning Post, ‘the whole of the cattle and grain required 
for the consumption of the residents and workmen of the Russian 
mines, works, and industrial establishments in the region traversed 
by the Amur River for over 750 miles are all derived from the 
Manchu province, and are collected and despatched from the Manchu 
city Aigun.’ Well might the celebrated Liu Ming Chuan, when 
Chinese Governor of Formosa, declare in a Memorial to the Emperor 
that the sanctioning of the Siberian-Pacific Railway ‘showed that 
the mouths of the Russians were watering for the Manchurian 
provinces.’ 
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Japan, on its part, took the cutting of the first sod of the Siberian 
Railway at Vladivostock by the present Czar, when Czarewitch, as a 
warning that she had no time to lose if Corea was to be saved from 
Russia, and herself from an encroaching and powerful neighbour. 
She knew that Corea was powerless, and that China was a rotten 
reed to lean upon and would never be able to save Corea from 
Russia. She therefore determined to take time by the forelock, by 
forcing China to cede its sovereignty over Corea to her before the 
Russian railway was completed; and it was with this end in view 
that she armed herself to the teeth and forced war upon China in 
1894. Japan knew well that she was dealing a blow at Russia, 
and she was aware that Russia would do its utmost to spoil her game 
in that region. But she did not expect that France and Germany, 
whose trade with Corea would suffer if that country passed under 
Russian domination, would aid Russia to attain her ends by driving 
Japan out of the Liaotung peninsula and thus injuring its position 
in Corea. She must have been still more surprised when, on the 
10th of February 1896, nine months after she had concluded her war 
with China and become practically sole suzerain of Corea, Russia 
landed 200 marines with a field gun at Chemulpo, marched them to 
Seoul, and obtained possession of the king, who had secretly arranged 
to throw off the yoke of Japan by placing himself under the protec- 
tion of the Russian Legation. A month later the Russian Minister 
in Tokio officially informed the Japanese Foreign Minister that 
Russia had no design of annexing or occupying the peninsula of 
Corea or any part of it, and that it could not view with indifference 
the attempt of any Power to secure a preponderating influence in the 
peninsula. Japan was thus checkmated, and lost all hope of gaining 
a foothold on the continent of Asia, while Russia was left free to 
formulate her future designs and quietly arrange for their execution. 
With the king under Russian protection, Corea may be considered as 
a de facto Russian protectorate. 

In considering the reputed Russo-Chinese Secret Treaty, said to 
have been signed or ratified about the 30th of September, it is well 
to turn to the article in the Times of the 4th of August, headed 
‘Li Hung Chang.’ This article, from a correspondent in close 
touch with the Chinese Embassy, contains the following remarkable 
statement : 


It is evident that Li Hung Chang would like to obtain a great deal more from 
England than he has any hope of obtaining. If the British Government for itself 
and its successors could bind itself to give China a guarantee that no foreign state 
should injure her dignity or diminish her authority, and also the material support 
and assistance required to make China strong enough to coalesce with us for the 
maintenance of her independence and power, there is no doubt that even at this 
eleventh hour, when English diplomacy is discredited at Peking, when nothing 
but doubt and uncertainty is associated with the name of England among Chinese 
statesmen, and when China is handicapped in all her outside dealings by the 
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natural gratitude she owes to Russia, this country could obtain an ‘ascendency 
over China which would before long drive all rivals from the field. But as these 
results could only be obtained by the individual action of England, without any 
co-operation from China in the early stages of the question, their realisation is 
merely a matter of future hope. 


Whether or not Lord Salisbury was sounded by Li Hung Chang 
about this very one-sided bargain the correspondent fails to state. 
Anyhow it is utterly improbable that any sane Government in this 
country would ever undertake such an obligation in order to obtain 
the chance of an ascendency over China which, as long as we hold to 
our Free Trade policy, would certainly not enable us to drive all rivals 
from the field. We are likewise left in the dark as to what other 
nations, if any, China thought fit to approach with a similar offer. 
If she approached Russia in the matter, and the reputed Russo-Chinese 
Secret Treaty is the outcome of her negotiations, the Manchu Govern- 
ment of China must either be in a state of childish old age or 
seriously disappointed at the result of their negotiations. They 
would have outdone Esau by selling their birthright to Russia, not 
for a substantial meal of lentils, but for a bare promise to ‘lend all 
necessary assistance in helping to- protect from other nations Port 
Arthur and Talienwan, two ports outside China Proper, situated in 
Chinese Manchuria, the very province that Russia is especially hun- 
gering after as a base for the further dismemberment of China, and 
which the provisions of the treaty would have enabled Russia to 
annex at any time that may suit her convenience. The pseudo- 
Chinese, really Russian, railways, dotted with Russian battalions and 
permeating Manchuria from east to west and from north to south, and 
connected with the Chinese capital by their junction with the North 
China Railway at Shanhaikwan, would leave the Chinese Government 
entirely at the mercy of Russia, and the possession of the extensive 
harbour of Kiaochou would enable the latter Power to dominate the 
whole of the Chinese dominions lying to the north of the basin of the 
Yangtse. With the king of Corea a puppet in the hands of Russia, 
we may learn any day that his kingdom has been incorporated in the 
Russian dominions. The agreement granting concessions to the 
Russo-Chinese Bank—i.e. to the stalking-horse of the Russian 
Government—must end, even if the reputed Secret Treaty has not 
been signed, in turning Chinese Manchuria into a Russian province. 
When these two annexations have been completed, Russia’s sparse 
population in Asia will have been increased by about forty million 
new subjects. Lord Wolseley has recently informed us that 
the Chinese are, above most races, apparently designed to be a great military, 
naval, and conquering people. They possess all the important attribute’ that 
enable men to be easily and quickly converted into excellent soldiers and sailors. 
He had no hesitation in saying that, given a free hand, and allowed at first to 
draw upon England for officers and military instructors, he would guarantee to 


raise in a couple of years a great Chinese army which it would be hard indeed to 
beat. There was certainly nothing in the East that could beat it. 
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With a Russian army collected from the forty million hardy in- 
habitants of Manchuria and Corea, and the Chinese Government 
further weakened by loans and other means that Russia knows well 
how to use, if other European nations had not taken action meanwhile 
to annex other parts of China, Russia would dominate the Far East 
even toa greater extent than she now dominates the Persian and 
Turkish dominions. China would be under Russia’s heel, and the 
incorporation of the whole of the Chinese dominions in the Russian 
Empire would be but a matter of time. That France is not entirely 
blind to the course that in all probability Russia will endeavour to 
pursue, and to the effect that it would have upon French interests, 
is shown bythe criticism of the Figaro upon the Cassini Convention. 
It said : 
If the treaty just published is genuine, then Russia has secured privileges cal- 
culated to have a disturbing influence on other nations besides England. Up to 
the present France’s position in the Far East has been almost preponderating, 
and always exceptional, owing to the ré/e assumed by her diplomatic representatives 
to protect Catholic missionaries of all nationalities. Such a treaty would gravely 


affect this situation, and France, instead of being a ‘ protecting,’ would become a 
‘ protected’ Power. 































The history of the Anglo-German Chinese 5 per cent. loan which 
was floated last year gives a clear indication of the wish of France to 
improve her position in Southern China, which she has long wished 
to incorporate in her Indo-Chinese Empire. The Chinese Minister in 
London had promised the concession of a 5 per cent. loan of 
100,000,000 taels, or 16,000,000/., to the Anglo-German syndicate ; 
this exactly balanced the previous 4 per cent. Chinese loan which had 
been guaranteed by Russia. While the negotiations were proceeding 
for the loan in Peking, it was urged by the French Minister that, 
instead of being granted to the Anglo-German syndicate at 5 per cent., 
it should be given to a French one at 4 per cent. ; and, according to 
the Peking correspondent of the North China Daily News, 


the French Minister must have supposed he held the trump card in his hand 
when he laid down his five conditions of negotiating the loan, the first three of 
which were that it must be guaranteed by the French Government; that the 
control of the Maritime Customs must be placed in French hands; and that China 
must grant to France the right of railway construction in the three southern 
provinces. 





It was evident that French control of the Chinese Maritime 
Customs would lead to the resignation of the Inspector-General, Sir 
Robert Harte, and the elimination of the British element ; and that if 
the terms had been accepted, France would have got a financial hold 
upon China equivalent to that gained by Russia when guaranteeing 
the former loan. France would have likewise been able to push its 
railways through the three southern provinces of China, probably with 
similar concessions to those granted to Russia under the agreement 
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for the Eastern Chinese Railway. Between Russia and France China 
would indeed have been ‘ between the devil and the deep sea;’ the 
toils of the fowlers would have been drawn around her, and there 
would have been but small chance of escape. Sir Robert Harte was 
consulted by the Chinese Government, and must have pointed out 
China’s peril, for the offer of the Anglo-German Syndicate was accepted, 
very much to the disappointment of the French Minister. A salve 
was, however, accorded him by the Chinese Government, which 
consented to prolong the present railway in Tongking from the 
Franco-Chinese frontier, near Langsou, to Lungchau, the head of 
large junk navigation on the southern branch of the West River, in 
the Chinese province of Kwangsi. The concession for the construc- 
tion of this extension was, accordingly, given to the French Compagnie 
Fives-Lille. This concession is looked upon in France as the first 
swallow of the summer, as an indication of the fruit that she expects 
to receive from Art. V. of the Franco-Chinese Convention of June 
1895. Under this article permission was granted, subject to ‘ condi- 
tions to be settled hereafter,’ between the contracting Powers for the 
extension of the already existing French Indo-Chinese railways into 
China. Under the same article a tantalising prospect was accorded 
by the agreement that ‘China, for the working of its mines in the 
Provinces of Yunnan, Kwangsi, and Kwangtung, may apply in the first 
place to French firms and engineers, the working of the mines 
remaining, however, subject to the rules decreed by the Imperiah 
Government respecting national industry.’ This provision, in the 
‘Explanatory Statement’ of the French Minister of Foreign Affairs 
when bringing in the Bill approving of the Convention, was construed 
as follows : 

In default of giving a preferential right, an assurance of which the traditions 
of China in matters of administration (all the stronger in the case of the working 


of mines, since they are rooted in ancient beliefs) did not permit, this provision 
confers on them a right of priority which we shall not allow to be disregarded. 


As France intended to put pressure upon China for obtaining 
concessions for a French syndicate to construct the projected 
Hankow-Tongking Railway, and for mining the coal and iron 
necessary for the project, an influential Commission was arranged}for 
and sent out by some of the most powerful and enterprising industrial 
associations in France to examine the country and its mining 
prospects. The railway, mining, and other concessions granted to 
Russia in the Chinese province of Manchuria, under the recent agree- 
ment, will doubtless be used by the French Government as a lever 
to induce the Chinese Government to grant similar concessions in 
the three southern provinces to French syndicates, and, probably, to 
get the projected Hankow-Tongking Railway entirely financed and 
constructed by French companies. The French projects for the 
absorption of the southern provinces of China have been so often 
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propounded by French officials of late that China has become wary 
of their wiles, hence its action last year in connection with the 5 per 
cent. loan. 

The views in commercial circles in Germany, where the existence 
of the Cassini Convention is taken for granted, were recently given 
by the Berlin correspondent of the Daily Chronicle as follows : 


It is generally accepted here that Russian influence will now directly extend 
as far south as the Yellow River, and that England has the best claims to the 
coast and Hinterland south of the Yangtse Kiang. Ifthe German sphere of influ- 
ence could be so settled that Germany would commercially control the territory 
between the Yellow River and the Yangtse Kiang, it would be taken as a satisfactory 
solution of a threatening problem, which must be faced sooner or later by the 
great commercial Powers of Europe. This is also Eugen Wolf's notion, sketched 
in an interesting letter from Tientsin in the Tageblatt. Under this arrangement 
the Yellow River would be the boundary between the Russian and German 
spheres of influence, and the Yangtse Kiang would divide those of Germany and 
England. While France gladly consents to the extension of Russian power 
towards the Yellow River, it is more than probable she would object to the 
parcelling out of the coast and Hinterland of China Proper for commercial pur- 
poses between Germany and England. Accordingly, it is proposed to allow France 
to occupy the entire province of Yunnan as far as the north-eastern boundary of 
Burma and the head waters of the Brahmaputra. 


Eleven of the eighteen provinces of China Proper, as well as 
Manchuria, Mongolia, Chinese Turkestan, and Thibet, would thus 
pass to our Protectionist rivals and be practically closed to our trade, 
and our possessions in Burma would be entirely severed by a wedge 
of French territory from the restricted sphere of influence, which 
Germany thinks we should be contented with, to the south of the 
Yangtse. Our policy of Free Trade would permit Russia, Germany, 
France, and the rest of the world to have free access to our restricted 
sphere of influence ; while Germany, Russia, and France would have 
gained the advantage over England and other nations of having their 
respective fractions of the great Chinese market as close preserves 
for their mercantile and manufacturing classes. Such a project may 
appear practicable to German armchair projectors,and even to German 
diplomatists, who would fain set France and England at each other’s 
throats and replace the Franco-Russian alliance by one between 
Germany and Russia; but even if China’s other pseudo-friends, 
whom Germany joined in turning Japan out of South-Eastern 
Manchuria, were agreeable to such a division of the sick man’s 
heritage, other Powers besides the United Kingdom would have. to be 
taken into account. We are not the only nation interested in 
foiling their designs on China. It is very certain that America, 
which took a leading part in forcing Corea open to trade, as well as 
Japan, Italy, Austro-Hungary, and other countries doing a considerable 
and increasing trade with the Chinese Empire, would have a word to 
say to such a bargain before a partition of China took place which 
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would practically extinguish their commerce with the whole of the 
Chinese dominions not under the safe-guardance of Great Britain. 

Markets like China, which contains about one-fourth of the 
population of the world, are not as plentiful as blackberries, and it is 
imperative—at least for us, who open our markets freely to all—to 
take to heart the advice given by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the other day at Bristol. He said: 


If we could not find markets—as it was more and more difficult for us to do— 
in civilised countries, we must find markets elsewhere. We did find markets 
elsewhere, but we did it by extending our influence and connection with every 
quarter of the globe, by penetrating through trading ports, through colonies, 
through chartered companies if they liked, into regions which other civilised 
countries had not touched, and by extending our commerce and our influence 
throughout the globe. It was necessary for us to continue that policy, and there- 
fore necessary to incur increased expenditure, not merely on the navy, but in 
other matters as well. 


The most promising market for the extension of British trade has 
for long been held by our commercial and mercantile community to 
be China. In agricultural wealth, area for area, it far surpasses Japan, 
and in mineral wealth it is undoubtedly the richest country in the 
world. Its agriculture and horticulture are the admiration of 
travellers ; its fishermen and seafaring population are vigorous, wiry, 
and intrepid ; its peasantry and craftsmen are hardy, intelligent, and 
industrious ; and its trading classes, unlike the Japanese, are famed 
for their integrity. When to these advantages we add an extensive 
sea-coast, with fine harbours, and one of the largest and best systems 
of navigable rivers in the world, it is evident that China requires 
nothing but modern appliances, including railways, and an honest and 
intelligent government and administration to make it the richest and 
most powerful empire in the world. It is owing to the lack of such 
a government and administration that, for its size and natural wealth, 
it is the weakest, and, as far as the revenue that enters its exchequer 
goes, the poorest empire in existence, and lies nearly helpless at the 
mercy of the strong and the bold. China is, in fact, in the same 
condition as Japan was up to 1868, when the Mikado shook off the 
paralysing etiquette that confined him to his palace, broke up the 
feudal system, and became de facto as well as de jure sovereign of 
his country. 

How far the Emperor of China’s eyes were opened to the need of 
reform by the lesson taught him by Japan can be judged by the 
proclamation he issued on the 8th of May, 1895, the day that the 
Treaty of Peace was ratified between the two countries. In the course 
of the Proclamation he declared that 


since the outbreak of the war last year no effort has been spared to recruit 
men and provide supplies. But our forces, consisting of incompletely drilled men, 
under the command of inexperienced leaders and hurriedly assembled, differed 
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nothing from a mere rabble, and in no engagement with the enemy, either on land 
or sea, gained a single victory. . . . Now that the treaty has been ratified, the 
reasons for the adoption of such a course should be made known to the whole 
empire, and it is to be hoped hereafter every one will labour with one accord to 
remove the accumulated irregularities, and, especially in regard to the two main 
items of training an army and reorganising the finances, devote the most careful 
attention to reform. Let there be no remissness, no putting forth of shams, no 
neglect of plans for future development, no rigid adherence to precedent, but sin- 
cerity in all things, that we may gather strength. We expect much from our 
ministers in the capital and in the provinces. 


As long as the Emperor of China remains swaddled in etiquette in 
his palace at Peking he may expect much from his ministers, but he 
will get little. We know from the best authority, the special 
correspondent of the Zimes in the Far East, that ‘from the Palace 
at Peking, through the provincial seats of government into the 
yamens of the smallest officials in remote country districts, from the 
heart of the empire through its arteries and veins into all its ex- 
tremities, there flows a constant stream of corruption.’ But it is in 
the collection of the taxation that the people are oppressed by 
the grossest fraudulent exactions, and in the accounting for the 
revenue collected that the exchequer is cheated of its revenue. I 
have good reason to believe it is within the mark to say that not 
one-tenth of what is extorted from the people enters the imperial 
and provincial treasuries. Trade is stifled by the heavy taxation and 
exactions on goods in transit and after being parted with to the 
shopkeeper. In the case of foreign imports these are impositions in 
direct infraction of our treaty rights. No trade could flourish under 
such conditions. China, with ten times the population of Japan, has 
a foreign trade less than double that of the latter country; and the 
trade of Japan is only in its infancy, and cannot expand as it ought 
to do until foreign commerce, which is at present restricted to a few 
ports, has free access to every part of its empire. China’s foreign 
trade in 1895 totalled 52,498,000/., while that of Japan aggregated 
27,150,735/. If China Proper were governed and taxed as British 
India is under our rule, China’s foreign trade would certainly be 
five, if not six, times what it is at present ; and, its area being more 
than half as large again as British India, its revenue would be about 
60,000,000/. instead of the comparatively paltry sum of about 
82,000,000 taels, or 13,333,333/., which is said to enter its imperial 
and provincial exchequers. Any one who knows China and India well, 
and has taken an interest in the condition of the people, must have 
come to the conclusion that the amount wrung out of the Chinese by 
the officials and tax-gatherers must be at least double, if not treble, of 
what is levied from our Indian subjects. Some idea of the peculation 
of the land revenue can be got from the following instance. In his 
report for 1887 our Consul at Chinkiang, which closely neighbours 
the province of An Hwei, in referring to the rate of land tax in China, 
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stated that the Chinese peasant farmer pays a rent averaging 288. an 
acre, and that 


Land tax is paid on good ground at the rate of 10s. to 12s. a year; on poorer 
land at 6s.a year. Hill lands reckon at the rate of 12 acres to } acre—that is, 
for the purpose of land taxation, 10 acres count for one. 


Now, the province of An Hwei contains an area of 34,547,200 
acres. It is described by Mr. E. H. Parker as ‘ one of the rich, level, 
rice provinces.’ We know that in China every acre—indeed, I might 
say every yard—in the rich, level, rice provinces capable of culture 
is hungrily sought after and cultivated. A few years ago our 
Consul at Ichang reported that even ledges, holding a few yards of 
soil, on the face of precipices were sought after and cultivated, the 
ascent and descent being made by ropes or ladder. Yet the 
Governor of An Hwei, according to Mr. Parker, officially reported, 
in 1883, 5,000,000 acres, or little more than one-seventh of this rich, 
level, rice province as under cultivation, and the land tax in 1895 
was reported by the same Governor as 1,600,000 taels gross, or 
1,500,006 taels net. Even supposing that. the number of acres 
stated by the Governor was correct, the rate of the gross revenue 
accounted for per acre would have been less than a third of a tael, 
and would have amounted in English money to about Is. But, 
according to the report of our Consul at Chinkiang, previously quoted, 
the land tax actually collected must have averaged 11s. an acre in 
the rich, level, rice plains. The difference between the rate collected 
and the rate accounted for represents the peculation of the officials 
and taxgatherers, and is evidence to the truth of Mr. Parker’s state- 
ment that ‘twice to ten times the legal amount is under various 
pretexts wrung from the people. When we consider that little 
more than one-seventh of this rich, level, rice province was returned 
by the Governor as under cultivation, the further amount of peculated 
revenue may be approximately arrived at. 

In referring to Li Hung, the special correspondent of the 7'imes 
in the Far East remarked :— 


That corruption on the hugest and most unblushing scale prevails amongst the 
friends and relatives who form his social entourage and political supporters, even 
his admirers do not deny; and it is difficult to believe that his own hands are 
clean when he is known to have amassed in the course of a long official career a 
colossal fortune reputed by many to be the largest possessed by any single indi- 
vidual in the whole world. 


In face of these gross peculations amongst the officials in China, the 

parasites who have been sucking the blood out of the country and 

hope still to flourish on it, Li Hung Chang had the assurance to 

declare that the increase of the customs tariff on foreign goods is 

the only way China has of quickly increasing her money revenue, 

‘which is the more necessary because China requires it as a 
Vor. XLI—No, 241 MM 
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guarantee for the large loans she now wishes to raise for the con- 
struction of railways and other internal improvements ;’ and we 
were plainly told, by his mouthpiece, in the Times that 


The idea that the Chinese will give up Uikin or inland duties for a mere 
increase of the tariff to a level with that in force in Japan will not be entertained, 


Owing to the clause inserted in the Supplementary Chino-Japanese 
Convention of the 20th of August, the Chinese Imperial Maritime 
Customs Tariff cannot be doubled, as Li Hung Chang wished it to be, 
for it is fixed as at present for the next ten years. China will now 
probably endeavour to work on the lines set forth by Sir Halliday 
Macartney in his interview with Baron von Bissing, at the time of 
the Chino-Japanese war, when he tried to frighten Lord Rosebery 
into intervening by declaring that 

Whatever the issue of this war may be, England will have to pay the piper. 
That is to say, China will recompense herself for the cost of the war by imposing 
proportionate duties upon foreign goods ; and as the trade with China is to a great 
extent in the hands of British merchants, Great Britain will be the sufferer. 
China is of course precluded from raising dues in the Treaty Ports, but she can 
heavily tax the goods when they reach the barrier stations in the interior. 


For many years, as I have frequently pointed out in the Press and 
to our Chambers of Commerce, it has been the practice of the provin- 
cial authorities in Southern China to render the trading privileges 
we had secured with the interior of the country by our treaties with 
China of no effect. I had shown that, owing to transit-passes not 
being recognised in that region, no less than 28} per cent. ad 
valorem, in place of the treaty 2} per cent., had been levied on 
British-Indian goods proceeding from Canton to the capital of the 
next province, a distance of 260 miles as the crow flies, and that the 
likin and barrier taxation increased and increased as goods went 
further inland until their price was so enhanced that all hope of trade 
ceased entirely. My agitation for a time had some effect, for 
pressure was brought to bear upon the authorities, and for a single 
year goods covered by transit-pass were allowed free play. Then the 
provincial authorities determined to take steps to entirely stay trade 
under the passes by making up the loss of revenue due to their use 
by imposing a tax, known as tsoku-likin, on the purchaser of the 
goods entering the country under transit-passes at their destination, 
and this terminal tax was fixed at a rate equal and frequently 
exceeding the gross amount of the duties which had been escaped by 
the use of the transit-pass. This practically annihilated our trade 
through vast regions in the interior of China, and our consuls were 
ceaseless in their representations to the Foreign Office. This was a 
clear violation of the spirit, if not of the letter, of our treaties. On 
the 20th of March last, at my instigation, Mr. Schwann, the member 
for North Manchester, asked certain questions in the House, one of 
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which was, ‘ whether the Government are taking steps to induce the 
Chinese Government to abolish the terminal tax levied in the 
Southern Provinces of China on goods proceeding inland under treaty 
transit-passes, which duty is levied by the provincial authorities as a 
handicap in order to render our transit-pass privileges nugatory.’ 
In reply, Mr. Curzon stated that ‘a case of the specific hardship 
mentioned is at the present time the subject of representations to 
the Chinese Government, and Her Majesty’s Government are press- 
ing for the more strict observance of Article 28 of the Treaty of 
1858.’ That the evil has not been staunched, but is spreading 
throughout China, threatening ultimately to destroy our trade with — 
that country, is evident from the article on ‘Inland Taxation on 
Foreign Trade in China,’ dated Shanghai, the 26th of October, in the 
Times of the 29th of December last. 

Having portrayed the present position of affairs in the Far East, 
and shown how China’s independence and our interests, which are 
closely bound up together, are at stake, it will be well to consider 
what we can do to serve our interests and safeguard China, the largest 
of our few remaining Free Trade markets, from dismemberment and 
absorption by our rivals. It has been truly said that ‘China hates 
all foreign Powers, but there are some whom she fears and others 
whom she despises.’ Conciliation is a mistake, for it is taken by her 
for weakness. We have never got anything out of her except by 
war or by ultimatums, which, failing her compliance, would have led 
to reprisals on our part. Li Hung’s prate about China’s owing 
gratitude to Russia for serving her own and not China’s ends de- 
ceived nobody. Knowing that we had, by friendly but firm repre- 
sentations at Tokio, saved the central and southern ports of China 
from being molested by the Japanese fleet, it was not in very good 
taste for him to come to this country and express nothing but dis- 
appointment and ingratitude to us for our action during the war. 
The insult offered to us two months after the war had closed, by the 
signature by China of the Franco-Chinese Convention of June 1885, 
in which she committed a flagrant breach of the Burmo-Chinese Con- 
vention of the previous year by ceding portions of the Burmese Shan 
State of Kiang Hung to France, not only without our consent, but in 
face of our protests, proved that the ascendency we had held amongst 
the European Powers at Pekin for over fifty years, dating from our 
first war with China in 1842, had been lost, and that France and 
Russia, owing to the approaching completion of the Siberian Pacific 
Railway and to their joint action in driving Japan out of Manchuria, 
had won the position in China’s estimation that we had lost. 

What Lord Salisbury’s action has been towards China since the 
breach of the Burma-Chinese Convention has not yet been fully 
divulged. It is said that an ultimatum was delivered at Pekin on 
the 17th of January, two days after the Anglo-French Convention 
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relating to Siam had been signed, demanding the opening of the 
West Canton River to foreign trade, and the retrocession of the 
Burmese Shan territory which had been handed over to China under 
the Convention that China had so insolently broken. All we know 
of the upshot of the ultimatum is from Mr. Curzon’s answer in the 
House on the 20th of May following, in which he said that the 
Chinese Government had assented to the opening of the West River, 
and negotiations were proceeding as to the ports of call, and ports 
open to trade where consular officers may be established. 

The importance of the retrocession to us by China of the 
Burmese Shan territory, demanded by the ultimatum, is well known 
to Lord Salisbury, as for a considerable distance it gives path to the 
projected Burma-Siam-China Railway. The construction of this 
railway has for many years been advocated by me and by the Cham- 
bers of Commerce of this kingdom, and now promises fairly to be 
carried into execution. At the meeting of the Chambers of Commerce 
of the Empire, on the 30th of June, last year, a resolution was 
unanimously passed : 


That connexion by railway of a seaport in Burmah with South-West China is 
greatly required in order to open out to the trade of the empire our new territories 
in the basin of the Mekong, and to enable manufacturers of the empire to compete 
with those of France in Northern Siam and in South-West China. 


On the same day a large and influential deputation from the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce was received by Lord Salisbury 
and Lord George Hamilton. The deputation urged upon the atten- 
tion of the Government the importance of recovering the Burmese 
Shan territory that had been ceded by the abrogated Convention to 
China ; failing that, the necessity of insisting on the right to carry 
the railway through that territory to Ssumao; and for the obtaining 
of the consent of China to carry the railway through Ssumao into 
the provinces of China, on similar terms as were granted by China to 
France by the Franco-Chinese Convention of 1895. The deputation, 
moreover, expressed strongly the hope that the Government of India 
would come to an arrangement with Siam whereby the survey and 
estimates for the sections of the line lying within their respective 
territories might be promptly undertaken by the Powers concerned, 
with the view of the early construction of this important connection. 

The deputation was most favourably received. In the course of 
his reply Lord Salisbury said : 


At a time when so many nations of the world think that it is a great achieve- 
ment of statesmen to exclude the commerce of other nations, it is more than ever 
important to us that we should obtain access to great foreign markets. . . . I do 
not value the mere addition of so many square miles of territory ; what I value is 
the addition of so many free markets to the commerce of the country. Looking 
at the matter from that point of view, of course there is nothing that interests us 
more than this attempt to obtain access to the markets of China from behind, 
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where practically we are almost without a rival, if not entirely without a rival, 
and where we shall tap the sources of supply and give an outlet to the efforts of 
industry which no other arrangement by the seaboard canaccomplish. . . . I have 
this answer to make—you provide a powerful and solvent company; we will assist 
you so far as we can to bring it to the edge of the British territory,and when wehave 
done so I have not the slightest doubt that we shall be able to penetrate into 
foreign territory whenever we think it desirable to do so... . I can assure you 
not only of the good-will, but of the assistance of the British and Indian Govern- 
ments to the utmost of their power. I have no doubt from an engineering point 
of view that Mr. Holt Hallett is most fully justified in the view that he takes, 
and that it would be a great benefit to the world if he could carry his railway 
from Raheng, in the valley of the Upper Menam, ‘into the districts of China, and 
I hope he will do so. 


After such a speech from the Prime Minister, and with the fact 
staring us in the face that Russia and France are now actively pushing 
their railways into Chinese territory, it is not likely that British 
interests will suffer from neglect in that direction. The Chambers 
of Commerce are now awaiting an answer to their letter despatched 
by the Secretary of State for India to the Government of that country, 
asking the Government to have surveys and estimates for the first 
section of the line made at State expense, in order to enable a powerful 
and solvent company, with such assistance as the Government may 
think fit to accord, to undertake and execute the work. 

The more China is opened up to the trade of the world, the more 
interested will the non-aggressive nations of the world be in main- 
taining its independence. Lord Salisbury deserves not only the thanks 
of the British Empire, but of China and of all other commercial and 
manufacturing nations who desire to trade and increase trade with that 
great market of the future, for what he has done and has promised to 
do for the future development of the world’s commerce with Central 
Indo-China and Southern China by the opening of West River to 
steam navigation and trade, and by forcing China to respect in spirit 
as well as in letter the trading privileges granted under the most 
favoured nation clause, virtually to the whole world by her treaties, 
and by promising the best assistance in the power of the Government 
to make the Burma-Siam-China Kailway an accomplished fact. This 
railway premises to provide as great advantages for the commerce of 
the world as the Russian Siberian-Pacific and the French Tongking- 
China Railways will respectively provide for the commerce of Russia 
and France. To complete the work of opening China to trade, and to 
secure the independence of the Chinese Empire, China should be 
induced by joint pressure brought to bear upon her by the govern- 
ments of the neighbouring Powers—or, if their jealousy of each other 
will not allow them to combine, by nations interested in maintaining 
her independence and fostering and expanding their own trade—to open 
the whole of her waterways to steam navigation, the whole of her 
territory to the unrestricted commerce of the world, and, keeping salt 
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and opium as Government monopolies, to abolish the whole of her other 
internal taxation on trade, placing the collection of her duties on 
foreign trade entirely in the hands of the only honest administration 
that she at present possesses, the Imperial Maritime Customs. A 
system that dots customs-barriers and likin stations along every land 
and water highway cannot survive the spread of railways and steam 
navigation. It is an obsolete system, like that of our old turnpike 
gates. By strangling and impeding commerce, it prevents the growth 
of the wealth of the people, and breeds poverty and its ensuing evils, 
discontent and rebellion. - 

China without honesty, ability, and enterprise breathed into her 
administration is as a man without a backbone. To advance, as she 
should do if she wishes to maintain her independence, she must 
remodel on Indian or Japanese lines her taxation and administrative 
machinery. It is her rotten form of government, the ignorance, 
corruption, and incompetence of her officials, and her lack of a 
proper system of military and naval machinery and equipment, that 
led to her defeat by an Asiatic Power possessing barely one tenth 
of her own population, and made her the laughing-stock of France, 
subservient to Russia, the easy prey of Japan, and a terror to no one 
but the German Emperor. 


Hott S. HALtett. 





NOTE ON THE DECLARATION OF PARIS 


In his ‘ Note on the Declaration of Paris’! Mr. Bowles states that in a recent 
article * I have overlooked in some important respects the laws and conventions 
of international law ; he recalls the articles of the Declaration in question, affirms 
their ‘ tremendous importance,’ and declares that their doctrine will at once deprive 
us of our carrying trade in war and effectually cripple our sea power. He adds 
that, under the terms of the Declaration, no corsair can be commissioned or cruise, 
but, at the same time, that British merchandise will, ‘largely if not generally,’ 
cease to be carried in British ships in war-time. 

I have one serious cause for complaint against my courteous critic, for he makes 
me affirm that hostile cruisers have the right to destroy defenceless merchant 
vessels. If he will refer to my article he will find that I never discussed the 
right but only the intention, which is quite a different matter; and, so far from 
regarding it as a right, I plainly stated that I could not credit that a chivalrous 
country like France would ever be guilty of such an intolerable action. 

Mr. Bowles’s argument assumes throughout that the doctrine of the Declara- 
tion will be upheld by the belligerents; I, on the contrary, maintain that we have 
no adequate security that this will be the case, and that the whole theory and 
practice of the modern French school points to an opposite conclusion. What 
was this Declaration? It was a document signed by Lord Clarendon, then Foreign 
Minister, and by Lord Cowley, British Ambassador to France, on behalf of Great 
Britain, and never ratified like the treaties which accompanied and preceded it. 
The preamble stated that the object of the Powers was to establish a uniform 
doctrine ; this uniformity was not obtained, since neither Spain, nor the United 
States, nor Mexico, adhered or have since adhered to it. ‘ Privateering,’ says the 
Declaration, ‘ is and remains abolished ;’ but it is not abolished, since the doctrine 
is not universally accepted, and, so far from remaining abolished, the institution 
of auxiliary cruisers is, in the expressed opinion * of the French General Staff, a 
‘moyen détourné de faire revivre la guerre de course,’ and to this ‘ moyen détourné ’ 
the French and other nations have fully subscribed by the adoption of similar 
measures; out of their own mouths we can therefore convict them. 

Some years ago Mr. Bowles wrote * a closely argued and eloquent treatise upon 
this subject, and in case he should complain that I am about to throw musty 
phrases at his head, I reply, by anticipation, that if his valuable work is no longer 
new, the doctrine it deals with remains, in theory, unaltered. Mr. Bowles writes 
as follows of the Declaration: ‘The sovereign of Great Britain has affixed no sign 
manual to it; the Houses of Parliament, though often challenged, have always 
refused to confirm it by a vote; and to this day the Declaration remains what it 
was when signed—the act of Lords Clarendon and Cowley, done entirely without 
any known authority, and if by any authority at all, by one which must have 
been insufficient, since neither Lord Clarendon, nor Lord Cowley, nor any other 
person, has ever ventured to disclose it.’ ‘ All experience,’ he concludes, ‘ proves 
that it would be futile to rely upon the observance of such engagements.’ 

That is my case, and it is proved up to the hilt by what followed. The same 
individuals—I hesitate to call them plenipotentiaries—who signed the Declaration 
drew up the Treaty of Paris, which was duly and solemnly ratified by their 
respective Governments ; yet at the first convenient opportunity Russia denounced 
the Black Sea clauses of the Treaty, and no action was taken by the co-signatories. 
Russia again in 1780 created the armed neutrality to defend the cardinal principle 
of the Declaration, and yet thirteen years later, when it no longer suited her 

1 Nineteenth Century, February 1897. 
2 «French Naval Policy in Peace and War,’ idid., Jan uary 1897. 
8 Revue Militaire de l Etranger, June 30, 1889. 
* Maritime Warfare, T. G. Bowles, 1877. 
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interests, denounced it, declared the contrary principle, and carried it into effect 
by force of arms: What validity and what force can Mr. Bowles expect a practical 
people to attribute to a Declaration and a doctrine, the former of which was, by 
his own admission, ‘ unauthorised’ and never ratified, while the latter is shown by 
history to have so little binding power the moment it conflicts with national 
interests ? 

Moreover, I have not dealt with the general question, but only with a particular 
case of hostilities between our country and France, both signatories of the Decla- 
ration. Mr. Bowles distinctly states in his book that ‘if war between two natiotis 
puts an end, as it does, to all treaties previously existing between them, much 
more must it put an end to a declaration of this nature;’ and unless Mr. Bowles 
has greatly altered his views, I cannot account for the ‘ tremendous importance ' 
he now attaches to the Declaration, nor for the imposing edifice of theory he raises 
upon such an insecure foundation. 

Again, if we are to assume, with Mr. Bowles, that in war-time British mer- 
chandise will, ‘largely if not generally,’ cease to be carried in British ships, all 
our naval policy must be at fault, for we annually vote large sums for the main- 
tenance of our fleet of cruisers, which the public has been led to believe is required, 
largely if not generally, for the protection of its merchandise in war. 

As for the article of the Declaration which lays down that the neutral flag 
covers the enemy’s merchandise with the exception of contraband of war, it appears 
to me futile to discuss the point unless my critic will tell me what is and what is 
not going to be declared contraband of war. France, as we know, during the last 
war with China declared rice to be contraband ; if rice, the staple food of the East, 
why not wheat in the West, and if wheat, why not all food? The pursuit of the 
French claim to its logical conclusions would carry us very far indeed. 

I have the highest respect for my critic’s authority upon the theory of inter- 
national law, but I am forced to dissent from certain of his conclusions. I differ 
from him in his desire to see the Declaration denounced. It is a question of high 
policy as well as of expediency. Ifthe possession of a predominant navy gives us 
many rights, it also imposes on us many duties; it is not for us to denounce any 
engagements, no matter how informally expressed, to which we have set our name. 
If our enemy acts contrary to the Declaration, let him incur the odium and the 
inevitable losses which his action will bring in its train ; if he destroys our cables, 
which serve the world, let it be our duty to repair them, as we are well able to do. 
By such action we shall secure the double advantage of placing ourselves in the 
right before the world, and at the same time of best serving our true interests. 
When the war comes the Government will decide with a full knowledge of all 
the surrounding facts; our rivals, as they constantly tell us, will not allow their 
action to be fettered by parchments signed by well-meaning philanthropists, or by 
the dictum of some poor academician, but solely by the dictates of their material 
interests. 

The whole field of international law, in its relation to maritime warfare, is 
covered, so far as the belligerents are concerned, by the possession of a predominant 
navy ; a8 between the belligerents the law of maritime warfare is shown by history 
to be the negation of all law, and the substitution of the will of the Power possess- 
ing the dominant navy. If we have this we shall not only impose our will upon 
an enemy, but, no matter what action we may take, find, as I believe, the most 
accomplished jurists to condone our action; if we have not, no treaties will save 
us, and we shall have to submit to the will of our enemy. I leave Mr. Bowles to 
tell us within what limits of moderation a victorious enemy is likely to condescend 
to indulge us. 


CHartps A Court. 
February 8. 
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